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ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 

SOON  after  the  late  Sir  William  Johnfon  had 
been  appointed  SufSerintendant  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  America,  he  wrote  to  England  for  fome 
Suits  of  cloath^,  richly  laced.  When  they  arrived 
at  Sir  William's,  Hendrick,  King  of  the  five  na- 
tions of  Mohawks,  was  prefent,  and  particularly 
admired  them,  but  without  faying  any  thing  to 
Sir  William  at  that  time.     In  a  few  days,  Hend- 
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rick  called  on  Sir  William^  and  acquainted  him 
that  he  had  had  a  dream.     On  Sir  William  s  in- 
quiring what  it  was,  he  told  him  he  had  dreamed 
that  he  had  given  him  one  of  thofe  fuits  which 
he  had  lately  received  from  over  the  great  water. 
Sir  William  took  the  hint)  and  immediately  pre« 
fented  him  with  one  of  the  richeft  fuits.      Hend- 
ricks highly  gratified  with  the  generofity  of  Sir 
William,  returned.     Sir  William,  fome  time  after 
this,  happening  to  be  in  company  with   Hend- 
rick,   told  him  that  he  alfo  had  had  a  dream. 
Hendrick  being  very  folicitous  to  know  what  it 
was, '  Sir  William  informed  him  he  had  dreamed 
that  he  (Hendrick)  had  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
particular  trad  of  land  (the  mod  valuable  on  the 
Mohawk   river)    of  about   five   thoufand  acres. 
Hendrick  prefented  him  with  the  land  immedi- 
ately,   with  this    flirewd   remark:   "   Now,  Sir 
William,  1  will  never  dream  with  you  again;  you 
dream  too  hard  for  me." 
The  above  trad  of  land  is  called  to  this  hour. 
Sir  William*  s  dreaming  land. 
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THE 
PRECIPITATE  MARRIAGE, 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

IT  would  be  an  endlefs,  and  no  very  agreeable 
talk,  to  produce  a  catalogue  of  thofe  men, 
•who  being  mifled  by  ambition,  have  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  their  lofty  ideas,  found  themfelves 
fcverefy  difappointed  by  the  failure  of  their  great  ^ 
defigns.  Nor  is  ambition  a  paffion  confined  to 
the  breaft  of  men.  The  fair  fex  often  feel  their 
tender  boforas  agitated  with  the  fame,  and  have 
fometimes  paid  very  dear  for  their  elevated  fenti- 
ments,  after  having  been  feduced  by  them  into 
very  rneligibJe  fituations.  With  regard  to  their 
matrimonial  fchemes,  many  women  have  certainly 
permitted  ambition  to  make  too  powerful  an  im* 
preffion  upon  their  minds,  and  by  fuppofing,  too 
haftily,  that  grandeur  and  happi.nefs  are  fynoni* 
mous  terms,  have,  in  the  moft  mortifying  manner, 
been  forced  to  own  that  the  moft  brilliant  favours 
which  fortune  can  beftow  may  be  extremely  in-% 
fufficient  to  render  the  life  of  her  who  pofieflet 
them  a  life  of  felicity.  Admitting  that  a  woman 
has  really  raifed  herfelf  by  marriage  to  the  diftin* 
guiihied  fphere^  to  which  her  wiflies  wcrs  pointed 
B  a  by 
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by  ambition,  {he  may  be  very  miferable  in  the 
midft  of  ber  magnificence:  bow  much  more 
wretched  muft  (he  feel  herfelf,  who,  dazzled  by  a 
hAk  appearance  of  fplendor,  difcovers,  too  late^ 
that  (he  miftook  the  fhadow  for  the  fubftance ; 
and  that  inftead  of  increafing  her  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  fhe  has  contemptibly  degra- 
ded berfelf  both  in  their  eyes  and  in  her  own. 

The  heroine  of  the  following  tale  was  ope  of 
thofe  ambitious  females^  who  look  upon  rank  and 
riches  to  be  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  nup- 
tial compol^tion ;  without  which  it  is  not  worthy 
of  their  attention  :  and  the  perufal  of  her  hiftory, 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  female 
Icarus' s  of  the  age,  who,  by  aiming  to  foar  above  all 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  fink  themfelves 
infinitely  below  them ;  partly  from  their  weaknefsj^ 
but  more  from  their  prefumptien. 

Charlotte  Denbigh  was  the  daughter  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  who  having  wafted  a  very  confider- 
able  part  of  his  fortune  in  unfuccefsful  projeQs, 
could  only  leave  her  five  thoufand  pounds  at  his 
death.  With  this  (um,  far  from  a  defpicable  one, 
(Charlotte  having  been  brought  up  with  high  noti- 
ons) was  by  no  means  fatisfied.  She  had  a  fpirit  to 
enjoy  that  fum  every  year.  She  was  alfo  fo  proud 
of  her  beauty  and  her  accomplifliments,  the  one 
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linking,  and  the  other  numerous,  that  flic  would 
not  liften  to  the  addreffes  of  many  of  her  admirers, 
with  no  mean  fortunes,  becaufe  they  could  not 
enable  her  to  live  in  the  ftyle  which  was  moft 
agreeable  to  her.  By  the  haughtinefs  of  her  be- 
haviour, and  the  frequency  of  her  refufals,  flie 
difcovered  a  no  fmall  want  of  judgment,  and  the 
admiration  which  (he  excited  was  generally  ac- 
companied with  contempt.  Thofe  who  were  the 
moft  charnied  with  her  perfon  could  not  help 
thinking  that  fhe  appeared  in  a  ridiculous  light,  by 
the  hauteur  of  her  carriage,  and  her  continual  at- 
tempts, without  any  artful  concealment  of  her  real 
defigns  to  attraftthe  attention  of  the  firft  men  of 
the  age  in  point  of  riches  and  rank.  Her  attempts 
were  bold,  but  they  were  not  fuccefsful:  her  de- 
figris  vfe;re  grand,  but  they  were  foon  feen  through 
and  defeated. 

After  having  made  a  number  of  fruitl^fs  efforts 
to  figure  in  the  firft  line  of  female  confequence  at 
London,  and  rejefted  feveral  very  advantageous 
offers,  becaufe  they  were  not  precifely  the  offers 
agreeable  to  her  ambitious  views,  fhe  changed 
the  fcene  of  aftion,  made  a  trip  to  Calais,  and 
from  thence  pofted  to  the  capital  of  France, 
dreaming  of  nothing  but  charms  and  conquefts, 
and  forming  plans  for  a  brilliant  French  alliance, 

as 
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svi  fhe  had   not  fucceeded  in  her  fchem^s  for  an 
j^nglifli  one. 

Bv  her  removal  from  England,  Charlotte  gave 
an  additional  proof  of  her  want  of  judgment; 
not  only  by  her  paffage  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, but  by  her  choice  of  a  female  companion 
in  the  voyage,  who  was,  certs^inly,  the  moft  im- 
proper perfon  (he  could  have  feleSed.  A  few 
traits  of  this  Lady  will  be  fuffici^nt  to  fupport  this 
aflertion. 

Mrs.  Brindley,  the  widow  of  a  worthlefs  fellow,^ 
who  had  married  her  entirely  for  her  money,  and 
who  left  her  in  very  ftraitened  circumftanqes,  was, 
for  fome  time,  at  a  great  lofs  for  a  comfortable 
fiibfifteqce;  but  on  being  invited  by  a  old  rich  gen- 
tlewoman in  the  city,  good-natured  and  gene- 
rous, though  vulgar  beyond  expreffion,  flie,  in  a 
little  while,  having  a  much  fuperior  underftand- 
ing,  played  her  cards  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  flic 
not  only  lived  luxurioufly  >yith  her  during  life, 
t)ut  gained  a  good  legacy  at  her  death.  As  foon 
as  (he  was  in  poffeffion  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
Mrs.  Gfimball's  fortune,  (he  was  folicited  by 
feveral  perfons  in  different  ftations,  but  having 
had  very  bad  luck  in  her  firft  marriage,  (he  was 
almoft  afraid  to  venture  upon  a  fecond :  however, 
file  at  laft  got  over  all  her  obje£tions  to  a  new 
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h'ufband,  and  gave  her  hand  lo  Mr.  Brindley;  a 
itaan  who  was  apparently  in  affluent  circumftances, 
and,  without  doubt,  very  agreeable  to  her  fancy: 
his  charaSer  was  alfo,  in  her  opinion,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  epquiries  which  fhe  had  made  re- 
lating to  it,  unqueftionable.     In   a  few  months 
after  her   fecond  marriage,   and  when   (he   had 
vefted  her  new  hufband  with  all  fhe  had  in  her 
power  to  give  him,  fhe  not  only  found  herfelf  de- 
ferted  by  him;  but  to  her  additional  concern  fhe 
alfo  found  that  he  had  been  many  years  married  to 
another  woman : — thefe  were  blows  which  almbll 
flunned  her  ;   but  fhe  recovered  from  them,   and 
did  the  befl  fhe  could  in  her  diflrefsful  condition. 
Obliged  to  quit  the  houfe,  in  which  the  could  no 
longer  afford  to  refide,  and  afhamed  of  having 
been  drawn  in  to  be  a  nominal  wife,  fhe  repaired 
to  a  very  private  part  of  the  town,  in  which  fhe 
was  not,  fhe  imagined,  known;  and  with  the  little 
cafh  Ihe  had  by  her,  fettled  herfelf  in  a  fmall  ob- 
fcure  apartment.     Here  fhe  in  a  fhort  time  difco- 
vered  that  her  landlady   was  an  arraot  procurefs: 
ihe  alfo  found  herfelf  fo  much  in  her  power  that 
fhe  was   not  even  at  liberty  to  leave  her.     Op- 
preffed,  therefore,  by  poverty  on  one  hand,  and 
overcome  byperfuafion  on  the  other,  fhe  complied 
with  Mrs.  Subtle's  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
entered  into  a  regular  life  of  proflitution. 

Of 
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Of  this  life  Ihe  was  foon  heartily  tired,  arid 
having  met  with  fome  liberal  lovers,  fhe  paid  oflT 
all  her  debts,  and  removed  herfelf,  without  mak- 
ing the  lead  difcovery  of  her  defigns,  to  her 
intended  habitation* 

In  this  habitation  Mifs  Cenbigh  accidentally 
became  acquainted  with  her,  and  being  charmed 
with  her  converfatibn  and  behaviour  contrafted 
an  intimacy  without  making  any  enquiries  into  her 
charader  and  conneftions. 

The  moment  Charlotte  difclofed  her  Paris  de-i 
flgn  to  Mrs.  Brindley,  flic  greatly  approved  of  if, 
and  the  pleafure  of  her  cortipany  upon  the  occa- 
£on  was  not  twice  requeftcd.  Mrs.  Brindley^ 
Tcry  glad  to  appear  in  a  new  light,  in  a  new  place, 
and  with  a  woman  of  fortune  and  reputation,  was 
eafily  prevailed  upon  to  bid  adieu  to-  her  native 
land*  Befides,  flie  was  not  without  hopes  of  turn- 
ing the  fortune  of  her  new  friend,  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage, in  fome  fliape  or  other.  How  Ihe  fuc-i 
ceeded  the  fequel  will  ftiew.  We  muft  now  re- 
turn to  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  for  the  above- 
mentioned  lady  is  but  a  fecondary  chara£ierin  it^ 

Charlotte  upon  finding  that  Mrs.  Brindley^ 
though  ftie  had  never  been  oQt  of  England,  had 
picked  up  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  with  regar4 
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id  France,  confulted  her  iipon  every  occafiori^ 
and  was  direfted  by  her  in  all  her  operations  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  water. 

On  their  arrival  at  Paris,  a  very  handfomc 
houfe  was  foon  hire<l5  sind  Charlotte  made  a  very 
fpirited  appearance,  agreeably  to  the  defign  flie 
had  formed,  in  order  to  engage  fome  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  i-ank,  to  think  her  an  objeft  defer- 
ying  of  their  attention. 

Mrs.  Brindley^  the  tnbmerlt  fhe  difcovered  her 
companion's  defign,  adopted  another  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  and,  as  ftie  thought,  far  more  likely  to 
fucceed. 

Charlotte  Toeing  a  fine  worastn,  and  fufficiently 
accompli  died  for  a  Parifian  circle,  appeared  alio 
in  the  light  of  a  wbrrian  of  tortiine,  foon  attrafted 
the  eyes .  of  feveral  men  of  confequence,  en- 
couraged their  vifits,  and  played  off  all  her  arts  to 
make  a  coiiqueft  of  the  fir  ft  brilliancy.  She  was, 
as  fhe  expefled  to  be,  much  admired,  followed, 
and  courtfed;  but  fhe  was  not,  for  fome  time,  ad- 
dreffed  in  the  way  fhe  wifhed  by  any  of  thofe  who 
trowded  about  her  ruelk.  She  received  over- 
tures, however,  at  laft,  of  a  very  flattering  kindi 
from  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  in  every  fhapc 
qualified  to  raife  her  to  the  fphere  of  life  in  which 
£he  longed  to  move. 

C  Iho 
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The  firft  addrefs  which  Charlotte  received  from 
Count  F— * — ,  was  in  the  garden  belonging  to  a 
pleafant  villa  which  flie  occupied  a  few  leagues 
from  the  capital.  She  at  firft  affefted  no  fmall 
furprize,  and  a£led  her  agitation  in  a  very  artful 
manner;  but  foon  recovering  from  hei;'  well  coun- 
terfeited confufion,  fhe  gave  her  flattering  lover 
rcafon  enough  to  believe  that  his  propofals  would 
not  be  rejefted—— (he  alfo  endeavoured  to  draw 
him,  fpeedily,  into  the  toils  of  matrimony.  Her 
endeavours  were  not  unfuccefsful,  for  he  left  her 
with  a  pofuive  aflurance  that  he  would  give  iiti- 
mediately  orders  for  his  nuptial  preparations;  and 
added,  that  as  foon  as  thofe  were  finiflied,  he 
fhould  do  hiitifelf  the  higheft  of  all  poflible  honor, 
'by  waiting  on  her  to  his  chateau  in  one  of  the 
moft  delicious  parts  of  France* 

While  Charlotte  and  her  Count  were  in  thi.« 
lituation,  and  while  they  imagined  they  were  to- 
tally linobferved,  they  were  minutely  watched 
from  another  quarter  of  the  garden  by  a  young 
Engliftiman,  of  whom  it  will  be  now  neceffary  to 
give  fome  account. 

The  name  of  this  youth  was  Saunders.  He 
had  a  very  pretty  eftate  in  the  weft  of  England, 
and  was  fo  much  in  love  with  Mifs  Denbigh,  that 
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upon  her  rcjefling  him,  he  fell  into  a  melancholy 
ilate,  alarming  to  all  thofc  who  had  any  regard  for 
him.  To  amufe  him  in  this  miferable  ftate,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  dwelling  on  the  caufe  of  it^ 
his  friends  hurried  him  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  fhifted  the  fcene  continually,  and  threw 
as  much  novelty  in  his  way  as  they  could»  to  ex-^ 
elude  any  difquiet  arifiiig  from  old  recoUeftions; 
but  all  their  endeavours  to  make  him  forget 
the  only  woman  for  whom  he  had  ever  felt  the  ten- 
der paffion,  were  ineffeQual;  he  ftHl  loved  her  to 
diftra£iion,  and  upon  hearing  that  Ihe  was  gone  to 
France,  determined  to  follow  her,  taking  partici*- 
lar  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  conceal  his  intention 
from  his  frieuds,  that  he  might  receive  no  inter- 
ruption from  their  well  meant  difluafions.  On 
his  arrival  at  Paris^  he  made  immediate  enquiries 
after  the  difdainful  miftrefs  of  his  heart;  and  hear- 
ing that  fhe  was  then  at  her  country  houfe  near 
Paris,  repaired  to  it  without  delay,  in  order  to  re- 
new his.  addreffes,  though  he  had  been  fo  often  re- 
ceived by  her  with  the  moft  mortffying  coldnefs. 
®eing  told  by  her  companion,  Mrs.  Brindley, 
with  whofe  behaviour  he  was  much  pleafed,  but 
of  whofe  real  charafler  he  was  utterly  ignorant, 
•that  fte  was  juft  ftepped  into  the  garden,  he 
-flew  into  it  immediately  on  the  wings  of  love. 
To  iiis  extreme  aftonifhment  he  beheld  her  in  a 
C  2  clofc 
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clofe  convcrfation  with  a  Frenchman  of  the  low- 
€ft  clafs,  though  dreft  like  a  man  of  fafhion,  whom 
he  had  remembered  in  the  (ervice  of  an  Englifh 
nobleman,  and  who  had  been  difgracefully  turne4 
put  of  his  family  for  certain  mifdemeanours  of  an 
unpardonable  nature.  In  order,  however,  to  gain 
all  the  information  he  could,  relating  to  this  iin- 
expefled  interview,  he  fecreted  himfelf,  andliften- 
cd  with  a  greedy  ear  to  every  word  which  paffcd 
between  his  miftrefs  and  the  fi6litious  Count:  and 
the  more  he  attended  to  the  converfation  of  the 
latter,  the  more  was  he  amazed  at  his  confum- 
mate  impudence.  When  the  Count  had  taken 
his  leave,  he  made  his  appearance,  and,  approach- 
ing his  Charlotte  in  the  mod  fubmiffive  manner, 
begged  he  might  be  permitted  to  be  heard; 

Charlotte,  ftruck  at  the  fight  of  the  lafl:  maci 
whom  (he  expefted  to  behold  in  that  place,  ftarted 
back  a  few  paces,  but  foon  recovering  herfelf,  al- 
lowed  her  rejefled  lover  to  articulate  what  he 
wanted  to  difclofe. 

He  then  entered  direflly  into  the  bufinefs  of 
the  moment,  and  acquainted  her  with  all  the  parti- 
culars which  he  knew  relating  to  the  man  whom 
ihe  had,  fuppofing  him  to  be  a  jperfon  of  diftinc- 
tion,  encouraged  as  a  lover;  concluding  his  in- 
telligence with  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  the  fin- 

^  ccrity 
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eerity  of  his  own  paflion,  (in  fpite  of  all  her  for-, 
bidding  behaviour)  and  the  moft  earneft  wifhcs  to 
be  infeparably  united  to  her. 

Had  Charlotte  been  ?it  that  time  in  the  full 
pofleflion  of  her  undcrftanding,  fhe, '  probably, 
would  have  been  ready,  not  only  to  pay  her  Eng- 
li(h  lover  the  moft  cordial  acknowledgements  for 
his  moft  feafonable  information-,  but^would  hav# 
alfu  declared  herfelf  as  ready  to  reward  him  with 
her  hand,  for  all  the  difquiets  and  anxieties  which 
he  had  endured  for  her  fake,  and  for  the  convinc- 
ing proofs  he  had  given  of  his  immoveable  attach- 
ment to  her.  Charlotte,  unluckily,  at  that  in* 
flant,  entirely  miftaking  the  views  of  Saunders, 
and  looking  upon  the  difcovery  he  had  made  as  a 
rnere  fiftion  originating  from  envy  and  difappoint- 
inent,  gave  not  the  leaft  credit  to  what  fhe  heard. 
She  perfifted  in  believing  that  the  Count  was  th^ 
man  he  appeared  to  be,  and  that  flie  fhould,  by 
marrying  him,  figure  in  the  firft  circles  at  Paris. 
Under  the  powerful  influence  of  this  belief,  fhe, 
with  a  formal  civility,  defired  Mr.  Saunders  to 
take  no  more  trouble  about  her,  as  fhe  knew  ex- 
ceedingly well  how  to  condufl:  heifelf  without 
bis  advice. 

Struck  at  the  coldnefs  with  which  this  anfwer 

Vas  delivered^  and  fliocked  at  the  fame  time  at 

^  her 
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her  obftinate   perfeverance  in   an  error,  which  " 
fould  not  but  be  produftive  of  confequences,  de- 
ftruftive  of  her  peace,   he  could  not  bring  himfelf 

to  articulate  a  reply His  tongue  was  motion- 

Itfs he  bowed and  retired  in  filence. 

As  foon  as  Charlotte  returned  to  the  houfcj 
^ter  having  difmifled  one  of  her  beft  friends,  in  a 
aianner  whiigb  be  bad  little  noerited,  (be  informed 
hcr/al/€  one,  Mrs.  Brindley,  of  what  had  pafifed 
concerning  the  Count. 

**  An<J  did  you  give  credit  to  it,"  faid  Mrs. 
Brindley,  in  great  eagernefs,  as  if  (he  was  much 
interefted  in  her  companion's  faith  upon  th&occ^- 
fion. 

Charlotte,  by  returning  an  anfwer  in  the  nega- 
tive, removed  her  apprehenfions,  and  in  a  fubfe- 
qiient  fpeech  made  her  quite  eafy  about  the  Count 
concerning  whom  fhe  had  been  in  no  fmall  agita- 
tion, from  the  inftant  Saunders  flew  from  her  (be- 
fore (be  could  flop  him  as  flie  intended)  into  the 
garden. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  converfation,  Chaflottc 
gave  her  hand  to  the  nominal  Count  F  — ,  and 
by  putting  her  perfon  and  fortune  in  his  poflef- 
fion,  plunged  herfelf  into  a  fituation  by  which  her 

pride 
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pridd  was  feverely  mortified^  and  her  peace  totally 
deftroyed. 

The  very  morning  aiPier  fhe  fofe  one  of  the 
happieft  of  bildes,  in  her  own  opinion,  in  Paris^ 
(he  difcovered  in  a  corner  of  her  room,  an  open 
letter,  written  in  Mrs.  BHndley's  hand;  and  on 
feeing  her  own  name  mentioned  in  it^  fhe  was 
doubly  prompted  by  curiofity  to  perufe  the  whole 
contents.  The  perufal  of  them  almoft  deprived 
her  of  fcnfes,  for  fhe  now  found  that  fhe  had  beeii 
by  her  friend* s  connivance  (upon  the  promife  of 
receiving  apart  of  heir  fortune)  married  to  the 
very  man  whom  her  mofl  faithful  lover  had  de.- 
fcribed :  and  not  to  the  man— not  to  the  Count— td 
whofe  hiflory  of  himfelf  fhe  had  liflened  with  tod 
much  attelDtion,  and  with  too  much  credulity; 
She  determined  immediately  to  get  rid  of  Mrs; 
Brindley ;  but  fhe  foon  difcovered  that  it  was  no 
cafy  matter  to  diflodge  her,  as  fhe  was  protefied 
by  her  hu&and,  who  proved  an  imperious  tyrant^ 
and  forced  her  to  wifli,  a  thoufand  .times  a  day^ 
that  fhe  had  married  the  fincere  friend,  and  con- 
ftant  lover,  who  had  fo  generoufly  warned  her  a« 
gainfl  the  precipice,  to  which  fhe  was  haflening 
vith  dX\  the  rafhnefs  oi precipitation. 
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SIR  ISAAC  J^ETFTOK. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON,  univerfally  acknow-^ 
ledged  to  be  the  ableftphilofopher  and  mathe- 
tnatician  that  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  nation  has 
produced,  is  alfo  well  known  to  have  been  a 
firm  believer  and  a  ferioiis  chriftian.  His  difco- 
vcries  cortcerning  the  frame  and  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
Verfc  were  applied  by  him  to  demonftrate  the  be- 
ing of  a  God,  and  to  illilftrate  his  power  and  wtf- 
dom  in  the  creation. 

This  great  man  applied  himfelf  likewife  with  the 
utmoft  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures,  and  confidered  the  feveral  parts  of  them 
.  with  uncommon  exaftnefs ;  particularly  as  to  the 
order  of  time,  and  the  feries  of  prophefles  and 
events  relating  to  the  Meffiah.  Upon  which  head 
he  left  behind  liim  an  elaborate  dffcourfe,  to 
prove  that  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniels  weeks, 
which  has  been  fo  induftrioufly  perverted  by  the 
Deifts  of  our  times,  was  an  exprefs  prophefy  of 
the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  and  fulfilled  m  Jefus 
Chrift. 
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EDUCATION. 

SO  important  a  concern  did  the  right  educa-» 
tion  of  children  appear  to  Auguftus  Caefari 
vhat,  when  mafter  of  the  worlds  he  himfelf  au 
tended  lo  that  of  his  Grand-children.  He  in-. 
(Iru6ied  them  in  the  rudiments  of  literature  and 
fcience^  and  was  peculiarly  affiduous  to  teach 
them  to  imitate  his  own  hand-writing.  They 
always  fupped  in  his  company^  and  were  placed 
on  the  loweft  couch ;  and^  on  all  his  journies 
they  either  preceded  him  in  another  carriage^  or 
rode  on  horfeback  by  his  fide. 

His  daughters  and  grand-daughters  by  his  di- 
reSion  i^ere  carefully  taught  to  fpin ;  and  they 
were  habituated  to  fpeak  and  aft  on  all  occafipa^ 
fo  openly,  that  every  word  and  deed  might  be 
entered  in  a  journal.    - 

In  the  fchools  of  philofophy  anciently,  were 
taught  the  great  maxims  of  true  policy ;  the  rules 
of  every  kind  of  duty;  the  motives  for  a  true  dis- 
charge of  them; — what  we  owe  to  our  country;—- 
the  right  ufe  of  giuthority ;— wherein  true  courage 
confifts.  In  a  word,  the  qualities  that  form  the 
good  citizen,  ftatefman,  and  great  commander. 
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ON    tHE 

INFLUENCE  of  FASHION. 

THEVwhb  ite  cxenrtptcd  by  their  devatcdl 
tbnditiah'ff^oih  the  coilflriemeDt  of  comtDer- 
fctal  and  fprofbiSonal  life,  invdlVe  tblsmfelves  iti 
Voluntary 'flavcfry^  By  engaging  in  the  fervice  of 
the  tyrant  Faflitoh.     A&tons  in  themfelves  plea- 
fing  and  innokrent/ they  are  compelled  to  abftain 
irom^  how(ivefr  ftrong  their  inclination,   becaufe 
tile  dapricc^  of  fome  diftinguifhed  charaBer  has 
prohibited  them  by  his  example.     Like  the  dull- 
eft  of  animals,  they  are  driven    round  the  fame 
"cfrde;  from  Which  onde  to  deviate,  would  fub- 
jeft  them  to  an  appellation  of  all  others' the  moft 
Tormidable.    To  be  tailed  proflrgate,  extravagartt, 
imemp^i'ate^  or  eVen  wicked^   might  bd  tolerated 
with  patience;  but  who  cbulci  hear  to'  live  wifh 
the  epithet  of  ungent^el  ?  People  of  fafhion,  once 
admitted  to  this  honourable  title,  form  a  tittle 
world  of  their  own,  and  learn  to  look  down  upon 
all  others  as  beings  of  a  fubordinate  nature.     It 
i^  then  a  natural  queftion,  in  what  does  this  ftipe* 
riority  confift?   It  arifes  not  from  learning,  fot 
the  moft  illiterate  claim  it^  and  are  indulged  in 
the  claim :  it  arifes  not  from  virtue,  for  the  moft 
vicious  are  not  excluded.    Wealth,  beauty,  birth, 

and 
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Bj^d'  elega^ice,  a^  upi,  tjie  onI}(  quaJaBca^ions.  &^ 
it;;  becaufc  many  enjpy  it  \rfip  h^ye  no  juft;  prQ- 
t^nfianfi  tfo^  either.;  Iji  fe<et)0^  to  be  a  coinbin^"- 
tion  qC  i^iu^o^bers^,  whp  agr^e  toaqfikate  eaiChrOthejr 
^i  to  qr)^iu<a^^  by  the  in^jorMy  Qf  yoie^s^  amt 
the  ei^ocitery  of  pfride.^.  thai  ajl;  they  dp  i,s  pro^ 
per,  and;  all  th^^  fey  is  feiifible ;  that  their  dr^if 
is  bciqomipg^  ;beir  m^nvers.  politet  tbeif  ho^ii^ 
ta^QfuJ;  their  Curnit^r^,.  their  C4r4;i2^ges,  5^1  tbftt 
a^pertia^in^.  10  thi^^,  thie  very  qMii^^^ffi^^c  of  t^ 
bieauty.  Tbyofe  who  cpiDC  not  within  ib^  p.^lc  of 
their  jurifdi^ion^  they  co^dfSf^p; wuh  papal  autbo- 
rity  to  perpetual  infignificance.  They  ftigmatize 
them  by  wholefale,  as  people  whom  no-body 
knowsj  as  the  fcum  oE  the  earth,  as  born  only  to 
tninifter  to  their  pride,  and  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  their  luxury. 

QrcHindlefs  as  a>re  the  preten£f,ons  ofthi's  con*, 
federacy,  no  pains  are  avoided  to  become  an 
adopted  member;  For  this,  the  ftriplitig  fquan* 
dsFS  his  patrimony,  and  deftroys  his  conftituiton. 
For  this,  the  virgin  bloom  of  innocence  and 
beauty  i«  withered'  at  the  vigils  of  the  card-table, 
yorthis,  tbelofs  of  integrity,  and  public  infamy, 
a^e  willingly  incurred;  and  it  is  agreed  by  many^ 
that  k  were  better  to  go  out  of  the  world,  than  to 
live  in  it  and  be  uafafhionable^    If  this  diftiodion 
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is  really  valuable,  and  if  thehappinefs  or  mifcry 
of  life  depends  upon  obtaining  or  lofi'ng  it,  then 
are  the  thoufands,  who  walk   the  private  path  of 
life,  Qbjefts  of  the  fincereft  pity.     Some  confo- 
lation  muft  be  devifed  for  the  greater  part  of  ^he 
community  who  have  never  breathed  the  atmof- 
phere  of  St.  James's,  nor  embarrafled  their  for- 
tunes, nor]  ruined  their  health,  in  purfiiit  of  this 
glorious  elevation.      Perhaps,  on  an  impartial  re- 
view, it  will  appear  that  thefe  are  really  pofleffed  of 
that  happinefs  which  vanity  would  arrogate  to  it- 
ielf,  and  yet  only  feems  to  obtain. 

The  middle  ranks  of  mankind  are  the  m6ft 

virtuous,   the   beft  accompliftied,  and  the  moft 

^apable  of  enjoying  the  ple|fures  and  advantages 

which  fall  to  the  lot  of  human  nature.     It  is  not 

the  lead  of  thefe,  that  they  are  free  from  the  necef- 

fity  of  attending  tothofe  formalities  which  engrofs 

the  attention,   «nd  wafte  the  time  of  the  higher 

claffes,  without  any  adequate  return  of  fatisfaftion. 

Horace,  who  was  far  lefs  illuftrious  by  his  birth 

and  ftation,  than  by  his  elegance  of  manners,  was 

wont  to  congratulate  himfelf,  that  he  could  ride 

on  a  little  mule  to  the  remoteft  town  of  Italy 

without  ridicule  or  moleftation;  while  his  patrons 

could  hardly  move  a  ftep,  but  with  the  unwieldy 

pomp  of  an  equipage  and  retinue. 

The 
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The  fingle  article  of  drefs,  which,  when  fplenJ 
did,  requires  the  labour  and  attention  of  many 
hours,  becomes  a  wretched  tafk  to  thofe  who  wifb 
to  employ  their  time  with  honour,  with  improve- 
ment, with  pleafure,  and  the  poffibility  of  |a  fatis- 
faftory  retrofpeftion.  Vififs  of  form,  of  which 
*ver)'  one  complains,  yet  to  which  every  one  in 
feme  meafure  fubmits,  arc  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
keep  up  the  union  qf  the  fafliionable  confederacy. 
The  more  numerous,  the  more  honourable.  To 
be  permitted  to  fpend  five  rninutes,  or  to  leave  ^ 
card  at  the  houfes  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
politer  flreet^,  is  a  felicity  which  compenfates  for 
all  the  trouble  of  attendance  and  tedious  prepa- 
ration. To  behold  a  traio  of  coaches,  fgnic  per- 
haps with  coronets  ofe^hcir  fides,  crowding  to  their 
door;  to  hear  the  fulminations  of  a  fkilful  foot-' 
rnan,  are  joj^s  of  which  the  inhabitant  of  a  rural 
retreat  has  little  conception;  but  which  delight- 
fully afFefl  the  fine  feelings  of  thofe  who  are  made 
of  purer  clay,  and  who  are  honoured  with  the 
Tiame  of  fafhionablc.  From  this  fevere  perfecu- 
tion,  the  man  who  afpires  not  at  fuch  honours  is 
happily  free.  He  vifits  his  friend,  becaufe  he 
feels  friendly  fentiments  for  him,  and  is  received 
ivith  cordiality.  The  intervals  of  company  he 
can  devote  to  ftudy,  and  to  thepurfuitof  bufinefs 
^nd  amufement;  for  bis  communications  with  his 

friends 


Iriends  require  not  at  all  the  preparatory  trouble 
of  faihionable  formality.  In  the  unreferved  plcji;* 
^res  of  converfation^  he  looks  with  reciprocal 
pity  on  the  club  of  Almack*s,  nor  envies  thofcj 
who  knock,  ai  an  hundred  doors  in  an  evenii^g^ 
and  who  have  the  privilege  of  fitting  half  an  hour 
in  company  where  profefiion  fupplies  the  place 
of  fincerity. 

The  effe£ls  of  Fafhion  conftitute  very  wonder- 
ful phaenomena  in  the  moral  world.  It  can  tranf- 
form  deformity  to  beauty,  and  beauty  to  defor* 
0iity.  When  we  view  the  drefles  in  apifture  gal- 
Icry,  we  ai:e  tempted  to  ridicule  the  (hocking  tafte 
pf  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers ;  and  yet 
there  is  not  the  lead  doubt  but  they  appeared; 
beautiful  and  becoming  when  they  were  worn, 
and  that  the  garb  of  the  fpe£tator,  who  now  cen- 
fures  them,  would  have  been  then,  equally  ridicu- 
lous. 

During  the  (hort  period  of  a  life,  the  (Iu£luations 
of  tafte  are  ftrikingly  remarkable.  A  fmall  buc- 
kle or  a  large  buckle,  a  fhort  coat  or  a  long  coat, 
a  high  or  low  head  drefs,  appear  in  their  ti^rns,  in 
the  courfe  of  only  a  few  years,  laughably  abfurd# 
Manners,  books,  poetry,  painting,  building,  gar- 
dening, undergo  a  fimilar  alteration.  The  prevail- 
ing tafte  is  at  the  time  fuppofed  to  be  the  perfe^ 

tafte; 
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kafte:  a  tew  yt^rs  paft,  and  it  is  eJi:p1oded  as  imoii- 
ftrous;  aiiew  one  is  adopted;  that  isalfo  Toon  defpit 
ad,  arid  the  old  onie^  in  the  capricious  viiciflSttides  of 
the  innovating  f^irtt,  is  revived  once  more  to  gd 
through  the  Tame  revolutions.  Thcr«  is  ceitainly 
ja  ftatidard  of  reAitude  in  manners^  deconiih^  and 
tafte;  biit  it  ii  more  difcoVered  than  prefervcd* 
Irhe  vanity  of  the  great  and  opulent  will  ever  be 
afFeding  new  modes  in  order  to  incrkafe  that  no- 
tice to  which  it  Aitiki  itfelf  entitled.  The  lower 
tanks  will  itniiate  them  a^  fodn  as  they  have  difco^ 
Vered  the  innovation.  Whether  right  or  wrongs 
beautiful  or  ddformbd,  in  the  effential  nature  of 
thin^,  is  of  little  moment.  The  pattern  is  fet  by 
a  fuperior,  and  authority  will  at  aiiy  time  coilnte* 
hance  abfurdity.  A  hat,  a  coat,  a  (hoe,  deemed 
fit  to1)e  worn  only  by  a  great  grandfire,  is  no 
footler  put  on  by  a  Lord,  than  it  becomes  gtace*. 
fUl  in  the  extreme,  and  is  generally  adopted  from 
the  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury  to  the  apprentice 
in  Houndiditch. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  while  Falhion 
exerts  her  arbitrary  power  in  matters  which  tend 
not  to  the  corruption  Of  morals,  or  of  tafte  in 
the  fine  arts,  Ihe  may  be  fuffered  to  rule  without 
limitation.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  fhe  will, 
like  other  Potentates,    encroach    on  provinces 

where 
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where  her  jarifdiiElioh  is  ufurped.  The  varU 
ations  (he  is  conunually  introducing  in  drefs,  ard 
offervicein  promoting  commerce.  The  whim« 
of  the  rich  feed  the  poor.  The  variety  and  the 
reftleffnefs  caufed  by  the  changes  in  the  modes  of 
external  embellifhment,  contribute  to  pleafe  and 
employ  thofe  whofe  wealth  and  perfonal  infigni* 
ficance  prevent  them  from  finding  more  man-*. 
iy  objefts,  and  more  rational  entertainment 
But  when  the  fame  caprice  which  gives  law  to  the 
wardrobe  extends  itfelf  to  the  library;  when  the 
legiflator  of  an  aflcmbly  diftates  in  the  fchopls^ 
regulates  religion,  and  direds  education^  it  is 
time  that  rcafon  fhould  vindicate  her  rights 
againft  the  encroachments  of  folly.  Yet  fo  fafcin- 
ating  is  the  influence  of  general  example^  that 
they  who  pofTefs  reafon  in  its  mod  improved 
ftate,  are  known  to  follow  Fafliion  with  blind 
obedience.  The  Scholar  and  the  Philofopher  are 
hurried  away  with  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent. 
To  ftand  fingular,  is  to  prefent  a  mafk  for  the 
fliafts  of  fcorn  and  malevolence..  For  the  fake  of 
cafe,  therefore,  men  are  induced  to  join  the 
throng,  which  they  muft  refift  without  fuccefs, 
but  not  without  receiving  injury  in  the  conflift. 
Compliance  is  wifdom,  where  oppofition  is  inef- 
ficacious. 

With 
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With  rerpe6):  to  the  diftinQion  claimed  by  peci« 
pie  of  fafhion,  it  is  certain  that  they  who  are 
elevated  by  ftation,  fortune,  and  a  torrefpondeht 
education^  are  often  diftinguilhed  by  a  peculiar 
elegance  of  manners  refulting  from  fheir  improve- 
ments. But  this  ought  not  to  infpire  pride,  or 
teach  them  to  feparate  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 
It  fhould  give  them  a  fpirit  of  benevolence,  and 
lead  them  to  prblmotfc  the  happinefs  of  oihers,  iii 
return  for  the  goodnefs  of  Providence  in  beftow* 
ing  on  them  fuperior  advantages,  without  any 
merit  of  their  own.  They  flioold  be  convincedi 
that  the  warmeft  PhiJanthropift  is  iht  trueft  Gen- 
tleman. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

SERJ  EAJ^T    DAVr. 

SERJEANT  DAVY,  when  a  celebrated  Law 
Lord,  in  fpite  of  decency,  perfifted  in  com- 
ing down  to  Weftminfter-Hall  to  try  caufes  on 
Good-Friday,  cried  out,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  him,  '*  Your  Lordfliip  then  will  be  the  firlt 
Judge  finee  Pontius  Pilate's  time,  who  ever  did 

£  bufin(bi$ 
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buftnert  on  that  day/'  When  the  fame  Judge, 
on -the  pertinacity  of  a  great  Lawyer  to.  a  certain 
point,  faid^  ^*  If  this  be  law,  Sir^  I  muft  burn  alll 
my  books  i  foe;**  ••  Yowr  LotdCbip/*  replied  tht 
Gounfelior,  ^  had  ittuoh  better  read  them  firft« 

■       mmmitmmm^    ^ 


M    E    M    O    I    R    IS 

OF   A 

RAKE. 

I  AM  defcended  from  parents  of  diftinftion, 
who  were  not  more  celebrated  for  their  riches 
than  their  virtues.     I  was  an   only  fon,  and  fa 
great  a  favorite^  that  I  enjoyed  all  forts  of  indul* 
gencies;  and  being  of  a  gay,  thoughtfefs  difpofi- 
tion,  foon  fell  in  with  all  the  fafhionable  diver- 
fions,  foon  became  acquainted  with  all  the  fafhi- 
onable  vices,  and  foo»i  contraded  ail  the  fafliion- 
able  diSempers  of  the  town.     In  a-  few  years, 
however,  I  found  fuch  a  decay  in  my  conftitutioa 
by  a  regular  courfe  of  debauchery,  that  I  began 
to  be  alarmed ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  tniie' 
caufe  of  my  ill  ftate  of  health  from  my  father, 
defired  his  confent  to  make  the  tour  of  England^ 
l>ut  at  the  fame  time  determined  to  take  private 

lodgings 
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lodgings  ^t  a  village  near  London  i\\\  I  had  (by 
evilering  into  a  (alutary  reginoen)  repaired  my 
fluttered  frame.  In  this  retreat  I  was  attended 
by  a  faithful  fervant,  and,  for  particular  reafona^ 
changed  my  name.  By  the  affiftance  of  a  (kilfbl 
phylician  I  recovered  much  fooner  than  I  expeft* 
ed,  but  recovered  only  to  eomrad  new  difbrders^ 
for  with  my  health  my  paeons  too  returned,  and 
hurried  me  on  to  thofe  fcenes  from  which  I  had 
fled  with  fo  much  deteftatioii.  It  was  here  I  com- 
menced an  acquaintance  with  a  fine  young  girl 
who  frequently  vifited  the  family  where  I  lodged. 
This  girl's  father  had  been  dead  about  a  year, 
leaving  her  to  the  care  of  a  rigid  mother-in-law, 
with  a  very  fmall  income.  I  was  immediately 
iiruck  with  the  youth  and  beauty  of  this  lovely 
creature,  and  refolved  to  procure  her  for  a  mif- 
trefe:  but  when  I  difcovered,  on  a  more  intimate 
aiequaintance,  the  beauties  of  her  mind,  and  her 
icafy  unaffibfked  itinocence,  I  was  fomewhat  ftartled 
at  the  thoiighu  of  undermining  her  virtue.  But 
having  early  imbibed  a  fet  of  loofe  principles^ 
and  knowing  if  I  i:ould  bring  myfelf  to  like 
matrimony,  that  my  father  would  never  confent 
to  fo  unequal  a  match,  I  boldly  purfued  my  firft 
defign,  and  employed  the  rooft,  infinuatiug  arts  to 
4tonquer  her  prudery,  and  to  fop  that  virtue 
vhicfa  I  could  not  Jiorm :  but  all  my  attempts 
E  2  were 
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yfcre  vain,  for  the  love«inrpiring  Fanny  was  miC- 
trefs  qF  fo  excellent  an  underftan4ingy  and  fo  re- 
(blute^  that  partly  by  arguments,  and  partly  by 
flights^  (he  baffled  all  my  fcbemes  for  her  undoing, 
j^y  pa0ion$  however  ^ncrqafed  fo  much,  that  I 
was  animated,  to  repeat  my  attacks^  and  at  length 
prevailed  on  her  to  agr^e  to  a  private  marriage. 
I  provided  a  genteel  apartment  fpr  her  in  town, 
^nd  faw  h^r  a$  ofteq  as  I  cpuld,  during  the  fpace 
of  two  years,  befpre  the  expiration  of  which  fliG 
brought  into  (he  wor\d  b,  daughter,  ot  whom  I 
Was  then  very  fond;  but  length  of  time,  my 
own  unfettled  difp.o(ition,  s^nd  the  fight  of  a  young 
lady  of  fafliipn,  to  who(u  my  father  introduced  mt 
for  a  hufband,  made  me  abandon  for  ever  one  of 
the  gentleft  creatures  that  man  can  be  bleft  with. 
I  left  ^  bank  note  of  500/.  on  her  tpilet  one 
morning,  with  a  letter,  wherein  I  told^  her  in  what 
xtianner  I  had  decieived  b^r,  and  that  I  fihould 
never  fee  her  again.  It  was  not  without  the  moft 
cutting  reflections  that  I  committed  this  mailer- 
piece  of  barbarity,  (for  fo  I  muft  call  it)  as  I  knew 
ih6  loved  me  with  the  fincereft  tendernefs.'  But 
a  new  face  quickly  reftored  me  to  my  ufiial  tran^ 
quillity,  and  I  had  nothing  to.  fear  from  her,  be.- 
caufe  (he  could  produce  no  certificate  of  our 
marriage.  My  intended  wife  received  my  ad- 
^e£[e$  with  pleafure; — but  ala^!  how  vain  are 
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|i1i  fablunary  fchemes!— (he  was  feized  with  thq 
fmail  pox,  which  raged  with  fuch  violence  that 
(he  died  in  a  few  days.  A  difappointment  of  this 
kind  would  perhaps  have  made  a  deep  impreflion 
on  a  man  of  let  volatility,  but  I  foon  recovered 
from  it,  plunged  headlong  into  all  ray  former  ex- 
tiavagancies,  and  took  my  611  once  more  of  what 
fine  gentlemen  call  pleafure.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  my  father  died  and  left  me  a  very  large  for- 
tune. I  had  attended  him  clofely  during  his  ilL 
nefs,  and  having  many  opportunities  to.  meditate 
on  my  pad  follies,  refo\yed  to  foicfake  t;bem ;  bujt 
this  unexpeQed  fupply,  and  the  iqcreafe  of  com-- 
pany  i(  pal^rally  produced,  encouraged  me  to 
proceed,  till  at  laft  I  grew  weaxy  and  diffatisfied. 
I  looked  back  with  horror  on  a  miTpent  life,  and 
would  have  given  the  world  to  retrieve  my  peace 
of  mind.  No  part  of  my  life  could  I  recolleQ: 
with  any  fatisfaQion  but  that  which  I  fpent  with 
my  once  much -loved  and  mod  amiable  Fanny. 
I  reflefled  on  the  injuries  fhe  had  received  from 
me,  and  often  wiflied  that  I  had  it  my  power  to 
afk  her  forgivenefs.  I  went  myfelf  to  the  place 
where  we  had  enjoyed  fo  many  hours  exquifite 
faappinefs,  but  all  the  people  had  been  a  long 
while  removed,  and  nobody  could  tell  me  whi- 
ther* I  was  fatigued  with  enquiries  to  no  pur- 
pofC|  and  concluded  that  both  Jhe  and  her  child 
^'      **  were 
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were  dead^-^ptrhdips  with  grief,  for  my  unkind 
ufage.  Thefe  thoughts  afflicted  mc  fo  much  that 
I  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  and  j  oft  on  the  brink  of  re^ 
eovery^  was  advifed  by  my  phyficians  to  try  the 
country  air.  According  to  their  advice  I  fet  out 
for  an  eftate  I  had  in  Dorfetfhjre,  accompanied 
by  a  very  agreeable  young  friend^  lo  whom  my 
father  had  b«en  guardian :  but  he  dying  before 
my  friend  was  of  age^  an  uncle  of  mine  was  cho^ 
fen  in  his  ftead.  He  was  much  younger  than 
myfelf,  and  became  not  my  intimate  till  I  had 
quitted  my  follies.  We  arrived  there  in  the  fined 
fpring  I  ever  faw,  and  as  excrcife  was  one  of  my 
Doftor's  prefcriptions^  I  walked  every  evening  in 
the  adjacent  fields. 

In  one  of  thefe  evening  migrations,  as  we  croff- 
ed  a  field  bounded  by  a  fmall  farm,  we  met  a  very 
beautiful  rural  nymph,  I  took  not  much  notice  of 
h?r  at  firft,  (for  I  was  grown  quite  indiiFerem  to 
t^he  fex)  but  my  companion  was  inftantly  charmed 
with  her  figure,  and  approaching  her^  aiked  in  the 
politeft  manner  a  few  queftions  about  herfelf  and 
family,  to  which  ftie  replied  with  great  modefty 
prudence,  and  good  humour.  'When  fhe  left  us 
he  was  very  lavifh  of  his  encomiums  on  her  per- 
fon  and  manners,  and  after  this  interview  I  mifled 
bim  feveral  evenings.     He  always  told  me  on  bis 

return 
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licluim  he  bad  difcoiirfed  with  the  pretty  ru{lie» 
and  difcovered  her  to  be  a  mo^  amiable  creature. 
He  ufualiy  finiQied  bis  panegyrick  with  faying 
**  How  happy  will  that  man  be  who  firft  inrpires 
her  gentle  heart  with  love !     This  fond  exclama* 
tion  brought  to  my  remembrance  ray  firft  inter- 
view with  the  innocent  Fflfnny.     He  prevailed  on 
me  with  great  difficulty  to  accompany  him  the 
nejtt  meeting.  '  I  went  to  oblige  hira^  but  could 
not  help  taking  out  a  picture  of  my  dear  Fann^, 
(while  my  friend  was  engaged  with  his  fair  com- 
panion) which  was  drawn  in  the  days  of  our  fond- 
hefs^  and  which!  carribd  about  me  ever  aftefmy 
iruitlefs  fearch  for  hen  .  . 

While  I  was  Idft  in  ruminating  on  the  precious 
moments  I  had  fperit  in  Fanny's  company,  my 
attention  Was  diverted  by  the  fudden  appearance 
oi  a  countryman  whom  the  ruAic  maiden  was 
defirous  of  avoiding ;  upon  this  I  haftily  put  the 
piftiite  in  my  pocket,  (as  I  thought;)  but  when  I 
came  home  and  pulled  out  my  handkerchief,  no 
piflure  was  to  be  found.  A  lofs  of  this  kind 
tnademe  very  uneafy  :  I  told  ray^  friend  of  it,  and 
added,  **  perhaps  your  favorite  has  picked  it  up 
in  her  walks."  A  lucky  thought  replied  be;  1 
filali  at  leaft  have  a  good  excufe  to  afk  for  her  at 
Aq  hauSt^  where  fixe  has  affttred  me  ihe  lives, 

with 
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"mlh  her  mother  and  aiint.  I  am  impatient,  ton^ 
tinued  he,  to  fee  them,  fof  if  they  are  as  agreeable 
a&  I  imagine  the  relations  of  fo  lovely  a  girl 
ntuft  be,  I  am  refolved  to  be  uriited  to  her  for 
ever.** 

At  the  clofe  of  this  fpeech  I  fighed;  Fanny's 
image  again  rofe  in  my  mind,  and  I  could  not 
help  faying  to  myfelf,  "  What  happinefs  might  I 
now  have  enjoyed,  had  my  paflions  been  regula- 
ted by  virtue  and  honour?'* 

The  next  nibrning  he  fet  but  to  the  Krm,  h\il 
returned  with  looks  bf  aftoriifliment,*  and  thus 
addreffed  me:  I  haVe  been  Witnefs  to  a  very  ex- 
traordinary^ and  afflifting  fcene.  On  my  afking 
to  ipeak  with  the  young  lady,  a  tight  lafs  conduc- 
ted me  into  a  little  parlour,  where  a  venerable 
old  lady,  with  another  much  younger,  were  ready 
to  receive  me.  They  were  both  dreffed!  plain,  but 
neat.  The  elder,  rofe  with  great  dignity,  to  a€- 
tofl:  me,  the  other,  by  a  wildnefs  in  her  counte- 
nance, feemed  to  be  furprized  and  difappointed 
at  the  fight  of  me,  and  could  only  make  a  fign  to 
her  companion,  who  afked  me  very  politfcty  if  I 
had  any  bufinefs  with  her  niece. 

"  I  have  often  had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  yoor 
niece,  madams"  faid  l^  **  and  fliouW  be  happy  in 

being 


being  permitted  to  n^ait  on  you  and  her  at  fome 
leiruire  hour^^  aH  I  am  your  neighbdilTj  fthd  defiri- 
ous  of  cnUiviitihg  kn  acquaintance  with  all  yoUi: 
family;  (boding  reli>earully  to  both  Utdits)  but  ihjr 
prefiht  bufineis  is  only  #idi  ybur  hii!te-^I  caxhe 
to  enquire  if  fhe  fbtind  a  pil^ui^e  ycifterday  in  hei* 
walks^  which  a  friiind  of  riiine  dirdtitJ^  {bdie#lieipb 
(he  imagines)  in  this  glrkTs/* 

^'  Yes,  Sir^''  replied  the  lady,  who  had  not  power 
to  fpeak  before;  '*  my  daughter  found  it,  and  the 
fight  of  it  renewed  the  greateft  forrdw  I  ever  felu 
Here  ix  is^  I  reftor^.it  to  you  and  your  friend.** 

^  She  could  fay  h6  inbre— a  Uodd  of  tears  huftt 
at  that  ihSaht  Trbni  her  eyes,  and  prevented  far* 
thei:  fpeech.     I  was  moved  with  her  jsHef,  ana 
flood  full  of  admiration  at  the^g^ces  of  her  per« 
fori,  and  manner  olf  behaving,  and  iould  only  alf* 
fare  her  of  my  concern  for  hieing  t^e  uhfoftiihate 
(though  innocent)  bccafionof  herdiftrefs,  ofjenng^ 
lier  my  affiffance  tb  remove  it.    I  tilej^ed  heir  pt^f^ 
tniffibh  to  attend  Her  at  a  inore  proper  time,  f  >ut 
file  jufl  recovered  herfelf  enough  to  tell  me^  m 
broken  accents,  that  I  muft  excuse  her  not  rf  ^ceiv* 
ing  any  more  vifits  fro^i  me^  imdi  imme  iiiately 
left  the  room. 

I  fcafcely  gave  my  friend  td  o]|pi|io  iitunity  tp 
F  finilh 
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finilh  big  recit^lj  for  being  ftrongly  prepofTeffed 
that  this  fair  mourner  might  be  my  long4oft  Fan- 
ny, I  haftily  aiked  hini  if  (he  refembled  the  pic^ 
ture? ."  Yest  indeed  fhe  does^"  replied  he.  *«  Then^ 
laid  I,  in  atran^ort  of  joy>  .**  I  fhall  onee  more 
poflels   the  moft  deferving.  of  wives,  and  mod 
lovely  of  daughters. — I  waited  not  for  an  anfwer^ 
but  flew  to  the  farm,  demanded  an  entrance,  and 
found  my  poor  Fanny  bathed  in  tears,   with  my 
darling  child  in  her  arms.— I  threw  ntyfdf  about 
ber  neck,  and  Ieis  foon  as  I  could  fpeak,  entreated 
her  forgivenefs  with  an  unfeigned  earneftnefs,  and 
begged  that  fhe  would  take  line  once  again  into 
her  favour,  without  dreading  another  feparation^ 
•^Surprize  and  joy  for  a  while  deprived  her  of 
ipeech:  flie  could  only  ftrain  me  in  her  arms< 
with  her  llreaming  eyes  turned  alternsitely  on  ma 
and  her  child,  yith  the  moft  expreffive  tendernefa. 
Before  we  had  recovered  ourfelves  from  the  firff 
workings  of  the  paflions,  my  friend,  who  followed 
mc,  and  had  gaiqed  admittance,  entered  the  room 
with  the  venerable  lady,  and  both  ftood  aftoniflied 
'at  fo  atFefting  a  fcene. 

^  ■    My  wife  prefented  my  daughter  to  me,  whom* 

'ihe  had  Informed  of  her  birtb,  &c.     As  foon  a^ 

our  drooping  fpirits  were  recruited,  I  defired  my 

'learefl:  Fanny  tq  tell  me  what  had  hapgencd  to 
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beir  during  our  long' reparation,  which  (he  did  in 
the  following  manner.  • 

When  I  read  your  cruel  intentions  of  never* 
ftting me  again,  I  fell  fenfelefs on  ihc  floor,  from- 
which  i-^.as  railed  by  the  .woman  .of  the  houfe,  • 
who  lan.up.op  hearing. the  {krieks  of  my  fervant.  - 
She  too  read  the  kuer^ 'Which  I  had  dropped  in- 
roy  fright^ .  and  offered  all  the  confolation  that' 
good  fenfe  and  got)d  nature  Could  fuggeft;  but  in- 
vain;  for  I  not  only  lamented  the  lofs  of  reputa-- 
tion,  but  the  lofs  of  a  man's  afFeSidn  whoiii  I  loved ' 
tenderly,  and  by  whom  I  thought  I  was  as  tender- - 
ly  beloved.     This  dreadful  difappointment  threw 
rae  into  a  violent  fever,  from  which  I  was  almoft 
niiraculoufly  delivered  by  the  humanity  and  affi- 
duity  of  my  landlady,   who  endeavoured  to  pre- 
ferve  my  life  fas  (he  aftcnwards  told  me),  not  only 
for  my  own  fake,   Biit  for  my  child's.     When  my 
health,  was  reinftatcJdi  (he  faid  I-  muft  think  of  get- 
ting a  livelihood  in  fome  profitable  and  amufing 
way.     **  I  have  a- fifter,"  continued  (he,  "older 
than  myfelf,  to  whom  I  have  told  your  (lory ;  (he 
is  in  a  gertteel  buiinefsi  €ind  has  confented,   if  you 
have  no  obje6ilon,  to  IsLke  you  as  a  partner  in  the^ 
trade.".    I  agreed  with  pleafure  and  gratitude  to 
this  propofaJ,  but  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  uneafi- 
nefs,  changed  my  jiame.— -With  this  humane  lady, 
F  2  (pointing 
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(pointing  tobcr)  I  and  my  ^ught^er  Uvetd  tffn^ 
years;  {belbcn  left  off  bufiaefs^  wi^  perf^ade4 
^le  to  do  the  fame,  affUring  me  that  we  dbould  be 
her  heirs,  as  my  good-natured  la^ndlady  was  daad^ 
and  (he  bad  no  other  relations.     We  agreed  to 
leave  the  town,  and  chofe  this  placey  where  we 
have  dwelt  erei*  (ince  in  retirement,  and  pa^d 
for  ilAers ;  my  only  wiih  being  to  Heep  my  child 
from  meeting  with  her  mother's  fat<^^   ^  As  w^  had 
f)io  neighbours  but  females,  I  trui^ed  ber  often 
to  paf^  over  the  fields  alone  to  the  widow  lady's, 
of  wbpm  we  rent  tljis  Htde  cottage:   but  how  was 
I^  amazed  iafjt  night  when  fiie  flowed  me  my 
own  pid;ure,  s^nd  told  m(^  that  a  gentleman,  whom 
fhe  oft^n  met  in  the  fields,  had,  Ihe  believed,  dropt 
i|:.    I  was  much  alarmed,  and  concluded  you  to 
be  the  gentleman,  and  feared  you  had  laid  the.  fame, 
fnare  for  your  own  child,  as  you  had  fpr  her  un« 
liappy  mother.     I  kept  her,  therefore,  at  home, 
till  I  could  compofe  my  ruffled  thoughts  on  this 
difcovery*  I  {[juddered  with  horror  at  your  dieiigns 
upon  your  own  daughter,  while  aU  the  iocHnation 
I  bfid  Celt  for  you  as  my  hqfband  revived,  and  I ' 
intended  to  leave  the  place  this,  day,  when  the 
Bews .  cs^me  of  a.firanger'^  am val.    I  ina^ined  that . 
ypu  was  the  vifitor,  and  knew  not^  how  to  ad:^  but. 
b^re  i  coiiild  refolye,  your  friend  appeared,  and: 
ifji^i  fo^  my  piiQu]:e:^^I  gave  it«  and  teA  bim  a-- 
^•^"  •   '-«.-.  -^-.^    '  --  -.•-•'  -'brupUy; 
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1>CQpilX>  ^30u^skit  witbout  iQakiig  my  concent 
yifilife*  Afterwards  I  dotted  iny  child^  an4  wit 
telling  her  my  difmal  tale^  i^d  final  refoluttaQ:  to 
gnji  tbb  coiuget  viien  you  entered,  my  apai^tkinent^ 

To  conclude  x\^i$  long  na^ratiyeA  I  myft  inform, 
jrou  tljat  I  l^ycd  maryf  h^ppy  yews,  with  my  dear. 
l^anny,  after  thisi  adjyenturc,.  and  received,  if  pofli«> 
ble,  more  f^tis^i^ipn  in  the  renewal  of  our  aSec-» 
tiqn^  ttfant  I  did  at  its  (irfl;  beginnings  To  C€fjf^ 
pl(qt^  our  felicity,  we  h^  the  pleafure  of  feeipg;  ouij 
Ipvely  child  happy  in  the  poff^iSon  of  that  ayKQiabl* 
friend,  who  w,as  fo  accidentally  anfirumental  iQ 
bringing  about  pur  fecond  union/ 


on 
BE  AUTT. 

XJ^  VERYobje^that)  is  pleafing  to  the  eye;  when 
-*^,  Jf>oked^  upon^  or,  dfelightful  to  the  mind,  on 
raooifediloh,  may  be  called  beautifui;  fo  that 
i;lBauty^.im  general;  may  ft^etch  as  wide  as  the  vi« 
fihlc  cneatiod^  or  even  asfaras.the imagination  can 
^  wbicbJaa  fortoftnew,  or  fecondary  creation* 
'E&u^  wdi  f|)eak  not  only  of  the  beauties  of  an  en** 

g^ng  imjifpefil^  oftthe  rifing  orietting  fun,  gr  of 
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a  fine  ftarry  Heaven/  but  of  thofe  of  a  pifturej 
flatue.  or  building,  and  even  of  the  aftions,  cha- 
rafters,  or  thoughts  of  men.  In  the  greater  part 
of  thefe,  there  may  be  almoft  as  many  falfe  beau-t 
ties  as  there  are  real,  according  to  the  different 
taftes  of  nations  and  men;  fo  that,  if  any  one  was 
to  confider  beauty  in  its  fulleft  exteiit,  it  could  no{ 
be  done  without  the  greateft  confu(ion.  I  fhall 
therefore  confine  my  fubjefl;  to  vifible  beauty,  and 
ani  apt  to  think  every  thing  belonging  to  it  might 
fall  under  one  or  other  of  tbefefour  heads,  coloir, 
form,  exprejfion^  and  grace-,  the  two  former  of 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  body,  and  the  two  latter 
as  the  foul  of  beauty* 

Though  colour  be  the  loweft  of  all  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  raoft 
ftriking,  and  the  moft  obferved.  The  colour  of 
the  body  in  general,  the  moft  beaujtiful  perhaps 
that  ever  was  imagined,  was  that  which  Apelles 
exprefled  in  his  famous  Venus;  and  which,  tbouglf 
the  piSure  itfelf  be  loft,  Cicero  has,  in  fome  de- 
gree, preferved  to  us  in  his  excellent  defcription 
of  it.  It  was  a  fine  red,  beautifully  intermixed  and 
incorporated  with  white;  and  diffufed,  in  its  due 
proportions,  through  each  part  of  the  body. — Such 
are  the  dcfcriptions  of  a  moft  beautiful  fcin,  in 
fevcral  of  the  Roman  Poets ;  and  fuch  often  is  the 

colouring 
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boloufing  of  Titan,  and  partfcularly  in  his 'fleep^ 
ing  Venus,  or  whatever  other  beauty  that  charm- 
iDg  piece  was  meant  to  reprefcnt. 

The  reafon  why  thefe  colours  pleafc  fo  much,  is 
not  only  their  natural  livelinefs,  together  with  the 
greater  charms  they  obtain  from  their  being  pro- 
perly blended  together,  but  alfo  the  idea  they  carry 
with  them  of  gQod.  health;  without  which,  all 
beauty  grows  languid  and  lefs  engaging;  and  with 
which  it  always  recovers  an  additional  life  and 
laftre.  ' 

A  great  deal  of  the  colour  of  thefacein  particu- 
lar is  owing  to  variety,  that  being  defigned  by  na- 
ture fer  the  grealeft  aflemblage  of  different  colours 
of  any  part  in  the  human  body.  Colours  pleafe  by 
oppoiition ;  and  it  is  in  the  face  that  they  are  mod 
divcrfified,  and  the  moft  oppofcd. 

The  beauty  of  an  evening  (ky,  about  the  fetting 
of  the  fun,  is  o\ying  to  the  variety  of  colours  that 
are  fcattered  along  the  face  of  the  Heavens.  It  i^ 
the  fine  red  clouds,  intermixed  with  white,  and 
fometimes  darker  ones,  with  the  azure  bottom  ap- 
pewng  here  and  therebetween  them,  which  makes 
all  that  beautiful  compofilionth  at  delights  the  eye 
Co  much,  and  gives  fuch  a  ferene  pleafure  to  the 
heart.     In  the  fame  manner,  if  you  confider  fome 

beautiful 
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beamiful  iFaceii^  fm  mfiiy  obferv^  ttikt  it  \h  tfiucM 
tbQ  lame  i^ifitity  of  coldtirs  ^bi^H  gives  thiem  that 
pleafing  look  whidh  h  fo  apt  to  attra6i  the  eye^  antl 
but  too  often  to  engaige  the  heart:  for  all  this  fore 
of  beauty  is  refblvable  into  a  proper  variation  of 
flefh  colour  and  red,  with  the  clear  bliienefs  of  the 
veins  pleafingly  intermixed  about  the  temples  and 
the  going  off  of  the  cbeeks^  and  fet  oflF  by  the 
ihades  of  full  eye-brows ;  and  of  the  hair^  when 
it  falls  in  a  proper  manner  round  the  face,  fiut^ 
though  one's  judgment  is  fo  apt  to  be  guided  by 
fome  particular  attachments,  and  that  more,  per- 
haps, in  this  part  of  beauty  thati  any  other^  yet 
I  am  a  good  deal  perfuaded  that  a  complete  brown 
beauty  is  really  pieferable  to  a  per  fed  fair  one,  the 
bright  brown  giving  a  luftre  to  all  the  otb^r 
colours,  a  vivacity  to  the  eye,  and  a  richnefs  to  the 
whole  look,  which  one  feeks  in  vaih  in  the  Whiteflt 
and  mod  tranfparent  {kins.  Raphael's  moil  charm- 
ing Madona  is  a  brunette  beauty;  and  alt  the  bed 
artifts  in  the  nobleft  age  of  painting,  about  Leo 
the  Tenth's  time,  ufed  this  deeper  and  richer  kind 
of  colouring. 

Form  takes  in  the  turn  of  each  part,  as  well  as 
the  fymmeiry  of  the  whole  body,  even  to  thd 
turn  of  an  eye*brow^  or  the  falling  of  the  hair. 
I  fhould  think)  too,  that  the  atthude^  while  fixed, 

ought 
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flight  to  be  reckoned  under  this  article :  by  whidi 
J  do  not  only  mean  the  pofture  of  the  perfoi^  but 
the  pofitioa  of  each  ^  part;  as  the  turning  of  the 
i^eck)  the  extending  of  the  hand^  the  placing  of  a 
footi  and  fo  on  to  the  ipoft  minute  particulars. 

The  general  caufe  of  beauty  in  the  form  of 
fliape^  in  both  feres,  is  a  proportion,  or  an  union 
and  hariiiony^  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  dif*- 
tinguifhing  charafler  of  beauty,  in  the  female 
form,  is  delicacy  and  foftnefs;  and>  in  the  male^ 
either  apparent  ftrength,  or  agility.  The  fineft 
e^^mples  that  can  be  feen,  for  the  former^  is  the 
Venus  of  Medici;  and,  for  the  two  latter,  the 
Hercules  Farnefe,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 
Therein  one  thing,  indeed,  in  the  laftofthefe 
figures,  which  is  called  the  iranfcendent,  or  Ce- 
leftial.  It  is  Something  diftinci  from  all  human 
beauty,  and  of  a  nature  greatly  fuperior  to  it; 
fomething  that  feems  like  an  air  of  Divinity,  which 
is  expreffed,  or  at  leaft  is  to  be  traced  out,  in  but 
very  few  works  of  the  artifts;  and  of  which  fcarce 
any  of  the  Poets  have  caught  any  in  their  defcrip- 
tion,  or  perhaps  even  in  their  imagination,  except 
Homer  and  Virgil  among  the  ancients^  and  our 
Shakefpeare  and  Milton  among  the  moderns. 

The  beauty  of  the  mere  human  form  is  much 
iuperior  to  that  of  colour;  and  it  may  be  partly  for 
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this  re^fcn,  that  when  one  is  obferving  tlie  fineft 
works  of  the  artifts  at  Rome,  where  there  is  ftill 
the  nobleft  colleftion  of  any  in  the  world,  one 
feels  the  inind  more  ftruck  and  more  charmed 
with  the  capital  ftatues,  than  with  the  piftures  of 
t^c  greateft  matters. 

The  two  other  conftituent  parts  of  beauty  are 
expression  ^nd  grace-  the  former  of  which  iscom- 
inon  to  all  perfons  and  faces,  and  the  latter  is  to  be 
jnet  with  in  very  few.  By  expression,  I  mean  the 
expreflion  of  the  paflion^ ;  the  turns  and  changes 
of  the  mind,  fo  far  as  they  are  made  vifible  to  the 
?ye,  by  our  looks  or  gcftures. 

Though  the  mind  appears  principally  in  the  face, 
and  attitudes  of  the  head,  yet  every  part  aU 
moft  of  the  hunnan  body,  on  fome  occafion  or 
other,  may  become  expreflive.  Thus  the  lan- 
suifliing  hanging  of  the  arm,  or  the  vehement  ex- 
ertion of  it;  the  pain  expreffed  by  the  finger  of 
one  of  the  fons,  in  the  famous  groupe  of  Laocoon, 
and  in  the  toes  of  the  dying  gladiator.  But  this, 
again,  is  often  loft  among  us  by  our  drefs;  and, 
indeed,  is  of  lefs  concern,  becaufe  the  expreffion 
of  the  paflions  paffes  chiefly  in  the  face,  which  wc 
by  good  luck  have  not  as  yet  concealed. 

The  parts  of  the  face,  in  which  the  paflions  moft 

frequently  make  their  appearance^  are  the  eyes 
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ttndmoiith ;  but  from  the  eyes  they  diffufe  them^ 
felves  very  ftrongly  about  the  eye  brows,  a^,  in 
the  other  cafe,  they  appear  often  in  the  parts  all 
round  the  mouth. 

Philofophers  mly  difpute  as  much  as  they 
^leafe  about  the  feat  of  the  foul :  but,  wherever 
it  refidesj  1  am  fare  that  it  fpeaks  in  the  eyes.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  not  injured  the  eye- 
brows)  in  nlakirig  them  only  depeiidants  on  the 
eye;  for  they,  efpecially  iil  lively  faces,  have,  as 
it  were,  a  language  of  their  owd ;  and  are  ex* 
tremely  varied,  according  to  the  different  fenti- 
ments  and  paffions  of  the  mind. 

We  may  fay,  in  geheral,  that  all  the  tender  and 
kind  paffions  add  to  beauty,  and  all  the  cruel  and 
unkind  ones  add  to  deformity ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  good  nature  may,  very  juftly,  be  faid 
to  be  ''the  beft  feature^  even  in  the  fined  face." 

Mr.  Pope  has  included  the  principal  paffion  of 
each  fort  in  two  very  pretty  lines. 
Love,  Hope  and  Joy,  fair  pteafure's  fmiling  train; 
Hate,   Fear,  and  Grief  the  family  of  pain. 

The  former  of  which  naturally  give  an  addition 
nal  luftre  and  enlivening  to  a  beauty,  as  the  latter 
are  too  apt  to  fling  a  gloom  and  cloud  over  it. 
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Yet  in  thcfe,  and  all  the  other  paffions,  I   do 
not  know  whether  moderation  may  not  be,  in  a 
great  mcafure,  the  rule  of  their  beauty,  almoft  as 
far  as  moderation  in  aftions  is  the  rule  of  virtue. 
Thus,  an  cxceffive  joy  may  be  too  boifterous  in 
the  face  to  be  pleafing;  and  a  degree  of  grief,  in 
fome  faces,  and  on  fome  occafions,  may  be  ex- 
tremely beautiful.   Some  degrees  of  anger,  fhame, 
furprize,   fear,   and  concern,  are  beautiful ;  but 
all  excefs  is  hurtful,  and  all  excefs  ugly.     Dull- 
nefs,   aufterity,    impudence,    pride,    afFeflation, 
malice,  and  envy,  are,  I  believe,  always  ugly;  fo 
that  the  chief  rule  of  the  beauty  of  the  paflions  is 
moderation,   and  the  part  in  which  they  appear 
moft  ftrongly  is  the  eyes.     It  is  there  that  love 
bold$  all  his  tendered  language :  it  is  there  that 
virtue  commands,  modefty  charms,  joy  enlivens, 
fortow  engages,  and  inclination  (ires  the  heart  of 
the  beholders:  it  is  there  that  even  fear,  and  an^ 
ger,  and  confufion,   can  be  charming.     But  all 
thefe,'  to  be  charming,  mud  be  kept  within  their 
due  bounds  and  limits;  for  too  fullen  an  appear- 
ance otvirtue,  a  violent  proftitute  fwell  of  paf- 
fion,  a  ruilic  and  overwhelming  modefty,  a  deep 
fadnefs,  or  too  wild  and  impetuous  a  joy,  become 
all  either  opprelfive  or  difagreeable. 

The  laft  finifhing  and  nobleft  part  of  beauty  is 
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Grace,  which  every  body  is  accuftomcd  to  fpeak  of 
as  a  thing  inexplicable,  and  in  a  great  meafure  I 
believe  it  is  fo.  We  know  that  the  foul  is,  but 
we  fcarce  know  what  it  is  :  every  judge  of  beauty 
can  point  out  grace,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  fixed 
upon  a  definition  for  it. 

Grace  often  depends  on  fome  very  little  inci- 
dents  in  a  fine  face  ;  and,  in  a6lions,  it  confifts 
more  in  the  manner  of  doing  things,  than  in  the 
things  themfelVes.  It  is  perpetually  varying  its  ap- 
pearances, and  is  therefore  much  more  difficult  to 
be  confidercd  than  ariy^  thing  fixed  and  Heady. 
While  you  look  upon  one  it  deals  from  under  the 
eye  of  the  obferver;  and  is  fucceeded,  perhaps,  by 
another,  that  flits  away  as  foon ;  and  as  impercep-. 
tibly 

It  is  on  this  account  that  grace  is  better  to  be 

ftudied  in  Coregio's;  Guido's,  and  Raphael's  pic*- 

tures,  than  in  real  life.     Thus,  for  inftance,  if  I 

wanted   to  difcover  what  it  is  that  makes  anger 

graceful  in  a  fet  of  features  full  of  the  greateft 

fweetnefs,  I  fhould  rather  endeavour  to  find  it  out 

in  Guido's  St.  Michael,  than  in  a  beautiful  lady's 

face;  becaufe,  in  the  piftured  Angel,  one  has  full 

leifure  to  confider  it;  but,  in  the  living  one,  it 

would  be  too  tranfient  and  changeable  to  be  the 

fubjeft  of  any  Heady  obfervation. 

But, 
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But,  though  one  cannot  punQually  fay  what  grace 
is,  we*  may  point  out  the  parts  and  things  in  which 
it  is  moft  apt  to  appear. 

The  chief  dwelling-place  of  grace  is  about  the 
mouth;  though,  at  times,  it  may  vifit  every  limb 
or  part  of  the  body.  But  the  mouth  is  the  chief 
feat  of  grace,  as  much  as  the  chief  feat  for  the 
beauty  of  the  pallions  is  in  the  eyes. 

In  a  very  graceful  face  (by  which  I  do  not  fo 
ttiuch  mean  a  majeftic,  as  a  foft  and  plcafing  one,} 
there  is,  now  and  then,  a  certain  delicioufnefs  that 
almoft  always  lives  about  the  mouth,  in  fomething 
not  quite  chough  to  be  called  a  fmile,  but  lather 
ati  approach  towards  one,  which  Varies  gemly 
about  the  different  lines  there,  like  a  little  flutter- 
ing Cupid;  and^  perhaps,  fometimes  difcovers  a 
little  dimple,  that  after  juft  lightening  upon  you 
difappears,  and  again  appears  by  fits^  This  I  take 
to  be  oiUt  of  the  moft  pleafing  forts  of  grace  of  any. 

'The  grace  of  attitudes  may  belong  to  the  pofi- 
tion  of  each  part,  as  well  as  to  the  carriage  or  dif- 
f        pofition  of  the  whole  body :  but  how  much  more 
it  belongs  to  the  head,  than  to  any  other  part,  may 
•^  be  feen  in  the  pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  pain- 

ters; and  particularly  in  thofe  of  Guido,  who  has 
been  rather  too  laviCd  in  beftowing  this  beauty  on 
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almoft  all  his  fine  women;  whereas  nature  ha« 
given  it  in  fo  high  a  degree  but  to  very  few. 

The  turns  of  the  neck  are  extremely  capable  of 
grace,  and  are  very  cafy  to  be  obferved,  and  very 
diflScult  to  be  accounted  for :  and  how  much  of  this 
grace  may  belong  to  the  arm  and  feet,  as  well  as 
tp  the  neck  and  head,  may  be  feen  in  dancing. 

There  are  two  very  dillinft  forts  of  grace,  the 
majeftic  and  the  famili;ir :  the  former  belongs  chiet 
ly  to  the  very  fine  women,  and  the  latter  to  the 
very  pretty  ones,  that  is  more  commending,  and 
this  the  more  delightful  and  engaging.  Milton 
fpeaks  of  thefe  two  forts  of  grace,  and  gives  thq 
majeftic  to  his  Adam,  and  both  the  familiar  and 
majeftic  to  Eve;  but  the  latter  in  the  lefs  degree 
than  the  former. 

But,  though  grace  is  fo  difficult  to  be  j^ccountcd 
for  in  general,  yet  I  have  obferved  two  particular 
things,  which,  I  think,  hold  univerfally  in  relation 
to  it.  The  firft  is,  "  That  there  is  no  grace  without 
motion:*'  by  which  I  mean,  without  fome  genteel 
or  pleafing  motion,  cither  of  the  whole  body,  or  of 
fome  limb,  or  at  lead  of  fome  feature.  The  fecond 
is,  "  That  there  can  be  no  grace  with  impropriety;'^ 
or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  can  be  graceful, 
that  is  not  adapted  to  the  charaflers  of  the  perfom 

Hence 
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Hence  the  graces  of  a  little  lively  beauty  would 
become  ungraceful  in  the  chara3er  of  Majefty,  as 
the  majeftic  air  of  an  Emprefs  would  quite  deftroy 
the  prettinefs  of  the  former.  The  vivacity  that 
adds  a^  grace  to  beauty  in  youth,  would  give  an  ad- 
ditional deformity  to  old  age ;  and  the  very  fame 
airs  which  would  be  charming  on  fome  occaHons^ 
may  be  quite  fhocking  when  extremely  miftimed, 
or  extremely  mifplaced. 

But,  if  we  are  enchanted  with  excellencies  of 
the  human  form,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  beauties 
of  the  works  of  nature?  If  we  look  upon  the  earthy 
we  fee  it  laid  out  in  a  thoufand  beautiful  inequaU 
ities^  and  a  pleafing  variety  of  plains,  hills,  and 
mountains,  generally  clothed  by  Nature  in  a  liv- 
ing green,  the  colour  that  is  the  moft  delightful^ 
and  the  moft  refreftiing  to  the  eye,  diverfified  with, 
Hn  infinity  of  different  lights  and  (hades,  adorned 
wixh  various  (brts  of  trees,  fruits  and  flowers;  in- 
terfperfed  often  with  wmding  riyeij^s,  or  limpid 
ftreams,  or  fpreading  lakes,  or  terminating,  per- 
haps, on  a  view  of  the  fea,  which  is  for  ever  chang 
ing  its  form,  and  in  every  form  is  pleafing* 

If  we  look  up  to  the  Heavens,  how  charming 
are  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  the  gentle  azure  of  the 
noble  arch  expanded  over  pur  heads,  the  various, 

appear- 
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Qppearance  and  colours  of  the  clouds,  the  fleeting 
fliower,  and  the  painted  bow?  even  in  the  abfencc 
fef  its  great  enlivener,  the  fun,  we  fee  it  all  ftuddcd 
Vith  living  lights,  br  gilded  by  the  niore  folenini 
beauties  of  the  moon,  nioft  pleafing  in  her  infant 
Ihape,  and  moft  majeftic  when  in  her  full  orb* 

If  we  turn  to  the  different  forts  of  animals,  it  is 
obfervable  enough  among  them,  that  the  beauty 
ivhich  is  deCgned  chiefly  to  pleafe  One  another,  in 
their  own  fpecies,  is  fo  contrived  as  to  diffufe 
pleafure  to  thofe  of  othi^r  fpecies,  or  at  leaft  to 
hian.  How  Deaiitiml,  even  to  lis,  are  the  colours 
Ihat  adorn  the  necks  of  the  pigedn  or  the  pheafant, 
the  train  of  the  riiackaw  and  peacock,  and  the 
whole  drefs  of  feveral  forts  of  birds,  more  particii^ 
larly  in  the  Eaftern  parts  of  the  world!  How  neat 
and  pleafing  is  the  make  of  the  deer,  tlie  grey- 
hound, and  feveral  forts  of  hdt-fes!  How  beauti- 
ful is  the  expreffion  of  the  paflSons  m  a  faithful 
dog!  And  they  are  not  even  without  fome  de- 
grees of  grace^  as  may  be  feedr  in  particular  in 
the  natural  motions  of  a  Chinefe  pheafant,  or  the 
acquired  ones  of  a  managed  horfc.  And  I  the 
rather  take  part  of  the  beauty  of  all  thefe  crea^ 
tures  to  be  meant  by  the  bounty  of  nature  for  us^ 
becaufe  moft  of  the  different  forts  of  fea  fiflii 
tfhich  live  chiefly  out  of  our  fight,  are  of  colours 
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and  forms  more  hideous,  or  at  beft  Icaft  agreeable 
to  us. 

And,  as  the  beauty  of  one  fpecies  of  animals 
may  be  fo  defigned  2lnd  adapted  as  to  give  plea- 
fure  to  many  others,  fo  the  beauty  of  different 
-worlds  may  not  be  confined  to  each,  but  be  car« 
ried  on  from  one  world  to  another,  and  from  one 
fyftem  of  worlds  to  another,  and  may  end  in  one 
great  univerfal  beauty  of  all  created  matter  taken 
in  one  view. 

And  yet  all  the  profufion  of  beauty  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of^  and  even  that  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  taken  together^  is  but  of  a  weaker  nature^ 
in  comparifon  of  the  beauty  of  virtue. — It  was 
extremely  well  faid  by  Plato,  that,  If  Virtue  was 
to  appear  in  a  viJihUJhapt^  all  men  would  be  enam^ 
cured  of  her.  And,  indeed,  the  beauty  of  virtue,- 
or  goodnefs,  exceeds  all  other  beauty  as  much  as* 
the  foul  does  the  body. 

The  higheft  objeft  of  l>eauty  that  we  can  fecy 
is  the  goodnefs  of  God,  as  difplayed  in  the  work^ 
of  the  creation.  In  him  all  goodnefs  atid  beauty 
dwell;  and  whatever  there  is  of  moral  btrauty  itt 
the  whole  univerfe  befides,  is  only  as  fo  ihanjr 
emanations  from  the  Divifie  Author  of  all  flxat  ist 
gQod  and  beautifuL 
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We  fomciimes  fee  a  few  feeble  rays  9f  this 
beauty  refle6led  in  human  a£iions^  but  much  dif. 
coloured  by  the  medium  through  which  they 
pafs;  and  yet,  how  charming  do  ihcy  even  thus 
appear  in  fome  perfojis^  and  on  fome  occafions ! 
All  the  grajid^ur  of  the  world  is  as  nothings  in 
compa^ifoA  pf  any  one  of  thefe  good  becoming 
d«9ds. 

There  is  a  mighty  eafy  confequence  to  be 
drawn  from  all  this,  which  well  deferves  to  be 
mor^  generally  obferved.  If  virtue  be  the  chief 
beaqty^  people,  to  be  beautiful,  fhould  endea- 
vour to  be  yi]:tuous;  and  (hould  avoid  vice,  and 
all  the  worft  fort  of  paflipns,  as  they  would  fly 
deformity;  for,  iiideed,  vice  is  Uie  mod  odious 
iff^  9^1  deformities. 
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Treaclierj  of  Eth^lwol^, 


THE 


Favourite  of  Edgar ^  King  of  England. 

ELFRID  A,  was  the  daughter  of  Ordgar  count 
of  Devon,  and  though  educated  in  a  private 
manner,  \yas  fo  beautiful,  that  the  f^m?  of  hei: 
charms  reached  the  cars  of  £dgar,  king  of  Eng- 
land. In  order  to  fatisfy  binifelf  whether  her  beau-r 
ty  anfwered  the  report  he  had  beard  of  it,  he  fent 
Ethelwold  his  favourite,  who,  under  pretext  of  2^ 
viCt  to  the  father,  got  a  fight  of  the  daughter.  A^ 
he  was  then  young,  and  fufceptibleof  the^  irpprcffi-j 
ens  of  a  fair  face,  he  was  fo  captivated  with  El- 
frida's  charms,  that  he  proved  falfe  to  his  truft, 
and  made  his  addrefles  to  the  lady.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  king,  he  defcribed  her  in  fuch  a  man* 
iier  as  convinced  Edgar,  that  (he  was  neither  a 
proper  obje£l  for  Ws  curiofity  nor  afFeftions.  Hav- 
ing thus  diverted  the  king's  thoughts  from  Elfrida, 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  reprefent  to  him  that 
ihe  would  prove  an  advs^ntageou^  match  to  him- 
felf,  though  by  no  means  worthy  of  a  monarch; 
and  having  obtained  his  confent  to  demand  her  in 
iriarriage,  fucceeded  in  his  fuit.     Ethelwold  had 

not 
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rot  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  bis  treachery,  before 
the  whole  myftery  was  revealed  to  the  king, 
Edgar,  however  diffombled  his  rcfentmcnt,  till  he 
had  ocular  demonftration  of  his  perfidy.  For  this 
purpofe  he  found  fome  pretence  for  travelling 
near  Ethelwold's  houfe,  and  declared  his  intend 
tioti  of  vifiting  a  lady  who  was  fo  much  cried  up 
for  her  beauty.  The  earl  pofted  away  with  the 
jieWs  to  his  wife,  at  the  fame  time  advifing  her  to 
ufe  all  the  methods  fhe  could  to  conceal  her  gra- 
ces from  the  eyes  of  an  amorous  monarch,  who 
would  fatisfy  his  defires  at  the  expence  of  her 
chaftity.  Elfrida  being  by  thefe  rpeans  acquainted 
vitfi  the  wrong  done  to  herfelfas  well  as  to  the 
king,  was  filled  with  refentment,  and  inftead  of 
following  her  hulband's  advice,  mad€  ufe  of  every 
art  to  fct  her  charms  out  to  the  grcateft  ad  van-* 
tage,  and  to  make  herfelf  appear  the  more  ami- 
able. This  interview  ferved  only  to  convince  the 
king  that  his  favdurite  had  abufed  his  confidence; 
He  diffembled  his  refentraent,  and  fent  Ethelwold 
a  little  while  after  againft  the  Danes,  to  fecure  the 
coaft  of  Northumber'land,  and  in  his  way  thither 
he  was  found  murdered.  No  -fteps  were  taken  to 
find  out  the  authors  of  this  crime,  but  Elfrida,  as 
fbon  as  decency  would  permit,  was  married  to 
^hcking, 
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ANECDpXE 

Of 

Joseph  dfe  'Second,  Emperor  of  Germany^ 

\  N  old  Auftrian  officer^  being  reduced  to  the^ 
JL\  half  pay  eftablifliment,  with  a  large  &mUy». 
prefented  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor^  fetting 
forth  the  indigency  of  bis  circumftances,  and  par** 
ticularly  mentioning^  that  he  had  then  ten  helplefa 
children  to  fupport.  His  Majefty  inquired  where 
he  lived,  went  privately  in  difguife  to  the  houfe^ 
upon  (bme  foreSgn  pretence  or  oth^r^  and  obfei:v~ 
ifig  th^  number  of  boys^  and  girls  about  him  to  be 
dcven^  a&ed^carcileftly  if-th'ey  were  all  his?  "  No, 
Sir,  (replied  the  good  old  ^Idier;)  one  of  them  is. 
a  poor  orphan,  that  a  motive  of  mere  huinanity. 
has  induced  me  to  feed  aiid  cloatja  along  with  my. 
own^  The  Monarch  then  difcovered  himfelf; 
xpt  by  thrpwing  op^n  his  coat  apd  difplaying  an 
embroidered  veft,  as  Prinices  reveal  thcimfelves  in 
modern  tragedies ;  but  by  more  unequivocal  figns 
of  royalty,  by  fettling  a  penfion  upon  each  of  the 
halffcore  children;  adding  thefe  truly  noble  and 
generous  fentinient  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  left 
the  orphan  to  his  own  care,  as  he  fliould  think  it 
but  an  envious  deed,  to  deprive  him  of  the  virtu« 
ous  pleafures  of  providing  for  his  charitable  adop^, 

tion  himfelf, 
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CopyofaLiETlrER, 

WRITTEN  BY  AN  EARL  OF  DERBY 

TO  OLIVER  cromWell  ; 

tt  is  couched  injlrong  Terms  of  BiJfatisfadHofi 
towards  the  Ufurper^  and  breathes  an  heroic 
Spirit  and  Loyalty  for  his 
SOVEREIGN. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  with  indignation,  ahd 
with  fcorn.  I  return  you  this  anfwer,  that  I  can- 
hot  but  wonder  whence  you  ihould  gather  any  \iOpt9 
from  me,  that  I  ihould  (like  you)  prove  treach- 
erous to  my  Sovereign,  fince  you  cannot  be  infen- 
(ible  of  my  former  a&ions  in  his  late  Majefty's 
fervice,  froiti  which  principle  of  loyalty  I  am  no 
ways  departed. 

I  (torn  your  proffers ;  1  difdain  your  favour,  I 
abhor  your  treafons;  and  am  fo  far  from  de-^ 
livering  this  ifland  to  your  advantage,  that  I  will 
Itcep  it  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  to  your  dc- 
^ruction. 

'  Take  this  final  anfwfcr ;  and  fortiear  any  farther 
foMcitati^ns ;  for  if  you  trdublfc  iWe  iHkh  any  jnore 
^^fiengers  upon  tUs  oeeifion,  t  IrHl  bum  the 

paper,  and  hang  the  bearen 

This 
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This  is  the  immutable  refolution,  and  (hall  fed 
the  undoubted  praftice  of  him,  who  accounts  it 
the  chiefeft  glory  to  be 

His  Majefty's  mdft  loyal 
Caftle-Town,  and  obedient  fubjefl^ 

i2th  July,  i6ig.  (Signed)    EiERBYi 


THE  DISCONTENTED  VILLAGER. 

A  MORAL  TALE. 

IN  the  mind  wherfe  Difcontent  has  fixed  it*s 
baneful  root,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  rofy 
bloffoms  of  Happinfefs.  Envy^  and  her  ghaftly 
train,  deftroy  the  infant  buds  of  joy,  and  effec- 
tually exclude  the  funfhine  of  pleafure.  No  in- 
cident can  illumine  the  clouded  brow  of  Difcon- 
tent, and  no  fituation  quiet  it's  reftlefs  and  perturb- 
ed fpirii.  1  was  involuntarily  led  into  the'fe  re- 
flexions, on  obferving  the  number  of  country  girls 
that  are,  I  niay  fay,  daily  flocking  to  London,  in 
fearch  of  vifiOnary  riches.  To  this  propenfity  for 
emigration,  in  the  minds  of  our  village  nynbphs, 
we  are  indebted  for.the  numerous  females  that 
nightly  parade  Qurftrects,  in  contempt  of  decency; 
that  fhqck  the  Ciye  of  .Modefty,  by  their  loofcand 
wanton  drefs;  and  that  wouad  the  ear  of  Chaftityt 

by 
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jtjy  their  indecorous  language.  Trace  the  origin 
of  moft  of  thefe  pitiable  objeBs,  and  you  will  find 
it  centered  in  fome  rural  village.  To  check  thj? 
roving  fpirit,  fp  fatally  predominant  in  this  clafs.of 
rny  fair  country-women,  I  fubniit.to  their  peruf^J 
the  following  narrative;  th^  leading  fe^turp$  of 
%yhich  hav,e  truth  for  their  .recommendation. 

Maria,  the  daught^  of  ,a^  ifuljiftripus  ff^rfff^r, 
ja^put  threefcorie  .miles  weft  pf  t^e  metropolis^ 
from  an  a<;quaintanc;e  wifh  Ljuqy  Farley,  ^.nejgh- 
bq^r's  dau^ht^r,  j^bp  had  ri?fiiled  jn  tpwn  JpfRp 
yciar^,  ^rvJ  .wbp  ,}i^d .  )^t;^ly  ^\^  a  yiftt  to  h^ 
iriends,  imbibed  tbe^p^rfijciojis  .npUf^n  gf  cpflaiijg 
to  Loi^don,  as  il^e  fcountry  pi>r^,i?v?*  ^o/c(^<r 
Mr  fortune.**     Hqr,  parents, ,  fqr  [^jnp  time, .  firwjf- 
!)yrM&fte4  all  h^r  fpliGitati^^s:;  but,  ifindii^  th^t 
.(hje  grew  carelefs  and  negligent  ibout  b»?.P  dpjn^ff- 
tic   employment,  and  was  p,ut  ^9f'hu,iliouf  wifh 
every  thing  around  her,  they  at  length  gave  their 
reluftant  confent.     Her  lover  had  already  been 
forbid  to  fpeak  to  her  more,  for  daring  to  oppof^ 
herwiflies;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  fliewy  ap- 
pearance which  her  fcliool-fcllow  hiid  made  in  the 
village,  and  the  account  which  her  vanity  gave  of 
the  number  of  hanc^fomc  fuitors  flue  had  at  her 
command,  operated  fo  powerfully  on  the  mind  of 
AfATW^ihjit  ./hp ^determined  to  break  down  every 
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Every  thing  being  prepared  for  her  departure 
from   her  ruftic    habitation;     from   thofe   rural 
fcenes  of  artlefs  innocence  and  delight;  (he  walk- 
ed, attended  by  her  friends,  to  the  alehoufe  in 
the  village,     where  the  waggon  was  then  fetting 
out  for  London.     Her  weeping  parents  (trained 
her  to  their  anxious  bofoms,  and  bade  her  adieu  ; 
imploring  Heaven  to  protcft  her  from  the  fnares 
and  artifices  of  a  deceitful  world !     Maria  had  a 
feeling  heart,  and  could  not  behold,  unmoved,  the 
forrows  of  her  venerable  parents.     She  paUfed 
awhile,  undetermined  whether  to  return  with  her 
friends,  or  profecute  her  ilUadvifed  journey.    K,^ 
few  moments  were  employed  in  a  ftruggle  between 
aiFeQion  and  ambition :  unhappily,  the  latter  pre- 
vailed; and  now  behold  the  adventurous  maid,  in 
all  the  bloom  of  innocence  and  beauty,   the  in- 
mate of  this  diffipated  town. 

,  On  her  arrival  at  the  inn,  (he  was  met  by  her 
friend  Lucy,  who  conduced  her  to  the  houfe  of 
the  family  in  which  (he  lived,  having  her  miftrefs'^ 
permiffion  fo  to  do.  Diligent  fearch  was  made  for 
a  fituation  for  Maria;  and^  in  a  few  days^  a  place 
offered,  which  was  readily  accepted,  by  the  inex- 
perienced girU 

Clarinda,  to  whofe  fervice  (hf  was  preferitd^ 
was  a  lady  of  fafhion,  and  kept  a  famptuous  tram 
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of  attendants.  Her  vifirors  were  numerous,  and 
of  the  firft  rank;  but  fiiU  Clarinda  was  indebted 
to  her  beauty  for  the  luxuries  (he  enjoyed,  and 
the  refpe£t  with  which  Qie  was  treated. 

MelifTa,  the  miflrefs  of  Lucy,  and  Clarinda, 
were  almoft  infeparabje  companions;  and  Maria 
and  h£.r  friend  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con* 
verfing  together.  The  innocent  girl  congratula- 
ted herfelf  on  her  good  fortune:  but  ftill  the  cloud 
pf  difcontent  reded  on  her  mind.  Lucy  was  ca- 
parifqned  in  attire  but  little  inferior  to  that  which 
graced  her  lady;  while  that  of  Maria  was  in  the 
cppoilt^  extreme. 

Lucy  foon  difcovered  the  fource  of  her  friend's 
uneafinefsj,  and,  one  evening,  in  the  abfence  of 
her  niiftr^fsj^  paid  her  a  vifit.    Clarinda,  too,  was. 
from  home,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  offered 
itfelf  fqr  difcourfing  on  this  topic.     The  aban« 
doned  Liicy,  long  initiated  in  the  arts  of  pfoftitu- 
tion,  opened   her  whbfe  {bul  to  the  aftoniihed 
Maria;   who,  till  that  moment^  believed  her(elf 
in  the  fervice  of  a  virtuous  woman.     Ar|d  no^  it 
^was  that  (he  lamented  her  rafhaefs,  in  lekvfng  her 
difconfolate  parents,  in  (earch.  of  grandeur  and 
affluence.    Tears  of  regret  fcU  copioufty  from 
her  lovely  eyes :  and  flie  expreffed  her  determi^ 
v^oUy  th(^  £if ft  nion^nt  that.  o£^redj^  to  lea«^  a 
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hbufe  Wlieirc  ihfainy'9  ahd  every'  fpecies  of  viccf^ 
Wire  unbluftiingly  jJraftifed.  H^rfrfiind  ritficuled 
tli'e  feafrs  of  the  repenting  girl,  arid  laughed  her 
from  her  intended  clopienient, 

<*  Vbu  muft  know,  Maria',"  faid  flic,  «*tHfcreis 
a!  Ci^ftain  gentleman,  a  vifitor  of  liiy  lady,  who 
faw  you  at  our  houfe,  and  is  fallen  defperately  in' 
i'ovd  \irith  you;  and,  if  you  manage  him  as  you: 
diS)|ht,  I  will  be  bound  you  may  in  a  little  time 
dbtiimand  as  fplehdid  an  equipage  as  flie  ^hbm- 
you  hoW  f^rve  enjoys.  I  hav6  promifed  that  yoli 
Ihdulci  meet  him  at  the  houfe  of  a  friieridv  whercf 
he  intends  to  make  you  an  offer  of  his  loVc ;  ahdj' 
ktfowing  that  your  lady,  as  well  as  mine,  woiild 
Be  abfen't  to  day,  I  have  difpatched  a  note  tx!^  in^ 
form  him,  that  the  meeting  ihould  take  place  thia 
dvcning." 

Maria  refufed  her  aifent  to  the  propofition  of 
her  friend;  but,  fo  powerful  an  advocate  was 
Lucy,  and  fo  fpecious  an  orator,  that  the  too  in- 
cautious Maria  at  length  agreed  to  attend  her. 
As  foon,  therefore,  as  tea  was  over,  a  coach 
was  called;  and  the  defigning  Lucy,  and  her 
Credulous  companion^  fet  out  for  the  habitation 
of  thisj)retended  friend. 

Wili  i  paipitafittg  heirl,  M^iKa  aligh^d^  fi6itt 

the 
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hotilb,  i»hTcK'Tii^is'ttaliyri6^oth»t'tha^l  cclihniJ 

tiS  BrJ^hi'o  Jn  the  ViciHity  oP  Gbv^f  OardtSi, 

ThiiroorB;  wliifch  Was  furmliied  irt  a^ftilfe,  at  oiice 

n&ff  arid  dlfegsfrit,  ^^as  lighted  with  wax;  ar6uM<l^ 

\^felt  htinj^  avaHcty  of  ^iadfes,  whofefubj^as  rti^^ 

ff^efefrifaTdifgrace  on  tlie  arlift  thaV  mVentddF 

th^Hf/i^  perTtih  that' expbftd  thetn  to  vic?w,  arid 

iWte'  i/f(h  couitf  wttfiout  a  Mafh^  behold  theiri.  T& 

lYM  rferoiV  of  infaby  wds  the  dfev6trfd  viatim'  car  J" 

riiSTd'  by  tht  ibandbnied  Liiciy,  at  the  reqtiiift  61^ 

Bfelrfioifit,  d  yblittg  n'oblemah,  art  adinirer  of  the 

m\  m\mi;  a  prbfelftd  libfertme,  who  lorigett 

fSf  the  ehjo)fiherit' of  every  handfome  woman  he 

fifvf,  arfti  \VUo  tranipled  on  every  law,  both  human 

af^id*  diviiiei  to  icxibmplilh  his  ftrifual  defiWs. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation — and,  I  fear,  a  true 
b^tfy  ^Mfi  i' wbttan  fias  forfeited  her  claim  to  in- 
nbcertce;  aft'd  her  dtspbrtment  is  beioihe  openly 
m^feCf itioift,  (he  wiflies  to  fedace  all  her  fex  to 
*ie  ritA6  level  ^ith  herfelf.  To  accoroplifh  thiai 
efiWifraF^iffi;  was  one  6f  the*  motives  Which  aftu- 
afc<$  Ltic^  to  Betray  her  innocent  friend  into  the 
A^nds  6f  ffd'rttbnt.  Another,  perhaps  a  no  lefs 
f&ifeffiSi  onH,  Was  the  gratuity  given  by  Belmont, 
tAf^fi^aitMeiVview;  a»  aW  fertbl^  of  future  re- 

wardjj^ 
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ward,  when  he  fliould  realize  his  hopes  of  triumph' 
over  the  incautious  maid.     For  to  the  fin  of  prof* 
titution,  Lucy  added  the  degrading  vice  of  ava* 
rice.      Every  art  was  praBifed,  by  this  infernal 
woman,  to   inflame   the   paflions   of  the   artlefs 
Maria,  and  lull  the  fcruples  of  confcience :  every 
allurement  on  grandeur  was  prefented,  to  dazzle 
the  undeiftanding;  every  promife  of  greatnefs  en- 
forced, to  deprefs  the  value  of  virtue^  and  pallia 
ate  the  enormity  of  vice.      The  aid  of  Bacchus 
was  fummoned  in  the  caufe  of  the  Cyprian  god- 
defs:  but  the  unguarded  condud  of  her  cbmpa-«> 
nion  had  raifed  fufpicion  in  the  mind  of  Maria, 
a,nd  (he  determined  not  to  lafte  of  the  pernicious 
goblet.     The  indecorous  language  of  Lucy,  and 
her  licentious  ge (lures,  intended  to  efface  from 
the  heart  of  Maria  the  love  of  virtue^  ferved  h\x% 
to  encreafe  its  fervor. 

At  length,  the  door  opened,  and  Belmont  ap-, 
peared.  The  unblu(hing  Lucy  ftepped  forward,, 
introduced  him  to  the  trembling  maid,  and  in- 
,  ftantly  withdrew,  Maria  called  on  her  to.return,^ 
and  endeavoured  to  follow  her.  Belmont  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  fwore  that  he  would  not  part 
with  her,  but  with  his  life.  The  innocent  maid 
refifted  his  familiarities,  implored  with  ftreaming 
eyes  his  prote£tion^  and  knelt  for  mcrcys^  but  fiei^n 
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mcmt,  the  viciout,  the  unfeeling  Belmont,  fired  %vit& 
hcT  repining  beauties,  was  determined  to  proceed 
to  violence. .  Her  fhrieks,  loud,  and  uncealing^  a- 
larm^  a  young  officer,  ivho  was  iiipping  with  a 
I^dy  in  the  next  apartment:  he  rofefrom  the  table; 
drew  his  fword;  and  his  lordfhip  having  neglected 
to  fatten  the  door,  rufhed  into  the  room,  declkred 
iie  would  not  tamely  fuller  violence  to  be  offered 
to  a  woman,  even  in  a  brothel.  The  fiery  Bel- 
mont, impatient  of  controul,  quitted  the  fainting 
Maria;  and,  darting  an  angry  look  at  the  young 
fotdier,  immediately  engaged  him.  Short  was 
the  conteft;  for  Belmont,  though  reputed  the  be(l 
fencer  of  the  age,  from  an  impetuofity  of  mind, 
and  a  too  fanguine  hope  of  conqueft,  fell  beneath 
the  fword  of  his  antagonift. 

The  (hrieks  of  Maria,  though  diftinQly  helafd 
by  every  perfoii  in  the  houfe,  were  unattended  tO; 
but,  no  fooner  was  the  claih  of  fwords  diftinguifh- 
ed,  than  the  whole  fwarm  of  mifcreams  haftcfned 
to  the  fcene  of  aftion;  where  Belmont  lay  welter- 
ing in  his  blood,  while  the  youthful  conqueror 
was  employed  in  raifing  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the 
affrighted  Maria.  His  lordfhip  defired  to  be 
moved  to  a  bed ;  and  ordered  a  furgeon  to  be 
fent  for.  He  aflured  the  people,  that  no  unfair 
advantage  had  been  taken  by  his  antagonift;  that 

Jhe 


K^i^efted  that  no  inicrriiptic^n  plight .l^e  giyenj  ^^ 
-the  geoUeDftan,;in  his  r^tfj^tffopj^die  houfe. 

■  The  detefted  Lucy,  on  this  unexpefted  de^ 
nouement  of  her  projefted  fdheme/Tetumed  to  the 
houfe  of  her  itiiftrefs ;  and,  'hallily  fnatching  toge* 
iher  her  things,  v/ithouf  cerfemdtty  bade  adieu  to 
this  manfion  of  vice,  and  ititemperance,  and  in  a 
lefs  elevated  ftation  ftill  exifted*  on  the  wages  of 
infamy. 

Lovel,  the  ygung  officer,  ^avipg  heard,  frbyn 
the  grateful  Klaria,  herartlefs  tale,  gently  reprov- 
ed her  for  her  indifcretion^  and  conduQed  her 
from  this  (cene  of  riot  and  di{Iipation,  to  the  houfe 
of  a  friend.  *  In  a  few  days,  at  her  own  requeft. 
he  difpatched  a  fervarit  with  her,  to  her  diTconfo- 
late  parents^  who  received  her  with  grateful  tranf- 
ports,  and  eyery  day  invpke,  from  the. Father  pf 
the  world,  a  ble^ing  for  her  l^raye  (Jdivereif! 
JMaria,  difgufted  with  jbe  yices  of  the  town,  no 
longer  wears  a  difcontentedmind;  but  in  the  focie- 
ty  of  her  friends,  and  in  the  plain,  unadorned,  but 
honeft  converfation  of  her  lover,  whofe  addrefles 
file  has  again  a9cepted,  finds  a  puxic  and  lading 
bappinefs. 

Would  you,  ye  ruflic  n^aids,  from  the  warning 
which  the  9ear  efcape  from  danjgerpfjjtie  ambi- 
tious 
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tioiis  difcontented  Maria  exhibit^,  fiipprcfs  thofe 
ardeilt  inclinations  for  roving,  which  arife  from  a 
fatal  mifconception,  and  contentedly  enjoy  the 
Ipleafiires  yoiir  riiral  fcetie^  poffefs,  the  world 
\(rould  then  increafe  in  virtue,  dnd  vide  hfc  Icfs 
jpredominant.  Your  lives  would  be  fpent  in  the 
fervice  of  your  country;  and  thofe  thoufand  pangs^ 
which  keen  Refleftion  from  a  fcftfe  of  error 
tirges,  would  be  unknown  to  your  bofoms ;  there 
the  rofe  of  Innocence  would  bloom ;  there  Hap- 
]iitiefs  rear  her  peaceful  manfioh.  Scorn  not, 
then,  ye  rural  nyrtiphs,  the  admpnitioni>  of  a 
Iriend;  but,  before  you  determine  On  leaving 
your  peaceful,  though  humble  cottages,  refle8: 
On  thel  pleafures  you  have  there  enjoyed ;  and 
fcomeiflplatej  with  impartiality,  the  uncertainty  oi 
happinefs,  in  thofe  fcenes  into  whith  your  ambi- 
tion and  difcontent  prompt  you  to  ehfer;  and 
where,  reft  perfeftly  afl'ured,  for  one  folitaiy 
liOvel,  vou  will  find  al  thoufand  Belmonts! 
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Meditation  in  Solitude. 

MAN,  during  his  whole  pilgrimage  through 
life,  fhould  never  lofe  fight  of  the  fixed  point 
whither  he  muft  direft  his  courfe,  and  which  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  his  being.  At  the  fame  time  that 
he  fhould  ever  remember  that  he  is  duil  andafhes, 
he  Ihould  never  forget  that  his  kindred  with  the 
earth  is  enobled  by  the  breath  of  life  within  him, 
which  allies  him  to  the  Deity,  and  bids  him  think 
above  mortality.  A  due  refleftion  upon  his  hu- 
man part  fhould  qualify  and  fettle  that  fermenting 
vanity  of  thought  that  is  apt  to  elevate  a  creature 
confcious  of  its  own  perfeftions:  the  contemplation 
of  his  fpiritual  nature  fhould  reQify  his  ideas,  take 
off  his  thoughts, from  being  wholly  attached  to  the 
objefts  of  fenfe,  and  lift  up  his  foul  to  heaven,  and 
thus  prepare  him  for  the  converfation  &  fociety  of 
Beings  of  a  fuperior  order  with  whom  he  can  claim 
affinity.  I  am  now  amufing  myfelf  in  thefe  walks 
of  folitude  and  contemplation,  where  I  can  more 
at  leifure  converfe  with  myfelf  and  the  intelleftual 
world.  Mcthinks  I  am  thus  whifpered  by  one  of 
my  invifible  attendants:  mortal,  confider,  that  ere 
long  thou  muft  be  one  of  us,  and  then  in  what  light 
wilt  thou  regard  the  aftions  of  thy  prefent  life? 

The 
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The  confcioufnefs  alone  of  a  well  aRed  part  upon 
th^  ftage, of  mortality,  will  fecure  to  thee  that  un- 
interrupted tranquillity  of  happinefs  which  we  en- 
joy, when  thou  entered  into  the  houfe  of  thy  eter- 
nity.    This  fuggeflion  throws  me  upon  meditating 
what  a  fmall  part  of  ray  real  felf  this  body  is  which 
I  carry  about  with  me,   and  how  much  extrava- 
gance and  idle  foUtude  is   employed  in  providing 
for  it.     For  what  is  this  carca.fe  but  a  living  fepul- 
c^ire,  which  prefenta  a  daily  memorial  of  mortality  ? 
The  continual  fluxion  of  its  conflituent  parts  evin- 
ces how  little  of  it  I  can  call  myfelf,  and  much  lefs 
when  I  confider  how  little  even  of  that  little,  how 
fmall  a  part  of  that  fan^enefs.,  will  be  remaining 
twenty  or  thirty  yeax;s  hence:   and  after,  this  tran- 
fitory  fabric  muft  refolve  into   its  firft  principles, 
and  mingle  with  its  kindred  duft.     What  then  be- 
con\es  of  ajl  thefe  faculties,  and  fcnfations  it  now 
enjoys?  Is  there  any  fenfe  or  remembrance  in  the 
grave?    Shall   my  duft,   pafTed   into   a   thoufand 
Ibapes  and  pofitions  ;  eaten  of  worms,  (hot  up  into 
vegetables,  tranfmigrated  by  an  endlcfs  diverfity  of 
changes,  blown  about  by  the  winds,  diflipated  by 
tbe  waters;  fhall  ih^fe  fcattered  fragments  be  ftill 
confcious  of  any  thing;  or  fhall  they  ever  be  re- 
united to  a  thinking  fubftance?  This  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Omnipotence;  and  by  human  reafon  the 
fearch  is  unfathomable.     But  I  have  a  foul,  qt  re-- 
K  2  fleaing 
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^eQing  part,  the  fpring  of  life  and  aftion!  here  is 
my  resil  felf,   the  fource  of  all  fenfations,  and  the 
only  part  that  will  furvive  all  changes.     This  body 
muft  be  put  off;  but  that  is  nothing  more  than  my 
Exuviae,  the  covering  and  outfide;  and  is  no  more 
effential  to  the  well  being  or  perceptions  of  the 
foul,  than  a  material  body,  occafionally  affumed,is 
to  an  angel.     But  as  the  organs  of  this  body  are 
the  prefent  inlets  of  fenfe,  and  the  inftruments  of 
knowledge  and  conception,  whereupon  depends  a, 
great  part  of  the  entertainments  of  this  life,  (which 
in  truth  are  no  more  than  an  animal  pleafure)  it 
imports  me  much  to  have  a  cbnftant  regard  to  the 
ft  ate  of  reparation,  when  the  foul  fliall   draw  its 
ideas  from   the  fountain  of  light  and  knowledge, 
without  the  interpofition  of  any  grofs  medium:  I 
fhould  therefore  learn  betimes  to  difengage  both 
0  ;fiy  thoughts  and  afFeftions  from  the  earth,  and 
-r    j^  %  whatever  relifhes  of  fenfc;  and  now  and  then  ftrike 
.  *•    into  paths  of  more  abftrafted  thinking;  which  is  to 
exercife  the  foul  fuitably  to  the  dignity  of  itls  na- 
ture, and  to  prepare  it  for  its  ftate  of  enlargement 
and  perfeftion.     In  order  to  this,  the  mind  muft 
be  furniftied  and  enriched  with  fpeculative  truths 
and  meditations  of  a  more  exalted  turn  than  fuch 
as  ordinarily  refult  from  the  matter  of  iiuman  com^ 
merce,  or  the  ufual  hints  of  the  obj efts  about  us. 
For  if  I  now  confine  my  ideas  and  gratifications  to 
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the  obje£ts  of  fenfe,  how  unprovided  fliall  I  come 
into  that  world  of  fpirits  where  my  entertainment 
and  commerce  mud  be  altogether  fpiritual,  and  for 
which  I  fh^U  have  no  tafte  without  a  preparatory 
excrcife!  What  a  difmal  emptinefs  mull  the  foul 
find  in  itfelf,  which  in  this  life  has  been  entertain^ 
ed  with  nothing  but  bodily  pleafures !  And  as  it 
w\\\  naturally  carry  the  fame  grofs  defires  into  the 
other  world,  what  a  horrible  ftate  of  diftraftion 
and  defpair  mufl  we  conceive  it,  to  be  perpetually 
catching  at  what  flie$,  and  will  ever  fly  from  us; 
Idnging  for  what  we  have  left  behind,  without  the 
lead  hope  of  regaining  it;  deprived  of  the  vtry 
fupport  of  the  chearing  beams  of  divine  influ- 
ence,* and  finking  in  an  eternal  void  and  defo- 
lation  of  all  things  ?  The  fable  of  Tantalus  in 
the  infernal  fli^des  is  finely  imagined,  but  comes 
farihortof  this  natural  idea.  Here  is  hell,  the 
never  dying  worm,  the  unquenchable  fire  of  a 
tortured  confcience!  Hereupon  I  begin  to  con- 
fider  in  the  words  of  the  excellent  Cowley,  but  in 
an  improved  fenfe. 

What  fhall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known. 
And  make  the  world  to  come  my  own  ? 

An  inaftive  contemplation  will  in  no  wife  an- 
fwer  this  end ;  it  will  indeed  prepare  me  to  think 
and  converfc  with  celeftial  intelligencics,  but  it 

can 
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can  be  m  <yreat  recommendation  to  any  diftin- 
guJfhed  regards  aiii  ng  Beings  of  fuch  tranfcen- 
dcnf  excellences.  1  am  then  to  exert  fuch  talents 
as  God  nas  bl'fTed  me  with,  to  his  fervicfe,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind  as  far  as  my  endeavours 
can  go ;  for  a  Greatnefs  of  thought  ihould  natu- 
rally produce  a  Greatnefs  of  adion.  Whether 
this  may  fet  me  in  any  more  honourable  point  of 
vrew,  either  during  my  fojourn  in  thefe  lower 
regions,  or  after  my  removal,  it  concerns  me  not : 
nor  can  I  be  fure  that  I  fhall  be  fenfible  of  my 
treatment  here,  after  I  am  gone  to  the  land  of 
ferenity  and  rcpofe;  but  this  I  may  promife  to 
myfelf,  that  it  will  procure  me  a  more  favourabile 
reception  among  the  compan^y  of  exalted  fpirits, 
where  the  exercifes  and  degrees  of  our  virtue, 
here  will  determine  our  rank  and  eminence:,  yes, 
the  very  refleftion  gives  nic  a  foretafte  of— Some* 
thing  the  foul  opens  and  grafps  at,;  more  than  its 
prefent  capacity  can  admit;  its  very  ideas^  its 
longing,  its  reaching  at  fomething  the  imagination 
is  even  feized  with,  but  faints  in  the  retention,  af- 
fure  me  that  it  can  be  no  delufion,  which,  by  a 
clofe  attention  of  mind,  I  can  even  at  this  dif^ 
tance  perceive  and  partly  pre-enjoy. 


TRUE 
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TRUE   PLEASURE    ^ 

Always  to  he  found. 

H£  that  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  honour 
flies, 
May  look  on*  nature  with  undazzled  eyes  : 
Read  truth's  eternal  laws,  and  with  delight 
Count  all  the  plants  by  day  and  ftars  by  night. 
It  needs  no  toil  to  find  the  way  to  blifs; 
Who  makes  content  his  guide  can  never  mifs* 
No  envious  walls  this  flow'r  of  life  embrace. 
All  wild  it  grows  in  ev'ry  defert  place. 
A  glut  of  pleafure  drowns  us  like  a  flood, 
And  evil  by  excefs,  proceeds  from  good ! 
Learn  you,  that  climb  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel. 
The  dangVous  ftate  which  you  difdain  to  feel ! 
Your  highnefs  puts  your  happinefs  to  flight. 
Your  inward  comfort  fades  with  outward  light : 
While  not  a  wretch,  that  fweats  behind  the  plough. 
But  fleeps  fecure  from  the  reach  of  woe! 
You  live  like  captives  bound  with  golden  chains, 
The  weight  and  fplendour  but  increafe  your  pains. 
You  ftrive  to  ftiut  out  care  but  ftill  the  care  remains/ 
While  mild  philofophy  purfues  its  ends 
With  eafe  and  happinefs,  alone,  with  friends. 
In  exercife,  or  ftudy  ftill  has  pow'r 
To  vary  joys ;  as  Time  renews  the  hour. 

Early 
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i^\y  as  Phofphor  (hews  his  wekome  raty^ 
;It  ftarts  from  fleep,  and  gains  upon  the  day  : 
Like  the  glad  Pcrfian  hails  the  rifing  furi. 
Makes  induftfy  point  out  the  fhade  at  noon; 
And,  when  his  flaming  orb  at  eve  declines^   ; 
Meafures  the  ftarry  vaults  with  fancy*d  lines: 
Invokes  the  heav'n-borri  mufe  from  fames  abod^] 
To  waft  the  foul  on  fancy's  wing  abroad. 
And  rife  from  nature,  up  to  nature's  God. 
But,  if  thefe  profpeds  fpread  too  broad  and  high^ 
For  the  fhort  limit  of  a  vulgar  eye; 
Let  fucb,  to  eatth,  their  humble  views  confine^ 
And  learn  a  fample  of  the  whole  defign. 
A  bcid  of  flowers,  a  grove^  a  level  plain, 
A  rugged  hill,  a  field  of  golden  grain, 
A  fwellirtg  river  more  triie  pleafure  brings^ 
Tb^n  pomp  clian  furnifh  in  the  courts  of  kings^. 


ANECDOTE. 

"ItTtTHEN  the  confederates  had  made  ah  irrcrp- 
^  ^'  tion^and  had  repulfed  the  efiemy,  a  com- 
tnon  foldier  took  <fe  carried  Monfieur  de  Croiffers^ 
Colbert^  being  a  prifoner,  into  the  town.  Colbert 
being  a  major-general,  and  brother  to  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy,  was  greately  taken  with  the  clemency^ 

humanity^ 
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humanity,  and  good  behaviour  of  this  foldief ;  he 
offered  him. two  hundred  louis  d'ors,  and  a  cap- 
tain's poft  for  life,  if  he  would  give  him  his  liber- 
ty :  "  But/*  faid  the  foldier,  *«  perhaps  I  might 
accept  the  favour,  if  it  were  not  attended  with 
fuch  diflionoun*'  He  gave  him  to  underftand, 
he  was  more  defirous  of  reputation  than  riches  5 
How  can  I  then  (faid  he)  as  a  captain,  when  oncei 
1  have  loft  my  reputation,  be  ever  able  to  face 
my  general  for  whom  I  have  fought  fo  heartily 
many  years?"  In  fhort,  he  freely  protefted  that 
he  would  much  rather  continue  in  the  ran^k  of  at 
common  foldier,  with  reputation,  than  be  raifed 
to  any  other  condition,  or  rank  of  life,  acquired 
by  a  bafe  aftion  unworthy  of  a  foldier;  and  thus 
rcjefting  Mons.  Colbert'3  propofals,  he  brought 
him  prifoner  along  with  him.  When  this  was 
reported  to  Prince  Eugene,  he  made  the  foldier  a 
prefent,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  gave  him 
a  captain's  commiffion:  fo  that  the  eminent  fidelity 
and  virtue  of  this  foldier,  by  the  grace  of  God^ 
not  given  to  all  men  alike,  made  amends  for  the 
\^ices  and  bafenefs  of  the  commander  before  men- 
tioned^ 


ON 
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ON    THE 

MARRIAGE  STATE. 

THE  fyftcm  of  our  religion  is  fo  adapted  ta 
the  rank  we  bold  as  rational  and  as  focia) 
creatures;  to  our  immediate  concerns,  and  to  our 
'  connexions  with  others,  that  whatfoever  is  our  duty- 
is  .alfo  our  intereft.  There  is  nothing  expefted 
frotn  us  in  obedience  to  Heaven,  that  our  unpre- 
judiced reafon  would  not  exa£l  of  us  in  kindnefs 
to  ourfelves. 

.  The  moft  powerful,  the  mott  unconquerable  and 
irrefiffible  of  all  our  paffions,  direQs,  compels  us 
into  an  attention  to  the  other  fex:  Our  fenfe  of 
friend fhip  is  intimately  connefted  with  the  warmth 
of  that  paffion:  A  vitiated  tafte  may  prevail  fo  far, 
as  to  divide  the  afFeftion,  which  can  be  of  no  wOrtFi 
to  the  perfoTi  who  poffefles  it,  unleTs  fingle  and 
entire:  but  he  who  has  refleflion,  will  fee,  that  in 
giving  up  the  name  of  friend,  he  forfeits  the  moft 
valuable  part  of  his  miftrefs;  and  he  will  know, 
that  to  preferve  this  confumrtiation,  he  muft  have 
but  one. 

He  who  looks  into  the  ceconomy  of  the  world, 
and  fees  the  fexes  equal  every  where  in  number, 
will  perceive  from  this  alfo,  that  he  can  have  but 
1    ^  one: 
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one:  When  he  devotes  his  heart  entirely  to  her, 
he  will  wifh  to  poflTefs  her  entire  for  the  return. 
To  fecure  fo  defirable  a  good,  religion  lends  it« 
favouring  hand,  and  makes  the  union  facred. 
Marriage,  prized  beyond  all  eftates  by  thole  who 
,  have  panfiderately  entered  into  its  union,  reviled 
by  ihofe  who  have  not  wifdom,  or  who  have  not 
virtue  to  be  conftant,  fecure^  to  us  all  that  would 
make  us  wretched  if  precarious;  and  while  it  re- 
quires of  us  nothing  but  what  wc  fhould  find  the 
higheft  pleafure  in  doing  without  obligation,  ren- 
ders it  the  duty,  renders  it  the  intereft  of  her  whom 
we  have  chofen,  to  obferve  that  conduft,  on  which 
our  happinefs  entirely  depends. 

This  is  marriage;  this  15  the  bugbear  to  frighten 
weak  and  diftemper'd  mindi;  thele  are  the  chains 
that  rattle  in  the  ears  of  thofe  who  never  knew 
what  was  true  liberty;  this,  is  the  promifed  land  of 
peace,  of  joy,  of  plenty;  the  country  \^hich  the 
timorous  fpies,  who  view  it  froni  a  diftance,  mifre- 
prefent;  but  in  which  ihofe  who  have  the  refolu- 
tion  to  enter,  fee  no  wars,  no  giants;  hut  every  man 
und^r  his  own  vine,  and  every  man  under  his  own 
Jig'iret,  reaches  with  eafy  hands  the  unrefifting, 
the  complying  fweets;  feafts  upon  the  mellow 
fruit,  or  preffes  the  rich  clufter;  and  when  he  ha$ 
laid,  down  in  peace,  rifes  in  fecurity. 

L  2  This 
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This  we  owe  to  religion ;  but  this  is  not  all  we 
owe  to  it:  religion  flops  not  here:  the  benefits 
which  it  beftows,  it  alfo  perpetuates  :    The  fame 
law,  which  required  of  us  as  a  duty  to  make  our- 
felves  happy,  exafts  of  us  the  means  of  continuing 
fo.    Love  is  the  bond  of  union  in  this  date  :   The 
fource  and   the   fecurity   of    all  its   tranfports: 
Love,  a  word  ufed  by  all,  but  underftood  by 
few;  a  paflion  boafted  by  multitudes,  poffeffed  by 
hardly  one  in  a  million  !     We  are  not  to  miftake 
for  this   glorious  enthufiafm   of  the   mind,   that 
flight  of  fondnefs,  that  irregular  and  unregulated 
defire^  which   we    feel   for  fome  new  and  fome 
agreeable  objeft;  which  grows  but  from  our  wants, 
which  dies  upon  poffeffion.     This  is  the  frailtjr  of  , 
a  child,  the  paflion  whofe  honourable  name  it  un- 
juftly  aflumes,  the  higheft  glory  of  the  man  ;  this 
is   too  voilent  to   continue,  that   too  fteady   to 
waver ;  this  cannot  remain  at  its  height,  that  can- 
riot  decay.     It  has  been  faid,  that  love,  under- 
'   Handing  it  in  its  better  fenfe,  muft  be  mutual  to 
render  marriage  happy ;  thofe  who  have  ftarted 
the  difficulty,  have  not  confidered,  that  where  it 
'is  genuine  and  real  on  the  one   fide,  it  vfill   of 
tourfe  be  fo.   Gratitude  is  a  firft  principal  in  our  na- 
ture ;  a  tender  a  difinterefted  love  on  the  one  part, 
will,  on  that  very  principal,  revive  the  paflion,  if 
decaying;  will  create  it,  if  it  did  not  before  exift,  in 

the 
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tfce  other.  Religion,  that  firft  diftarted  wiarriagc, 
^contkiues  to  diftate  that  conduft^  which  he,  who  ^ 
knew  the  fecrets  of  thofe  hearts  that  he  formed 
knew  muft  render  that  union  happy.  Love  to 
t-fee  wife  is  inculcated  as  the  firft  law  in  marriage^: 
content,  joy,  iranfport  in  her  form  and  her  afFec- 
tion,  have  not  only  the  fanftion  and  authority,  but 
the  imniediate  voice  of  Heaven  to  command  them. 
Rejoice  with  the  xvife  of  thy  youth;  let  her  be  as  the 
ioving  hind,  and  as  the  pteafant  roe ;  let  her  hreaft 
Juffice  thee  at  ali  tifnes^  and  he  thou  always  ravijhei 
with  her  love.  So  fpeak  the  Scriptures^  and  fo 
counfels  reafon;  fo  urges  that  afFeftion,  which  is 
eager  to  meet  with  its  return:  fo  infpires  that  fa- 
cred  warmth  of  heart,  thai  never  (hall  be  deceiv- 
ed in  its  expeftations. 

It  were  too  much  to  expc6l  from  human  na-- 
lure,  that  a  pofTeffion  of  mind,  the  offspring  of 
the  happieft  love,  could  be  fo  perpetual  as  to  ^ 
4Bxclude  all  alienation,  all  attention  to  the  other  %  $t 
tegards  of  the  world,  or  even  to  conquer  all  peu 
tiQinefs,  or  all  frailties  of  difpofition :  men  muft 
\k  men,  and  while  they  plead  this  in  excufe  of 
their  Own  failings,  let  them  rcmeniber,  women 
itiuft  be  women.  Let  either  fct  fome  litde  foible 
of  their  own  temper  againft  tlve  little  fault  that 
voujd  rouze  their  anger  at  the  other ;  let  this  poife 

the' 
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the  balance,  and  let  afFeftion  then  be  thrown  into 
the  fcale  that  wants  its  weight  to  fell.  Love  will 
thus  remedy  the  ills  that  even  love  could  not  ob- 
viate ;  and  the  reconciliation  ftiall  endear  more 
than  the  difpute  had  eftranged.  Love  (hall  foften 
every  reproof;  love  ftiall  throw  the  gay  mantle  of 
its  joy  over  the  rugged  path,  and  both  fliall  pafs 
the  burning  ordeal  with  unhurt  feet;  love  fliall 
difFufe  its  fweetnefs  and  complacency  about  each 
wprd  that  tends  to  the  reconcilement;  love  ftiall 
forbid  to  fleep  in  anger,  nojr  le^  the  fun  go  down 
upo,n  their  wrath. 

Shame  upon  that  philofopby,  which  calls  the 
monfter  Jealoufy  a  proof  of  love,  or  ranks  it  with 
its  offspring !  Conftancy  to  one  another  is  th^ 
fir  ft  principal  of  happinefs  in  love,  and  from  that 
conftancy  will  grow  a  confidence  above  diftruft. 
A  fondnefs  that  bad  no  more  than  charms  of  face 
to  give  it  birth,  that  has  no  more  than  riot  ancj 
I  %  ^  excefs  to  keep  it  in  its  bein^,  may  be  awakened 
from  a  drowfy  fatiety,  or  may  be  recalled  from 
fome  new  objeft,  or  fome  frefli  purfuit,  by  the 
threat  of  loofing  that  which  was  never  more  than 
the  ohjeft  of  its  empty  admiration;  but  that  paf- 
fion,  which  deferves  the  honourable  name  of  love, 
which  is  founded  in  reafon,  and  fecured  by  virtue> 
xiegle£ls  the  perfon  whom  it  can  no  longer  efteQ^lJ 

and 
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and  where  it  has  reafon  to  fufpeft,  has  l-efoI(ltioft 
td  defpife. 

He,  than  whom  none  has  better  known  the 
fecret  working  of  the  human  heart,  the  firings  of 
all  its  paiTions :  he  who  had  tailed  all  the  plea- 
fures,  as  men  have  called  them  :  Solomon,  in  the 
mod  ferious  of  his  determinations  places  virtue  in 
the  feat  of  happinefs,  under  the  direftion  of  this 
paflion,  and  makes  that  ferenity  of  mind,  that 
dbfolute  content  of  heart  which  it  infpires,  the 
firft  arid  lad  conGderaiion,  the  fum  of  tranfports, 

and  full  of.  rapture Who  will  find  a  virtuous 

woman  ?    Her  price  is  above  rubies;    the   heart  of 
her  h%ksband  dothfaftly  trvjl  in  her. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  fuch,  and  of  only 
fuch  a  paflGon,  that  the  thoughts  of  happinefs  in 
one  another  will  be  carried  farther  than  the  grave. 
Love  will,  in  this  fituation,  repay  to  religion  that 
which  it  borrowed  for  its  own  enjoyment;  and  as 
jthe  duty  regulated,  condufted,  and  afcertaincd 
the  paflion,  the  paffion  will  in  its  turn  enforce  the 
duty.  True  love  extends  beyond  the  gratifica- 
tions of  fenfe,  it  comprehends  the  foul  as  part, 
and  as  the  mod  material  part  of  its  objeQ;  it  will 
direft  and  guide  the  wanderer  in  the  path  to  eter- 
nal happinefs ;  and  above  all  meaner  confidera- 
do^s,  while  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a  purfuif, 

it 
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it  mii  carry  up  with  it  all  that  it  admires,  all  thai 
it  efteems  and  values,  into  thofe  regions,  where,: 
though  we  fhall  be  above  all  that  we  have  here 
called  pleafures,  we  (hall  find  an  additional  tranf- 
port  in  feeing  thofe  whom  we  have  loved  on 
earth,  happy  with  us  to  all  eternity. - 


Study,  Compofition,  and  ConverfCi 

Equally  necessary  to  intelUSual  Accomplishmtnt. 

* 

IT  is  obferved  by  Bacon,  that  "  reading  makes 
a  full  man,   converfation  a  ready  mao^  and 
writing  an  exa£l  man.*' 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
fcarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  dr-* 
reSions  which  he  gives  for  ftudy  have  certainly  a 
juft  claim  to  our  regard ;  for  who  can  teach  an 
art  with  fo  great  authority^  as  he  that  praftifed  if 
with  undifputed  fuccefs? 

Under  the  proteSion  of  fo  great  a  name,  I  fliafl 
therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  ingenious 
contemporaries,  the  neceffity  of  reading,  the  fit- 
nefs  of  confulting  other  underftanding  than  their 
own,  and  of  confidering  the  feutimcnt  and  opinions 

of 
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of  thoffe  whb,  however  negledled  in  the  pi-efent 
age,  had  in  their  own  times,  and  many  of  them  i 
long  time  afterwards,  fiich  reputation  for  know- 
ledge and  acuteriefs,  as  will  fcarcely  ever  be  at- 
tained by  thofe  that  defpife  them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been^  I  know  not  how^ 
propagated  among  us,  that  libraries  are  filled  only 
-with  ufelefs  lumber;  that  men  of  parts  ftand  im 
need  of  no  afliftance ;  and  that  to  fpend  life  in 
poring  upon  books,  i$  only  to  imbibe  prejudices, 
to  obilru6t  and  embarrafs  the  powers  of  nature,  to 
cultivate  memory  at  the  cxpence  of  judgment^ 
and  to  bury  reafon  under  a  chaos  of  indigefted  > 
learniiig;  ,v  ^ff 

Such  is  the  talk  of  niany  l^ho  think  themfelv^si 
wife,  and  of  fome  who  are  thought  wife  by  othersji 
of  whom  part  probably  believe  theif  OM^h  ttnertj 
and  part  may  bfe  juftly  fufpieflted  »&?  cnjdeaV^uring 
to  fhelter  their  ignofanCe  in  multitude's,  iand  of 
wifhing  to  deftroy  that  reputation  which  they  havd 
no  hopes  to  fhare.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
invariably  trufe,  ihit  learning  ifras  rfevet  tfedi^ied 
by  any  learned  man ;  and  what  credit  can  be  giv- 
en to  thofe^  who  venture  td'tdndemn  tbat"^^idfr 


they  do  not  know?  ^  .    ' 

If  reafon  has  the  power  afcrlbtd  ^to  it  .by  its 

advocates,  if  fo  much  is  to  be  dilTcovered  by  at- 
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tention  stndl  mcdttation,  it  U  hard  to  bjellcvc,  ihsft 
fo   many  millians,    equally   |>articij>ating   of  the 
bpuntiei  of  nature  with  ourfelves^  have  been  for 
ages  upon  ages  mediiatihg  in  vain :  if  the  wits  of 
the  prefent  time  expeft.  the  regard  of  poftcrityj.. 
which  will  then  inherit  the  reafon  which  \i  now 
thought  fuperior  to  inftru6lion,  furefy,  they  may 
allow  themfelves  to  be  inftrudled  by  the  reafon  of 
former  generations.     When,   therefore,  an  ati- 
thor  declares,  that  be  has  been  able  to  team  no- 
thing from  the  writings  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and 
fuch  a  declaration  bas  been  made,  nothing  but  a 
degree  of  arrogance  unpardonable  in  the  greateft 
human  underftandihg,  Can  hinder  him  from  per- 
ceiving that  he  is  raifing  prejudices  againft  IHsbwn 
performance;  for  with  what  hopes  of  fuccefscan 
he  attempt  that  in  which  greater  abilities  have 
hitherto  mifcarried  ?  or  with  what  peculiar  forc^ 
doe&  be  fuppof^  bimltlf  intrgbrated,  that  difficipU 
ties  hitherto  invincibly   0iould  give  way  before 
him? 

Q£  ihofe  whom  providence  has  qualified  to 
make  any  addition^  to  human  knowledge,  the 
lutmber  is  extremly.fmall;  and  wbat  can  be  added 
by  each  fingle  mind,  even  of  this  fuperior  clafs,  is. 
very  little:  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  muft  owe 
all  tfieir  knowledge^  and  all  muft  ewe  far  the 

larger 
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larger  part  of  n  to  the  information  of  otHcts.  To 
Underftand  the  works^  of  celebrated  authors,  to 
compreliend  their  fyftetns,  and  retain  their  rea- 
fonings,  is  a  ta(k  more  than  equal  to  common  in- 
tdllefts ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  accounted 
ufelelk  or  idle,  ^vho  has  ftored  his  mind  with  ac- 
quired kno:wlcdge,  and  can  detail  it  occafionally 
to  others  who  have  Icfs  leifure  or  weaker  abilities. 

Perfius  has  juftly  obferved,  that  knowledge  is 
nothing  to  him  who  is  not  known  by  others  to 
poffefs  it:  to  the  fcholar  himfelf  it  is  nothing  with 
refpe^l  either  to  honour  or  advantage,  for  the 
inrorld  cannot  reward  thofe  qualities  which  are 
^nccafcd  from  it;  with  refpeft  to  others,  it  is 
nothing,  becaufe  it  affords  no  help  to  ignorance 
or  error. 

It  is  with  juftice,  therefore,  that,  in  an  accom- 
l^ljfhed  charafter,  Horace  unites  juft,  fentiments 
with  the  power  of  exprefling  them;  and  be  that 
has  once  accumulated  learning,  is  next  to  confi- 
4er,  how  he  fliall  mod  widely  difFufe,  and  moft 
-agreeably  impart  it, 

A  ready  man  is  made  by   converfation.     He 

that  buries  himfelf  among  his  n>anufcripts  **  be- 

Iprcnt,*'    a3   Pope  expreffes   it,    '*  with   learned 

duft,'^  and  wears  out, his  days  and  nights  in  per- 

M  a  petual 
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J)etual  refearch  and  folitary  meditation,  is  too  apt 
to  lofe  in  his  elocution  what  he  adds  to  his  mL 
dom;  and  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  ap- 
pear overloaded  with  his  own  notions,  like  a  man 
armed  with  weapons  which  he  cannot  wield.  He 
has  no  fapility  of  inculcatng  his  fpeculations,  of 
adapting  himfelf  to  the  various  degrees  of  intel- 
left  which  the  accidents  of  converfation  will  pr^- 
fent,  but  will  talk  to  mod  unintelligibly,  and  to 
all  unpleafantly. 

I  was  once  prefent  at  the  leftures  of  a  profpuiji^ 
philofophcr,  a  man  really  (killed  in  the  fciencc 
which  he  profeffed,  who  having  occafion  to  ej^- 
plain  the  terms  opacum  and  pellucidum^  told  uj, 
^fter  fome  hcfitAtion,  that  opacum  was,  as  or^e 
might  fay,  opake,  and  that  pellucidum  fignifiqd 
pellucid.  Such  was  the  dexterity  with  which  this 
learned  reader  facilitated  to  his  auditors  the  in- 
tricacies of  fcience ;  and  fo  true  is  it  that  a  man 
may  know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

Boerhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  chemiftry  before  him,  are  ufelefs  to  the 
greater  part  of  ftudents,  becaufe  they  prc-fuppofe 
their  rea,ders  to  have  fuch  degrees  of  {kill  as  are 
not  often  to  be  found.  Into  the  fame  error  arq, 
all  men  apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiarized  any 
fubjeft  to  themfelves  in  folitude :  they  difcpurfe, 
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dis  if  they  thought  every  other  man  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  inquiries,  and  expeft  that  ftiort 
hints  and  obfcure  illufions  will  produce  in  othcriJ 
the  fame  train  of  ideas  which  they  excite  in  them- 
felves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the 
man  of  ftudy  fuffers  from  a  reclufe  life.  When  he 
meety  with  an  opinion  that  pleafes  him,  he  catches 
it  up  with  eagernefs;  looks  only  after  fuch  argu- 
ments as  tend  to  his  confirmation,  or  fpares  him- 
felf  the  trouble  of  dircuflion,  s^nd  adopts  it  with 
very  little  proof;  indulges  it  long  without  fulpi- 
cion,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  the  general  body  of 
his  knowledge,  and  treafures  it  up  among  incon- 
leftible  truths  :  but  when  he  comes  into  the  worl.d 
among  men,  who,  arguing  upon  diflimilar  princi- 
ples, have  been  led  to  different  conclufions,  and 
being  placed  in  various  fituations,  view  the  fame 
objeft  on  many  fides;  he  finds  his  darling  pofiti- 
on  attacked,  and  himfelf  in  no  condition  to  defend 
it :  having  thought  always  in  one  train,  he  is  in 
the  ftate  of  a  man,  who,  having  fenced  always 
with  the  fame  mafter,  is  perplexed  and  amazed  by 
a  new  pofture  of  his  antagonift,  he  is  entangled  in 
unexpefted  difficulties,  he  is  harafled  by  objec- 
tions, he  is  unprovided  with  folutions  or  replies, 
his  furprife  impedes  his  natural  powers  of  reafon- 

ing 
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iDg,  his  thoughts  are  fcattercd  and  confounded, 
and  gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance  with  ^ 
caiy  vifl:oiyi 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,   with  what  obftinacy 
truths  which  one  mind  perceives  almoft  by  intu- 
ition, will  be  rejefted  by  another;  and  how  many 
artifices  muft  be  praftifed,   to  procure  admifliom 
for  the  moft  evident  propofitions  into  underftand-. 
ifigs  frighted  by  their  novelty,  or  hardened  againft 
ttiem  by  accidental  prej[udice;  it  can  fcarcely  he 
conceived,  how  frequently,  in  thefe  extemporane- 
oos  controverfies,  the  dull  will  be  fubtile,  and  the 
acute  abfurd;  haw  often   ftupidity  will  elude  the 
force  of  argument,  by  involving  itfelf  into  its  own 
gloom;  and  miftaken  ingenuity  will  weave  artful 
fallacies,  which  reafpn  can  fcarcely  find  means  to 
difentangle. 

In  thefe  encounters  the  learning  of  the  redufc. 
iifually  fails  him :  nothing  but  long  habit  and  fre- 
quent experiments  can  confer  the  power  of  chan- 
ging a  pofition  into  various  forms,  prefenting  it 
in  different  points  of  view,  c.ojinefling  it  with 
kl6»wn  and  granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with  intel- 
ligible arguments,  and  illuftwing  it  by  apt  fimili- 
tudes;  and  he,  therefore^  that  has  colle6led  his 
knowledge  in  folitude,  muft  learn  its  application 
by  mixing  with  mankind. 

But 
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\feat  vrhile  the  various  opportunflies  of  convcf-* 
iatioQ  invite  us  to  try  every  mddc  of  argumeoc^ 
and  every  art  of  recomnnending  our  fentiments, 
we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  as 
are  not  in  themfelVes  ftriflly  defencible:  a  mail 
heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of  viftory,  takes  advin^ 
tage  of  the  miftakes  or  ignorance  of  his  adverfary, 
lays  hold  of  conceffions  to  which  he  knows  he  has 
no  right,  and  urges  proofs  likely  to  prevail  on  his 
opponent,  though  he  knows  himfeitfthat  they  have 
iio  force:  thus  the  feverity  of  reafon  is  relaxed, 
many  topics  are  accumulated,  but  without  juft  ar- 
t'angiements  or  (^ftin6lion  ;  we  learn  to  fatisfy  our- 
felves  with  fuch  ratiocination  as  filences  others;  anti 
'  felddm  recal  to  a  clofe  examination,  that  difcourfe 
which  has  gratified  our  vanity  with  viftory  and 
applaufe. 

Some  caution,  therefore,  mu ft  be  ufed,  left  co- 
pioufnefs  and  facility  be  made  lefs  valuable  by  in- 
accuracy and  confufion.  To  fix  the  thoughts  by 
Vriting,  and  fubjcQ  them  to  frequent  examinations 
and  reviews,  it  the  beft  method  of  enabling  the 
mind  to  deteft  its  own  fophifms,  and  keep  it  oajk 
guard  againft  the  fallacies  whij^  its  practices  on 
others;  in  converfation  we  naturally  diffufe  our 
thoughts,  and  in  writing  we  contrafl  them;  me- 
thod is  the  excellence  of  writing,  and  unconftraint 
the  grace  of  coriverfation. 

to 
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To  read,  write,  and  converfe  in  due  propcSrt*-* 
tions,  is,  therefore,  the  bufinefs  of  a  manofletters^ 

For  all  thefe  there  is  not  often  equal  opportu- 
nity; excellence,  therefore,  is  not  often  attainable; 
and  moft  men  fail  in  one  or  other  of  the  ends  pro- 
pofed,  and  are  full  without  readinefs,  or  ready 
without  exaftnefs.  Some  deficiency  muft  be  for- 
given all,  becaufe  all  are  men;  and  more  rauft  be 
allowed  to  pafs  uncenfured  in  the  greater  part  of 
tiie  world,  becaufe  none  can  confer  upon  himfelf 
abilities,  and  few  have  the  choice  of  fituations 
proper  for  the  improvement  of  thofe  which  nature 
has  beftowed  :  it  is,  however,  reafonable,  to  have 
perfection  in  our  eye;  that  we  may  always  ad- 
vance towards  it,  though  we  know  it  never  can 
be  reached. 


Love  at  First  Sight. 
% 

OH !  I  am  caught  in  Cupid^  fnare, 
Such  charttis  might  any  heart  furpriz:e; 
The  playful  ftep,  the  artlefs  air, 
The  luftre  of  her  thrilling  eyes. 
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The  curling  locks  of  cbefnut  brown^ 

That  wave  upon  a  rpck  of  fnow ; 
The  brow  unruffled  with  a  frown, 

The  cheek,  where  living  rofcs  blow. 

The  filken  fringe  that  veils  the  eye. 
The  dimpled  chin,  loves  dear  abode; 

The  fwelling  lips  of  coral  dye, 

Thofe  lips,  whence  notes  foul-rending  flow*d^ 

Still  I  beheld  as  in  a  bower, 

The  charming  maid  fequefter*d  (tood; 

Her  head  was  crown'd  with  many  a  flowef, 
The  produce  ofhet  native  wood. 

She  thought  no  fond  intruder  near. 

And  tenderly  of  love  (he  fung; 
Sweet  Philomel,  thofe  ftrains  to  hear, 

Far  from  her  neft  in  rapture  hung. 

'*  Colin,"  fhe  faid,  **  has  chang'd  his  love> 

*'  And  yet  upon  my  Colin's  brow; 
•*  The  wreath  of  flowers  I  careful  wove, 

**  Glows  in  un&ded  beauty  now. 

**  Young  Emma's  hand  he  of 't  Has  prefs'd, 
'^  ExtoU'd  her  form,  and  wailffring  gaz^'d; 

**  Nor  was  I  ere  till  then  diftrefiy, 
^'  To  bear  the  blooming  Emma  prais'd. 

N  f  Yei 


"  Yet  Colin  was  my  earlieft  choice, 
*'  And  I  till  death  will  true  remain."-^— 

She  fpoke — I  bleft  her  tuneful  voice, 
I  curs'd  the  young  inconftant  fwain. 

She  left  the  bower,  to  feek  a  lamb, 

ThatJiear  in  frifking  gambols  play'dj 
Her  Colin  took  it  from  the  dam, 
^    And  gave  it  to  his  plighted  nvaid. 

Then  flie  beheld  a  ftrangef  near, — 
Her  cheeks  affum'd  a  deeper  red  5 

In  her  foft  eye  I  mark'd  a  tear. 
As  fudden  from  my  fight  ihe  fled. 

Thus  glanc'd  away  the  dear  unknown^ 
Nor  durft  I  flop  the  timid  fair; — 

Love,  I'm  the  vaffel  of  thy  throne, 
By  turns  I  hope,  by  turns  dcfpair. 
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MISER  OUTWITTED. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

OF  all  the  paffions  by  the  indulgence  of  which, 
men  may  bring  themfelves  into  diftrefsful 
fituations,  avarice  is  the  moft  contemptible:  apaf- 
lion  which  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
to  men  advanced  in  years;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
a  youilg  fnifer  is  not  in  this  life  a  phcenomenon. 

However,  it  is  an  old  one  to  which  the  follow- 
ing tale  relates;  and  thofe  fathers  who  feel  them- 
felves drawn  in  it,  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
piece  with  fomc  attention :  the  moral  part  of  it, 
{for  that  is  of  rhore  confequence  than  the  mere 
execution)  that  they  may  not  expofe  themfelves 
to  the  ridicule  of  even  their  bed  friends,  by  iGmi- 
lir  proceeidings. 

With  many  good  qualities,  but  with  maAy  im- 
amiable  ones,  a  Mr.  Naunton,  who  raifed  a  large 
fortune  by  ufury,  became  at  length,  fo  devotfl^o 
ihe  accumulation  of  riches,  tfilt  he  thought  of  no- 
thihg  but  the  enlargement  of  his  income:  and  as 
his  paflion  for  money  acquired  new  ftrength  every 
year,  he  became  more  and  mote  addifted  to  ex- 
N  2  tortion. 
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tortion.      The^  appellation  of  Gripe,  therefore, 
was  univerfally  beftowed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Naunton,  having  buried  his  wife,  (whom 
he  married,  merely  becaufe  fl^e  had  a  long  purfe) 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  fon;  he  began  al- 
inoft  to  wifh  that  he  too  was  fent  to  heaven  with 
the  reft  of  the  family,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  fpi- 
rit  of  faving,  with  the  fewer  draughts  upon  his 
pocket.  As  for  the  parental  afFeftion,  to  that  he 
was  an  entire  ftranger;  he  had  no  paffions  of  the 
tender  kind  to  difturb  his  repofe;  avarice,  like 
Aaron's  ferpent,  fwallowed  up  the  reft;  and  his 
fupreme  delight  was  to  make  as  hard  a  bargain  as 
he  poflibly  could. 

No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  bleft  with  a  more 
promifing  fon  than  Mr.  Naunton;  but  he  was  not 
in  the  leaft  fenfible  of  the  jewel  he  had  in  his  poC 
fcflion.  His  diamonds  were  the  only  jewels  which 
engaged  his  attention;  an  exemplary  child  was  of 
little  eftimation  in  his  eyes,  when  a  bond,  from 
which  he  was  to  raife  an  enormous  fum,  appeared 
19  liis  fight. 

With  fuch  a  father,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
young  Naunton  could  lead  a  happy  life;  he  was, 
indeed,  far  from  being  pleafed  with  his  domeftiq 
fuuation,   but  he  was  in  too  dependant  a  ftate  to 

remove 
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fcmove  himfelf  from  his  purgatory,  without  feel- 
ing himfelf  liable  to  the  charge  of  indifcretion,— 
Not  having  been  bred  up  to  any  bufinefs,  he  was 
quite  at  a  lofs  to  know  in  what  way  to  employ  his 
time  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  prove  advan- 
tageous to  him;  and  thereby  was  obliged  to  live  a 
burthen  both  to  his  father  and  himfelf,  becaufe  the 
iiecefTary Turn  inputting  him  out  in  the  world, 
feemed  to  be  better  employed* 

Charles  Naunton,  however,  with  all  the  difad- 
yantages  to  which  he  lay  under,  in  confequencQ 
of  his  father's  parfimpnious  difpofition,  made  a 
fh'ih  to  pick  up  a,  few  pounds  for  pocket-money, 
by  the  exertion  of  talents,  which  the  old  man  held 
extremely  cheap :  Charles,  had  naturally  a  tafte 
for  letters,  and  by  fubfcribing  to  the  bed  circula- 
ting-library in  town,  gained  fo  much  literary  know- 
ledge, that  he  thought  himfelf  enabled  to  write  for 
the  prefs;  he  wrote,  and  was  fuccefsful ;  fucccfsful, 
in  one  fenfe,  but  unlucky  in  another;  he  acquired 
fome  reputation  as  well  as  cafh  by  his  fugitive 
publications,  but  upon  his  father's  being  one  day 
furprized  with  a  compliment  upon  his  literary  ac- 
complifliments,  he  found  a  ftriking  alteration  in 
his  behaviour,  and  was  confiderably  mortified,  al- 
xpoft  provoked,  at  over-hearing  the  following  foli- 
loquy.     **  An  author  of  all  things!  ha!    I  fhould 

not 
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not  have  thought  of  that;  but  fince  he  has  turned 
his  head  that  way,  he  will  never' be  good  for  any 
thing  as  long  as  he  lives.  I  (hall,  therefore,  have 
him  a  burden  upon  my  hands  to  the  end  of  my 
days;  but  he  (hall  get  nothing  for  difgracing  his 
relations  by  fcribbling :  he  is  the  firft  man  in  the 
family  who  pretended  to  look  into  any  book,  ex*. 
cept  a  book  of  accompts;  and  fuch  books  only 
are  worthy  of  a  young  man  s  attention,  who  is  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  Charles  thinks,  I 
fuppofe,  that  he  (hall  out-live  me,  becaufe  he  is  fo 
many  years  younger;  but  he  may  be  miftaken. 
He  imagines  too,  I  fuppofe,  that  when  I  die,  I 
fhall  leave  all  my  money  to  him;  but  he  will 
there  find  himfelf  miftaken. 

I  (liall  not  leave  what  I  have  fcraped  together 
with  indefatigable  induftry  and  application,  to  be 
fquandered  away  among  fellows  who  pretend  to 
be  cleverer  than  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they 
can  tag  rhymes,  or  touch  upon  a  pamphlet.  No, 
no,  he  fhall  have  only  juft  enough  to  keep  him 
fromftarving;  if  he  has  a  mind  to  live  l.kea 
gentleman  after  my  death,  let  him  get  a  fortune  as 
I  have  done,  to  enable  him  to  fupport  that  cha- 
rafter. 

Here  Mr.  Naunton,  being  feized  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing,  was  obliged  to  transfer  his 

attention 
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ajKention  from  his  fon  to  himfelf ;  and  he  pulled 
bis  bell  with  fo  much  fury. for  affiftance,  that  he 
broke  it;  not,  however,  before  the  found  of  it 
bad  reached  the  ears  of  the  female  fervani,  who 
enaded  the  part  of  houfekeeper,  who,  upon  her 
arrival,  applied  the  ufual  remedies  on  (imilar  oc-> 
cafions,  and  reftored  her  mafter  to  the  comforta- 
ble exercife  of  his  lungs,  without  any  difagreeablc^ 
or  dangerous  interruptions. 

Not  a  little  chagrined  by  the  foliloquy  which 
he  had  overheard,  Charles  quitted  his  place  of 
concealment,  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  and 
gave  loofe  to  the  unwelcome  refleftions  which 
crowded  into  his  mind.  From  the  predominance 
of  avarice  in  his  father's  compofition,  he  never' 
had  ventured  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he  would  make 
him  independent  during  his  life,  but  it  never  en- 
tered  into  his  head,  that  he  fhould  be  exchided 
from  the  full  inheritance  of  his  father's  fortune, 
by  a  fevere  ftroke  of  his  own  pen. 

This  difappointment,  therefore,  by  comingv 
upon  him,  when  he  was  quite  unprepared  to^ 
bear  the  weight  of  it,  oppreffed  him  to  fuch  a' 
degree,  that  he  was  almoft  plunged  into  a  ftate 
of  defpondence.  From  that  ftate,  however,  he 
was  foon  roufed,  by  confidering  while  his  ideas 
were  in  quick  circulation,  that  if  he  could  hit 

upon ' 
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upon  any  fcheme  to  acquire  a  fudden  fortun^^ 
he  fliould,  fo  far,  re-inftate  himfelf  in  his  father's 
favour,  as  to  procure  an  erafement  of  thofe  paf- 
fages  in  his  will,  by  turning  the  fortune  to  which 
he  had  a  natural  right,  into  foreign,  or  at  leaft  col- 
lateral channels. 

Animated  by  thefe  confiderations  he  repaired 
to  a  very  intimate  friend  of  his,  and,  in  confi- 
dence, imparted  what  his  father  had  divulged. 
Marlow  received  his  friend's  information  with 
fome  furprife,  and  was  really  forry  to  find  that  the 
old  man  had  made  fo  very  unkind,  not  to  fay 
cruel,  a  refolution  with  regard  to  his  pofthumous 
generofity,  (which,  by  (the  way,  is  no  generofity 
at  all)  and  entirely  agreed  with  hnri,  that  by  the 
fudden  acquifition  of  a  fortune,  from  fome  capi^ 
tal  coup  de  main^  he  would  ftand  a  very  good 
chance  for  the  greateft  part  of  hi^  fathers  pof- 
feffions — 

'*  Could  you  but  ftrike  out  a  road  to  riches,*' 
continued  he,  *^  your  bufinefs  is  done ;  biit  let 
me  tell  you,  as  a  friend,  that  you  will  never  find 
an  eftate  fufficient  to  keep  you  in  clean  linen^^ 
upon  Parnaflus.  The  Mufes  ferve  extremely  well 
as  occafional  misftrefles,  but  you  will  not  aft 
wifely,  by  wedding  yourfelf  to  any  of  them* 

Turw 
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Turn  your  thoughts,  therefore,  from  thcfc  airy 
beings,  and  pay  your  addrefles  to  a  fubftantial 
female,  ^Nho  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  you 
thorough  amends  for  your  father's  fordid  and  un- 
juftifiable  defigns,  which  he  will,  I  fear,  carry 
into  execution,  if  you  go  on  in  lafliing.your 
brains,  for  a  flender  addition  to  your,  fcanty  al- 
lowance." 

Juft  when  Marlow  had  finiflied  this  exhortatory 
fpeech,  another  friend  came  in,  who  was  intimate 
with  them  both  :  this  gentleman,  a  Mr,  Tomkyns, 
after  having  heard  both  fides,  faid  to  Charles  i  ■ 
**Phaw!  Phaw!  Nauntonj  never  make  yourfelf 
a  flave  to  any  woman  for  her  money  my  lad :  I 
"will  put  you  into  a  better  way  to  fport  a  figure. 

Let  us  all  lay  our  heads  together  to  take  the 
old  one  in ;  to  choufe  him  out  of  a  fpanking  fum/* 
He  then,  finding  his  propofal  highly  relifhed  by 
his  two  attentive  hearers,  delivered  a  plan  of 
operation,  which  had  a  face;  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately  refolved  by  them  to  profecute  the  affair  with- 
out delay. 

Naunton,  entirely  fatisficd  with  his  vifit  to  Mr. 

Marlow,  and  the  refolutions  to  which  it  had  given 

birth,  went  home  to  his  father,  and  with  all  the 

gravity  which  he  could  throw  into  his  counte- 

O  ns^nce 
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nance  (though  he  was  ready  to  burft  with  laugh- 
ter, at  the  fame  time,  to  think  he  was  going  to 
hum  him)  informed  him  that  he  could  help  htm  to 
a  very  advantageous  bargain,  if  he  would  venture 
a  coniiderable  loan  for  it. 

The  mifer,  ftimulated  by  the  profpeft  of  a  lu- 
crative tranfaftion,  eagerly  defired  his  fon  to  be 
more  explicit.  Charles  then  told  him  that  Mr. 
Tomkyns  had  commiflion^d  him  to  borrow  ten 
thoufand  pounds  of  him,  upon  his  own  terms^ 
only  for  three  months,  having  a  particular  point 
to  gain  and  that  he  would  enter  into  any  bond  with 
him  for  the  re-payment  of  the  principal  and  inter^ 
eft,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

Old  Naunton,  as  he  knew  that  Tomkyns  was  a 
man  of  fortune  and  chara6ler,  and  was  not  in  the 
leaft  aware  of  any  deception  on  his  fide,  readily 
agreed  to  lend  him  the  Sum  required;  but  did  not 
think  proper  to  deliver  it  till  he  had  fent  for  the 
borrower,  and  not  only  demanded  an  exorbitant 
antereft,  but  tied  him  up  as  tight  as  poffible,  to  the 
performance  of  his  agreement.  When  the  day  of. 
figning  came,  Tomkyns  appeared  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed attended  by  Marlow;  Charles  alfo  wa» 
prefent. 

Juft  when  the  old  man  was  going  to  put  hisname^ 
an  alarm  of  fire  made  him  hurry  ^ut  of  the  room 
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into  that  in  v^hich  his  iron  cheft  ftood.  Having 
found,  however,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  alarm  was 
a  falfe  one,  he  returned  &  figned  his  name;  not  to 
the  parchment  he  had  left,  but  to  another  of  a  fimi- 
iar  appearance,  whiph  contained  the  immediate  gift 
.of  ten  thoufand  poyndsi  to  that  fon,  whom  he  had 
intended,  with  a  degree  of  iniquity,  to  leave  at  his 
death,  in  a  flraightened  condition. 

By  this  ftratagem,  fabricated  by  the  fruitful  head 
of  Harry  Tomkyns,  the  mifer  was  outwitted;  and 
nobody,  to  whom  the  ?ibove  mentioned  foliloquy 
was  related,  was  forry  to  fee  him  ready  to  hang 
Jiimfelf  for  his  bitter  difappointment. 


ON  THE 

Advantages  of  Mediocrity. 

*/^  IVE  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but  feed 
^--^  me  with  food  convenient  for  me,*  was  the 
petition  of  a  wife  man,  who  faw  the  inconveni- 
ences and  dangers  that  attend  both  thefe  ftations.-r- 
Such  is  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  that  not- 
withftanding  we  are  furnifhedwith  reafon  todircft 
our  aftions,  and  with  ability  to  reftraih  the  undue 
influence  of  inordinate  defire,  yet  the  prevalence 
of  our  paffions  often  prevents  us  from  regulating 
O  2  thero 
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them  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  our  prefcnt,  as 
well  as  future  happinefs.  There  are  fome,  who, 
from  a  miftaken  apprehcnfion  of  the  nature  of 
true  felicity,  have  fought  for  it  where  it  is  never 
to  be  found.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  Deity, 
they  have  voluntarily  deprived  themfelvesof  thofe 
bleffings  which  the  munificent  Author  of  all  Good 
has  difpenfed  to  mankind,  and  vainly  imagined 
that  an  increkfe  of  poverty,  pain',  and  wretched- 
nefs  in  this  life,  was  neceflary  to  procure  happi^ 
nefs  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Hence  fome  de- 
luded people  have  ^condemned  thofe  bleffings 
which  were  gracioufly  de(igned  to  fweetcn  the  cup 
of  life,  and,  by  a  voluntary  infli&ion  of  almqft 
every  fpecies  of  diftrefs,  been  offering  to  their 
mercifql  Creator  thefacrijice  of  fools. 

There  are  others  to  whom  riches  are  xhtfuni'^ 
mum  bonum  ;  and  the  accumulation  thereof,  with- 
out regard  to  the  means,  is  the  primary  objefl:  of 
their  purfuit.  Wealth,  unbounded  wealth,  is  the 
centre  to  which  their  wifhes  invariably  tend,  anc^ 
they  have  little  care  or  concern  but  to  encreafe  it. 
They  fecm  not  to  refleft  that  the  footfteps  of  the 
Great  are  encompaffed  with  many  forrows,  and 
innumerable  dangers:  they  confider  not  that  the 
fphere  of  our  duty  enlarges  with  the  increafe  of 
poffeffions;  and  that  where  the  ability  to  do  good 

is 
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IS  enlarged,  much  is  required  at  their  hands. 
But  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches  are  fitua-» 
tions  too  dangerous  to  be  the  ohje£ls  of  a  wife 
man's  wi(h.  In  the  eye  of  difpaflSonate  reafon| 
they  appear  fraught  with  fuch  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences as  more  juftly  render  ihem  the  obje£t. 
of  our  dread  than  defire. 

The  unhappy  efFeO^s  that  rcfii^lt  from  poverty 
are  fo  numerous  and  obvious,  that  there  are  very 
few  who  will  not  readily  join  in,  this  part  ofth^ 
wife  man's  petition,  and  wifh  to  be  preferved  there- 
from. To  him  who  fliares  not  the  common  boun- 
ty of  Providence,  the  brighteft  fcenes  of  nature 
wear  a  lowering  afpefl: :  he  fees  his  feUow  creatures 
partake  of  thofc  bleffings  to  which  he  is  an  unhap- 
py ftranger;  and  from^  the  feverity  of  his  lot  pro- 
ceed murmurings,  and  the  language  of  complaint. 
The  numerous  and  preffing  wants  which  afTail  him, 
^dd  ftrength  to  temptations  which  fpmetimes 
prompt  him  to  acquire,  by  unjuftifiable  methods, 
thofe  things  which  he  cannot  lawfully  attain;  and, 
in  the  anguifh  of  hi^  foul,  he  is  fometimes  excited 
to  charge  the  munificent  Parent  of  the  univcrfe 
with  injuftice  in  the  diftribution  of  his  bounty. 
He  feels  not  the  fweet  enlivening  influence  of  thofe 
bleffings  which  raifejoysnd  gladnefsin  the  human 
heart,  and  his  virtues  arc  chilled  by  the  piercing 
^lafts  of  adverfity.  But 
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But  the  dangers  arifing  from  riches  are  ftill  more 
numerous  and  dreadful^  though  lefs  obvious  to 
common  minds.  Few  are  furniflied  with  ihatftabi- 
lity  and  equanimity  which  are  requifite  to  preferve 
it  fecure  and  ftedfaft,  while  under  the  enervating 
beams  of  uninterrupted  profperity.  That  warmth, 
which  might  have  ripened  their  virtues  to  perfec-, 
tion,  when  encreafed  to  the  fei:vent  heat  of  af^ 
fluence,  too  frequently  cheriflies  and  expands 
thofe  feeds  of  vice  which  lie  hid  from  the  eye  of 
public  obfervation  in  the  latent  receffes  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  As  thefe  predominate,  their  growth 
retards  the  flower  progrefs  of  thofe  humble  virtues 
which  are  too  weak  to  bear  th^  fervour  of  fo  bright 
a  day,  and  which  are  eafily  choaked  by  the  influ- 
ence of  prevailing  vices.  It  requires  the  utmofl; 
care  and  circ  mfpeQion  to  crufli  the  rifing  incli- 
nation to  vicious  indulgence,  where  profperity 
and  affluence  give  wings  to  the  defire  of  vanity, 
and  enable  men  to  execute  the  fchemes  diSated 
by  felf-love,  pride,  or  ambition.  He  who  dwells 
in  the  midft  of  affluence  is  thereby  fubjeft  to  in-r 
numerable  temptations;  from  which  thofe  are  hap- 
pily exempted,  whom  Heaven  has  placed  in  the 
equinox  of  human  life. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  thofe  on  whom  the  beams^ 
of  profperity  fliine  with  unremitting  fervour,   to 

retrench 
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retrench  their  defires  within  'the  prudential  boun- 
daries of  fober  reafon.  The  elTential  duties  of 
temperance  and  moderation^  without  the  pradice 
of  which  no  man  can  be  a  real  Chriftian,  are  found 
difficult  to  be  performed,  when  the  alluring 
charms  of  pleafure  court  every  fenfe  to  unlimited 
enjoyment;  and  an  ample  fortune  gives  opportu- 
nity for  the  indulgence  of  every  inclination. 
Even  in  this  fituation  no  permanent  fecurity  is 
found. 

Thofe  who  are  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  ter- 
reftrial  greatnefs,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  the  envy  of  others,  and  the  unforefeen 
contingences  of  life:  they  feldom  enjoy  that  hap- 
pinefs  and  ferenity  which  thofe  experience  who 
fill  the  middle  ftation.  From  fuch  an  elevated 
fpot  the  eye  of  human  wifdom,  although  it  takes 
in  a  more  extenfive  profpeft,  cannot  difcriminate 
furrounding  objcQ^s  with  the  fame  accuracy  and 
precifion  as  when  placed  more  on  a  level  with 
them:  it  often  fixes  its  attention  upon  objefts 
which  from  their  remotenefs,  wear  an  illuGve  af- 
pe£l,  and  by  their  fallacious  charms  awaken  de- 
fire  ;  but  it  fees  not  that  ambufcade  of  dangers 
which  fill  the  intermediate  fpace,  and  fecretly  lurk 
to  affault  the  unwary  enterpriiier. 

The  charms  of  aflOiuence  and  fplcndour  are  apt 

to 
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to  dazzle  the  eye  of  feeble  underftandings,  but 
Villi  melt  away  before  the  piercmg  inveftigation  of 
realwlfdom:  when  viewed  through  the  juft  me- 
dium of  difpaffionate  reafon,  their  luftre  will  fade, 
and  they  will  appear  replete  with  dangers  which 
a  wife  man  will  eVerfcek  to  avoid* 

Thofe  who  ferioufly  reflefl:  on  the  fafFerings 
of  thofe  who  fit  penfive  in  the  vale  of  poverty,  and 
on  the  imminent  dangers  that  attend  riches,  will 
have  but  little  caufe  to  covet  a  place  in  either  fta- 
tion;  but,  when  they  extend  tjieir  views  to  the* 
bleffings  of  moderate  independence,  and  unenvied 
competence,  they  will  have  reafon  to  join  in  this 
wife  petition,  *'Give  me  neither  riches  norpo- 
'  verty :  give  me  fuch  a  portion  of  thy  bleffings  as  is 
confiflipnt  with  thy  fuperior  wifdom.  Remove  me 
equally  diftant  from  the  fevere  probation  of  pinch- 
ing neceflity,  and  from  the  alluring  blandifliments 
of  too  exalted  a  ftation;  keep  me,  through  life,  in 
the  fafer  paths  of  mediocrity,  and  feed  me  with 
food  convenient  for  me." 


BON 
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Bon  Mot  of  Lord  Townshend. 

XXTHEN  Lord  Townfliend  was  Aid  d^  Camp 
.  ^  ^  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bis 
Royal  Highnefs,  who  had  taken  offence  at  a  p^rt 
of  his  condu8;  not  within  tin  military  line»  sivailed 
himfelf  of  many  occafions  to  give  him  that  uneaG.^ 
ncfs  which  is  inflifted  by  the  feverlty  of  remarks 
from  our  fuperiors.  During  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  Englifli  and  French  army,  in  FlanderSj^ 
a  poor  foldier  ferving  in  the  former,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball;  and  the  blood  and  filth  flew 
from  his  (battered  head  over  the  face  of  Lord 
Townfhcnd,  who  lifting  his  hahds  to  his  eyes,  en- 
deavoured to  clear  them  from  the  difagreeable 
matter  that  covered  them.  "  What,  exclaimed 
his  Highnefs,  is  the  gallant  Townfhend  afraid  ?* 
«*  No,  Sir,  anfwered  his  Lordfhip,  I  am  x\oifrigh- 
iened;  I  am  only  furprized  thiat  a  felloV  with  fo 
much  brains  fhould  ever  have  inlifted  in  j^owr  re- 
giment. 


THE    HAPPINESS    OF    AN 
EFEJsr  TEMPER. 

WRITERS  of  every  age  have  endeavoured 
to  fhew  that  pleafure  is  in  us,  and  not  iti 
p  the 
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the  obje6l  offered  for  our  amufement.  If  th^ 
foul  be  happily  difpofed,  every  thing  becomes 
capable  of  affording  entertainment,  and  diftrefs 
will  almoft  want  a  name.  Every  occurrence 
paifes  in  review  like  the  figures  of  a  proceflionj 
fome  may  be  aukwardli  others  ill  dreffed;  but  none 
but  a  fool  is  for  this  enraged  with  the  Matter  of 
the  Ceremonies* 

I  remember  to  have  once  feen  a  flave  in  a  for- 
tification   in    Flanders,    who  appeared   no   way 
touched  with  his  fituation.     He  was  maimed>  de«» 
formed,  and  chained;  obliged  to  toil  from  the  ap<» 
pearance  of  day  till  night-fall^  and  condemned  to 
this  for  his  life ;  yet  with  all  thefe  circumttances 
of  apparent  wretchednefs,  he  fung^  would  have 
danced  but  that  he  wanted  a  leg,  and  appeared 
the  merrieft,  and  happiett  man  of  all  the  garrifon. 
What  a  pradical  philofopher  was  here!  an  happy 
conftitution    fupplied    philofophy;    and,    though 
feemingly  deftitute  ofwifdom,  he  was  really  wife. 
No  reading  or  ftudy  had  contributed  to  difinherit 
the  fairy-land  around  him.     Every  thing  furnifhed 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  mirth;  and;^  though 
fome  thought  him,  from  his  infenfibility,  a  fool, 
he  was  fuch  an  idiot  as  philofophers  fhould  wi(h 
to  imitate;  for  all  philofophy  is  only  forcing  the 
trade  of  bappinefs,  when  nature  feems  to  deny  the 
means.  They 
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They  who,  like  our  flave,  can  place  themfelveft 
on  that  fide  of  the  world  in  which  every  thing  ap- 
pears in  a  ploafing  light,  will  find  fomething  in 
every  occurrence  to  excite  their  good  humour. 
The  mod  calamitous  events,  either  to  ihemfelvcs 
or  others,  can  bring  no  new  aflfliftion;  the  whole 
world  is  to  them  a  theatre,  on  which  comedies 
only  are  afted.  All  the  buftle  of  heroifm,  or  the 
rants  of  ambition,  ferve  only  to  highten  the  ab« 
furdity  of  the  fcene,  and  make  the  humour  more 
poignant.  They  feel,  in  (hort,  as  little  anguifli 
at  their  own  diftrefs,  or  the  complaints  of  others, 
as  the  undertaker,  though  dreffed  in  black,  feels 
lorrdw  at  a  funeraU 

Of  all  the  men  T  ever  read  of,  the  famous  Car- 
dinal de  Rets^  pofleOe^  this  happinefs  of  temper 
ii\  |he  higheft  degree.  As  he  was  a  man  of  gal-^ 
lantry,  an4  defpifed  all  that  wore  the  pedantic 
^ppearanc^  of  philofophy,  wherever  pleafiire  va& 
to  be  fold,  he  was  generally  foremoft  to.  raife  the 
auQioo.  Being  an  univerfal  adipirer  of  the  fair 
fcx,  when  hie  found  one  Lady  cruel,  be  generally 
fell  in  love  with  another,  from  whom  he  exped^ 
ed  a  more  favourable  reception :  if  flie  too  re- 
jefted  his  addrefles,  he  never  thought  of  retiring 
into  defarts,  or  pining  in  hopelefs  diftrefs.  He 
perfuaded  bim^plf,  that  infteadof  loving  the  La^ 

dyv^ 
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dy,  he  only  fancied  that  be  had  loved  her^  and  fo 
all  was  well  ags^in.  When  fortune  wore  her  angrU 
eft  look,  and  he  at  lad  fell  into  the  power  of  his 
moft  deadly  enemy,  Car4inal  Mazarine  (being 
confined  a, clofe  prifoner  in  the  Cattle  at  Valen* 
ciennes)  he  never  attempted  to  fupport  his  diftrefs 
by  wifdoqi  or  philofophy,  for  he  pretended  to 
neither.  He  only  laughed  at  himfelf  and  his 
perfecutor,  and  feemed  infinitely  pleafed  at  his 
new  fituation.  In  this  manfion  of  diftrefs,  though 
fccluded  from  his  friends,  though  denied  all  the 
amufements,  and  even  the  conveniences  of  life,  he 
ftill  retained  his  good  humou|f ;  laughed  at  all  the 
little  fpite  of  his  enemies;  and  carried  thejeftfp 
far  as  to  be  revenged,  by  writing  the  life  of  the 
gaoler. 

All  that  the  wifdom  of  the  proud  can  teach,  is^ 
to  be  ftubborn  or  fullen  under  misfortunes.  The 
Cardinal's  example  will  inftruft  us  to  be  merry, 
in  circumftances  of  the  higheft  affliftion.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  our  good  humov^r  be  conftrued 
by  others  into  infenfibility,  or  even  idiotifm,  it  is 
happinefs  to  ourfclves,  and  none  but  a  fool  would 
meafure  his  fatisfaftion  by  what  the  world  thinks 
of  it;  for  my  own  part,  I  never  pafs  by  one  of 
our  prifons  for  debt,  that  I  do  not  envy  that  feli- 
city which  is  ftill  going  forward  among  thofe  peo- 
ple who  forget  the  cares  of  the  world  tr^  being 
fhut  out  from  its  s^mbition.  The 
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The  happieft  filly  fellow  I  ever  knew,  was  of 
the  number  ofthofe  good-natured  creatures  that 
are  faid  to  do  no  harm  to  any   but  themfelves. 
Whenever  he  fell  into  ^ny  mifery,   he  ufually 
calkd  it  feeing  life.     If  his  head  was  broke  by  a 
chairman,  or  his  pocket  picked  by  a  (harper,  he 
comforted  himfelf  by  imitating  the  Hibernian  dia- 
led of  the  one  or  the  more  fafhionable  cant  of  the 
other.     Nothing  came  amifs  to  himv   His  inatten- 
tion to  money  matters   had  in cenfed  his  father  to 
fuch  a  decree  that  all  the  intercefEon  of  friehd&  in 
bis  favour  was  fruiilefs.     The  old  Gentleman  was 
oh  his  death   bed.     The  whole  family,  and  Dicfc 
among  the  number,   gathered  around  him.     "  I 
leave  my  fecond  fon,    Andrew,   (faid  the  expiring 
mifer)  my  whole  eftate  and  define  him  to  be  frugal.* 
Andrew,  in  a  forrowful  tone,  as  i^  is  ufual  on  thefe 
occafions,  prayed  Heaven  to  prolong  hisJife  and 
health  to  enjoy  it  himfelf.   *'  I  recommend  Simon, 
my  third  fon,  to  the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  and 
leave  him   befides  four  thoufand  pounds."     Ah! 
father,    (cried    Simon    in   great  affliclion)    may 
Heaven  give  you  life  and  health  to  enjoy  it  your- 
felf.**     At   laft   turning    to  poor  Dick,  '*  As  for 
you,  you  will  never  be  rich;  1*11  leave  you  a  fhil- 
ling   to  buy  an  h alter."  Ah   father,  (cries   Dick' 
without   any  emotion)   may  Heaven  give  you  life 

and  health  to  enjoy  it  yourfelf. 

This 
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This  was  all  the  trouble  the  lofs  of  fortune 
gave  this  thoughtlcfs  imprudent  creature.  How* 
ever,  the  tendernefs  of  an  uncle  recompenfed  tho 
negleft  of  a  father;  and  my  friend  is  now  not  only 
cxceffively  good  humoured,  but  completely  rich* 

Yes,  let  the  world  cry  out  at  a  Bankrupt  who 
appears  at  a  ball;  at  an  Author  who  laughs  at  the 
public  which  pronounce  him  a  dunce,  at  a  General^ 
who  fmiles  at  the  reproach  of  the  vulgar;  or  a  Lady 
who  keep*  her  good-humour  in  fpite  of  fcandaljj 
but  this  is  the  wifeft  behaviour  that  any  of  us  can, 
poffibly  aflume ;  it  is  certainly  a  better  ws^y  toop* 
pofe  calamity  and  diflipatioUj,  than  to  take  up  the 
arms  of  reafon  or  refolution  to  oppofe  it;  by  the 
firft  method,  we  forget  our  miferics;  by  the  laft,, 
we  only  conceal  them  from  others.  By  ftruggling 
with  misfortunes  we  are  fure  to  receive  fome 
wounds  in  the  conflift;  but  a  fure  method  to  CQme; 
pff  viftorious,  is  by  running  aw^y. 


■•i— *iHPi 


THE  FORTUNATE  ISABELLA. 

TN  the  county  of  '  lived  Mr.  Belford,^ 

-**  who  fucceeded  to  an  ample  fortune.  His  tafte 
led  him  to  prefer  the  pleafures  of  a  rural  life  to. 
the  noify  and  diffipated  fcenes  of  amufemcnt  thal^ 
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ate  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis.  As  he  was 
one  day  furvcying  the  reapers,  amongft  the  poor 
people,  who  came  to  glean  after  them,  he  obfer-- 
ved  a  young  woman,  whofe  mother  came  a  Aran- 
•ger  into  the  pariOi,  and  had  lived  there  for  nine 
t>r  ten  years,  with  no  other  family  than  this  daugb* 
ter,  who  was  now  about  fixteen,  and  *  fo  hand* 
fome,  that  feveral  young  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood admired,  and  if,  (he  had  had  a  little 
money,  would  probably  have  been  glad  to  have 
married  her.  She  dreffed,  like  the  other  country 
girls,  in  a  coarfe  ftuflpgown,  and  ftraw  hat;  yet 
Ihe  had  a  manner  of  dreffing  herfelf,  which  made 
every  thing  fhe  wore  appear  becoming. 

Mr.  B  i  '  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of 
lier  genteel  fhape  and  elegant  motions,  but  her 
modefty  prevented  his  having  a  full  view  of  her 
countenance.  He  enquired  who  (he  was,  and, 
as  nobody  could  give  much  account  of  her,  (be* 
eailfe  neither  Ihe  nor  her  mother  went  out  amongft 
tlieir  neighbours)  he  one  evening,  as  fhe  returned 
home,  followed  her  at  a  diftance  upon  a  winding 
valley  to  the  cottage  where  fhe  and  her  mother 
lived.  It  (lands  by  a  wood-fide,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  village,  near  a  lonely  farm-houfe,  which 
is  the  only  neighbour  they  have. 

The  'Squire  hung  his  horfe  at  the  gate  and 

went 
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went  in,  where  he  found  the  old  genjl^ewofnait 
(for  fo  flie  was  called  by  the  villagers)  knitting 
fome  ftockings  and  furveying  with  pleafure  the 
produce  of  her  daughter's  labour.  The  houfe  was 
very  plainly  furniihed;  but  the  'Squire  vas  fur- 
prized  to  fee  an  handfome  harpfichord,  which 
look  up  half  the  room^  and  fome  mufic  books 
lying  about,  with  other  bo^ks  proper  for  young 
ladies  to  read. 

Ifabelta  (which  was  the  name  the  young  woman 
went  by)  bluflied  up  to  her  ears  when  (he  faw  the 
'Squire  come  in,  and  making  a  courtefy,  retired 
into  another  rooirt.  He  made  a  fhort  apology  to 
the  mother  for  his  intrufion ;  but  faid,  he  was  fa 
ftruck  with  her  daughter's  appearance^  that  his 
euriofity  would  not  fuffer  him  to  reft  till  he  had 
made  fome  enquiries  about  her^  as  there  wa^ 
fomething  in  her  manner  that  convinced  him  ihc 
muft  have  had  a  different  education  from  whait 
ufually  falls  to  the  lot  of  young  women  in^^tfiat 
humble  fphere  of  life. 

The  mother  told  him  they  had  lived  better  for-* 
mcrly,  but  had  been  reduced  by  misfortunes ;  that, 
however,  by  her  daughter's  induftry  and  her  own 
work,  they  contrived  to  live  very  comfortably  in 
their  prefent  fituation.  As  (he  did  not  feem  in- 
clined to  be  more  communicative,  the  'Sqaire 

took 
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took  hisleave^  but  not  wkhout  offering  hcrahand^ 
fome  prefent  of  money;  wbicb^  to  his  furprize^  (he 
abfolutely  refufed. 

The  next  day  Ifabella  appeared  again  in  the 
field,  and, was  as  intent  upon  her  gleaning  as  ufuaU 
The  'Squire  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  her;  andf 
having  now  a  pretence  for  enquiring  after  her 
mother,  entered  into  fome  farther  difcourfe  with 
her,  and  found  fhe  cxpreffed  herfelf  fo  properly, 
and  difcovered  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  delicacy, 
that  her  perfonal  charms  appeared  to  much  greater 
advantage  by  the  beauty  of  her  mind;  and,  in 
(hort>  the  'Squire  became  quite  enamoured  of  thii 
rural  damfel. 

After  two  or  three  days  he  went  again  to  her 
mother,  and  begged,  with  the  moft  earned  impor- 
tunity to  be  further  informed  of  her  flory,  and  by 
what  accident  (he  had  been  brought  to  fubmit  to 
her  prefent  obfcure  way  of  life;  for  that  he  was 
■  greatly  interefted  in  her's  and  her  daughter's  wel- 
fare, and  hoped  it  might  be  in  his  power  (if  (he 
would  give  him  leave)  to  make  their  fituation 
fomewhat  more  agreeable  to  them  than  it  could 
poffibly  be  whilft  both  fhe  and  her  daughter  were 
forced  to  work  fo  hard  for  a  fubliflcnce.  There 
appeared  fo  much  fmcerity  and  modefly  in  tb^ 
young  gentleman's  manner,  that  th^  mother  couh} 

«2  »at 
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,    not  avoid  gratifying  hif^  curioGty.     She  then  told 

.  him^  that  her  huiband  had  enjoyed  a  genteel  place 

under  Government,  and  by  his  care  and  frugality 

had  favcd  a  confiderable  fortune ;  but  that,  not 

being  in  the  fccret,  he  had  loft  the  whole  in  the 

iniquitous  proj eft  of  the  South-Sea,  the  fhock  of 

^Hi^hich  had  proved  fatal  to  his  health,  and  he  died 

■  a*  few  weeks  after,  leaving  her  and  this  one  daughter 

■(who  was  then  about  fix  years  old)  without  any 

fupport  but  what  flie  could  raife  by  the  falc  of  a 

few  jewels^  which  did  not  amount  to  three  hun« 

dred  pounds.— To  avoid  the  flight  of  my  former 

acquaintance^  (continued  ihe)  I  retired  into  this 

''  part  of  the  country,  (where  I  was  pretty  fure  I 

Ihould  not  be  known)  and  have  taken  the  name  of 

Fairfax,  for  my  real  name  is-— —. 

The  young  'Squire  heard  this   (hort  account 
.  with  an  eager  attention;  but,   upon  hearing  the 

name  of ,   «*Good  Heaven!   (cries  he)  is  it 

pofBble  you  ihould  be  the  widow  of  that  worthy 

.  inan  Mr. ,  to  whom  our  family  is  under  the 

rgreatell  obligations,  as  I  have  often  heard  my  fa« 
tber  declare^  who  always  lamented  that  he  neyer 
could  hear  what  was  become  of  you  and  your 
daughter,  and  lam  certain  would  ^ve  been  e^« 
tremely  happy  inan  opportunity  of  fliewing  bi^ 
gratitude  tothefasiily  of  his  worthy  friend!  I  hope^ 

however^ 


bowevcf,  that  happimefsis  rtfcrved  for  me.  ^ut 
(continued  the  ^Squire)  did  not  you  know  that  my^ 
father  purchafed  this  manor,  and  that  he  was*  the; 
friend  of  your  late  valued  hufband?  •'Why  (re- 
plies Mrs.  Fairfax)  my  time  is  fo  conftantly  taken: 
upwi'th  the  inftruSion  of  my  daughter  and  the. 
bufinefs  neceffary  for  our  fupport,  that  1  converftL 
but  little  with  our  neighbours ;  and.  thopugh  £  iiiaup 
have  heard  that  a  Mr.  had  purcbafed  tbci  rami: 

nor,  and  know  that  my  dear  Mn  Fairfiat.(fi3  X  call; 
him)  hg^da  friend  of  that  name^  yet  I  never  thought 
that  your  father  was  under  any  further  obligation!} 
(o  aSift  his  friend's  diftreifed  family,  thaji  mapy: 
others  were,^  from  whom  I  never  receivedrthe  leaftt 
aQ  of  friendfhip,  though  i  I  knew  they  bad  it  in 
their  power  to  akUeviat^e  our  diftrefs.    '*  Mr.  B— ^ 
^atold  MrA.  Fairfax,  that  he  hoped  there  were 
y^^djuwtys  by  which  he.  could  render  their  (itu- 
«MQri more  teappy  than  it  feemed  to  be  at  prefent; 
Ifiifi  that  there  wa^x)nly  one.  W2(y  by  which  he  could 
4e- it-  with  complete  fatisfadion  to  himfelf;  which 
ivas^  wdth  her.  permiffion,  by  layitig  himfdf  and  his 
f»0tttfifeat  her  daJLightei;'s  fe^,  which  he  Oiould  do 
vf}ih  the  greateft  pleaftirb. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  was  aftonifted  at  fo  generous  an 

offer;  but  defired  the  you^g  gentleman  not  toen- 

1^2^10  an  affair  of  fo  much  importsgnce,   and  to 

Q  ji  confider 
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confider  thoroughly  how  he  could  fupport  the  rail- 
lery of  his  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  the  refent* 
ment  of  his  friends,  which  he  might  treafonably  ex- 
pe£l  from  fo  imprudent  an  alliance.  Mr.  B 
replied^  that  he  was  his  own  mafter;  that  he  was 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  Ifabella's  perfonal 
charms,  and  would  rely  upon  Mrs.  Fairfax's  care 
of  her  education  for  every  other  accomplifliment; 
and  (hould  think  himfelf  completely  happy/  if  the 
propofal  proved  agreeable  to  the  young  lady's  in- 
clinations.  Mrs.  Fairfax  immediately  fent  for  her 

daughter,  and,  upon  Mr.  B 's  leaving  themi 

together,  ihe  with  joy  informed  her  of  his  gene* 
rous  propofal.  Ifabella,  whofe  heart  was  fenfible 
of  his  merit,  after  a  fhort  pourtflxip  confented  ta 
accompany  him  to  the  altar*  The  old  lady  would 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  fbrfake  her  Uttle  cottage 
by  the  wood-fide ;  but  was  by  the  generofity  of 
her  fon-i;i-law,  enabled  to  keep  a  fervant,  and  his 
coach  was  fent  almoft  every  day  to  fetch  her  to  his: 
houfe.  As  a  qompliment  to  bis  kdy,  Mr.  B-  * 
every  year  gives  bis  repip^rs  a  4inQer  out  in  the. 
field  the  day  they  begin  harvefl^  and  anothei:  a^' 
the  hall,  hy  way  of  harveft-home. 


TttB 
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The  Inefficacy  of  an  Academical  Education 

In  the  Enlargement  of  our  Minds, 
Set  forth  in  Some  CURIOUS  ANECDOTES 

O^  TQM  W£LLBANK« 

THp  term  world  is  a  word  which  every  bod/ 
uCps  to  fignify  the  circle  of  his  own  ac- 
quaintance; an4  which  the  mear\eft  plebeian  of 
the  community  has  as  frequently  in  hi^  mouth  as 
the  greateft  perfonage  in  ^hc  kingdom,  Jhe  man 
of  fafhion  confine?  the  world  entirely  to  the  elc- 
r  g^nt  c^rd-talples^  and  wel\  \>rtd  aflemblies;  which 
he  frequents.  The  foldicT  ^o  \^^  cuftomary  licen- 
tiQufnefs  in  which  the  gentle^»a  of  the  army  arc 
indulged;  the  \awyer  to  the  clangour  of  Weft* 
minfter  hall;  and  the  merchant  to  the  moft  dex- 
trous method  of  driving  a  bargain.  Thus,  in  fa6l, 
the  world  is  not  the  general  fiate  of  nature,  but 
the  narrow  little  circle  of  our  own  conncftions; 
and  thus,  inftead  of  judiciouily  endeavouring  to 
extend  the  fcanty  Unfits  of  our  knowledge,  we 
mifleadouxfelves  into  an  opinion,  that  we  already 
know  every  thing ;  and  fink  into  an  abfolute  igno- 
rance of  the  moft  effential  points,  from  an  abfurd 
fuppofition  of  being  perfcftly  acquainted  with 
them  all.  I  remember  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  my  old  acquaintance  Tom  Wellbank  firft 
^amc  from  the  univetfity,  that  there  was  fcarcely 

a  company 
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a  company  which  he  went  into  for  fix  monilis,  birt 
what  confidered  him  as  a  fool  &  a  madman.  Tom 
lodged  at  an  uncle's  near  the  Hay-market,  who 
lived  in  a  very  genteel  manner,  arid  frequently 
faw  the  beft  company.  This  uncle  having  no 
children  himfelf,  had  adopted  Mr.  Wcllbank  as 
his  fon;  and  conceiving,  from  the  reports  which 
the  univerfity  of  Qxford  gave  of  his  nephew's 
erudition,  a  very  high  opinion  of  rf>e  young  gentle- 
man's abilities^  he  i^aide  a  party  on  purpofe  to  dis- 
play the  talents  of  bis  boy,  who  wa$  prcvioufly  ad- 
vifed  to  exert  himfelf  on  the  occaiion.  The  com* 
pany  confifted  of  two  noblemen  in  the  minifir^^ 
an  eminent  divine^  a  celebrated  phyfician  a  dra- 
matic writer  of  reputation,  the'  late  Mr.  Pbpe,^ 
and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu^. 

The  time  before  dinner  wa.s  paffed  iit  pne  ot 
thofe  unmeaning  random  forts  of  conv6rfatio% 
with  which  people  generally  fill  up  the  tedious., 
interval  to  an  entertainment;  but  after  the  clothr 
was  taken  away,  poor  Tom  was  fingled  out  by^ 
lady  Mary,  yho  a&ed  him  with  the  elegant  in*-- 
trepidity  of  diftinftion,  if  ^e  did  not  think  London 
a  much  finer  place  than  Oxford.  Tom  refpltedi 
that  if  her  ladyftiip  meant  the  difference  in  fiztot 
magnificence  of  building,  there  could  be  no  pcxffii- 
l^iKty  ofacomparifon;  but  if  fhe  confined  berfel$> 

to 
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to  the  fund  of  knowledge  which  was  to  be  acquir- 
ed at  either  of  the  places,  the  advantage  lay  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  Oxford;  this  reply  he  delivered 
in  a  ione  confident  enough,  but  rather  elevated, 
with  dignity  of  academical  declfsupaiion  j  however, 
it  would  have  paffed  tolerably,  bad  he  not  endea- 
voured to  blaze  put  all  at  once  with  pne  of  tbofc 
common.place  eulogiums  on  claffical  literature, 
which  we  are  £o  apt  io  meet  with  in  a  mere  fcho- 
lar,  quite  raw  from  an  univcrfity.  In  this,  ha^ 
rangue   upon  the  benefits  of  education,  he  ran 

.  back  to  all  the  celebrated  authorities  of  antiquity, 
as  if  the  company  required  any  proof  of  that  na- 
ture to  fupport  the  juftice  of  his  argument;  and 

.  did  not  conclude  without  repeated  quotations 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  which  he  re- 
cited with  an  air   of  vifible   fatisfaHion.     Lady 

:  Mary  could  not  forbear  a  fmile  at  bis  earneftnefs, 
and  turning  about  to  Mr.  Pope,  **  I  think  Sir, 
:fay8  flie  in  a  balf  fuppreffed  wbifper,  Mr.  Well- 
.ba<ik  is  a  pretty  Icholar,  but  hefeems  a  little  unac- 

,:q4iainted  with  the  world/'  Tom,  who  overheard 
this  wifper  was  about  to  make  fomeanfwer,  when 
Mr.  Pope  aik^d  him,  if  there  were  any  new  poeii- 
£al>geniufes  rifing  at  Oxford.  Tom  upon  this 
icisemed  to  gain  new  fpirits,  and  mentioned  Dick 
Tow»ly  who. b^d  wrote  an  epigram  on  Chloe; 

..jKed^Srodiham  who  bad  publi&ed  an  ode  to 

fpring; 
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fpring;  and  Harry  Knowlcs  who  had  aGtually  in- 
ferted  a  fraart  copy  of  verfes  on  his  bedmaker's 
lifter,  in  one  of  the  weekly  chronicles.  Mr. 
Pope  wheeled  about  with  a  fignifidant  look  to  lady 
Mary,  and  returned  the  whifper  by  faying,  ^^  I 
think  indeed,  madanrt,  that  Mr.  Wellbank  does 
not  fcem  to  know  a  great  deal  of  the  world." 

One  of  the  ftatefmen  feeing  Tom  rather  difcon- 
certcdj  kindly  attempted  to  relieve  him  by  exprefs- 
ing  a^furprife  that  fo  many  learned  men  as  com- 
pofed  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  fhould  feem  fo 
generally  difafFe6led  to  the  government.  He  ob- 
ferved,  it  was  ftrange  that  learning  ihould  ever  lean 
to  the  fide  of  tyranny;  and  hinted,  that  they  could 
never  fall  into  fo  grofs  an  error,  if,  inftead  of  por- 
ing perpetually  over  the  works  of  the  antients, 
they  now  and  then  took  a  curfory  dip  into  the 
hiftory  of  England.  There  was  a  juftice  in  this 
remark  which  poor  Tom  being  unable  to  anfwer, 
was  at  a  confiderable  lofs  to  withftand;  however^ 
thinking  himfelf  obliged  to  fay  fomething,  he  ran 
out  in  praife  of  all  the  antietit  hiftorians,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  compliment  to  the  good  fcnfc  of  the 
univerfity,  in  giving  them  fo  proper  a  preference 
to  the  flimfey  produftions  of  the  moderns.  The 
nobleman  turned  away  withdifguft,  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  table  that  Tom  would  make 

a  pretty 
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a  pretty  fellow  when  he  knew  a  little  more  of  the 
world.  The  dedu6iion  which  I  would  make  from 
the  foregoing  little  narrative  is.  That  people  before 
they  think  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  World 
fhould  endeavour  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  inftead  of  narrowly  drawing 
their  notions  from  any  one  ptofeflion,  or  any  par- 
ticular circle  of  acquaintance;  they  may  perhaps 
latigh  at  all  the  world,  but  all  the  World  will  be 
fure  of  laughing  at  them;  and  the  general  ridicule 
of  every  body  is  much  more  alarming  than  the 
private  derifion  of  any  one. 


VERSES 

ADDRESSED    TO 

King  George  Ist^  in  the  First  Tear  of  bis 
Majesty's  Reign. 

BY    LORD    LANDSDOWN. 

MAY  all  thy  years,  like  this,  propitious  be. 
And  bring  thee  Crowns,  and  Peace,  and 
Viftory : 
Scarce  hadft  thou  time  t'uniheath  thy  conqu'ring 

blade, 
It  did  but  glitter,  and  the  Rebels  fled ; 

R  Thy 
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'Thy  Sword,  the  fafeguard  of  thy  Brother's  throne, 
Is  now  become  the  bulwark  of  thy  own. 

Aw'd  by  thy  fame,  the  trembling  nations  fend 
Thro'-out  the  world,  to  court  fo  brave  a  friend; 
The  guilty  Senates  that  refused  thy  fway 
Repent  their  crime,  and  haften  to  obey ; 
Tribute  they  raife,  and  vows  and  ofFVings  bring5 
Confefs  their  Phrenzy,  and  confirm  their  King. 
Who  with  their  Venom  over-fpread  the  foil, 
Thofe  fcorpions  of  the  ftatc,  prefent  their  oil. 

So  the  world's  Saviour,  like  a  mortal  dreft, 
Altho*  by  daily  miracles  confeft, 
Accus'd  of  evil  do6lrihe  by  the  Jews^ 
Their  rightful  Lord  they  impioufly  refufe; 
But  when  they  faw  fuch  terror  in  the  fkies. 
The  temple  rent,  their  King  in  glory  rife. 
Dread  and  amazement  feiz'd  the  tretnblingtrowd. 
Who,  confcious  of  their  crime,  adoring  bow'd. 


ROMAN  ANECDOTE, 

WHILE  the  colleagues  of  Cdnftantius  the 
Roman  Emperor  were  perfecuting  the 
Cbriftians  with  fire  and  fwbrd,  he  politically  prd- 
tended  to  perfecutc  them  too ;  and  declared  to 
fuch  officers  of  his  "houfhotd,  aUd  gbvimor^  of 

provinces,, 
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provinces,  as  were  Chriftians,  that  he  left  it  to 
their  choice,  either  to  facrifice  to  the  Gods,  and 
by  that  means  preferve  themfelves  in  their  em- 
ployments; or  to  forfeit  his  favour  and  their  plj||^ 
ces  by  continuing  ftedfaft  to  their  religion. 
When  they  had  all  declared  their  option,  the  Em- 
peror difcovered  his  real  feniiments;  reproached 
in  the  moft  bitter  terms  thole  who  had  renounced 
their  religion ;  highly  extolled  the  virtue  and  con- 
ftancy  of  fuch  as  had  defpifed  the  wealth  and  va- 
nities of  the  world,  and  difmifTed  the  former  with 
ignominy,  faying,  "That  thofe  who  had  betrayed 
their  God,  would  not  fcruple  to  betray  their 
Prince;*'  while  he  retained  the  latter,  trufted 
them  with  the  guard  of  his  perfon,  and  the  whole 
management  of  public  affaira,  as  perfons  in  whofe 
fidelity  he  could  firmly  rely,  and  in  whom  he 
might  put  an  entire  confidence. 


EPIT A  PH 

OJ^  MR.  ELIJAH  FEJ^TTON. 

By  Mr.  Pope. 

THIS  modeft  ftone,  what  few  vain  marbles 
can. 
May  truly  &y.  Here  lies  an.honcft^man : 

R  a  A  Poet, 
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A  Poet,  bleft  beyond  the  poet's  fate, 

Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and 

Great : 
!foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe. 
Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look*d  on  either  life  ;  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear; 
From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  he 

dy'd. 


Aj^eSting  Story  of  a  Toung  Lady, 

RELATED    BY   HERSELF. 

T  AM  the  daughter  of  a  tradefman  of  fomg 
-*•  eminence  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
have  been  brought  up  with  all  the  care  and  indul- 
gence the  tendereft  father  cpuld  beftow ;  and  I 
flatter  myfelf  I  fliall  not  be  thought  too  prefump^ 
tuous,  if  I  fay  it  has  been  the,  ftudy  of  my  Ufe  to 
deferve  it. 

Women  are  but  very  indifferent  judges  of  their 
own  qualifications,  yet  a  little  female  vanity  muft 
be  forgiven,  when  I  inform  you  that  my  perfon 
is  not  very  difagi:eeable9  that  my  education  has 

been 
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been   tolerably  genteel,  and   that  I  have  nothing 
in  my  temper  exceffively  unfortunate. 

However,  fuch  as  I  am,  a  young  gentleman  of 
a  middling  fortune  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  pay  his  addreffes  to  me  thefe  two  years,  and  to 
folicit  my  hand  with  the  mod  paffionate  tender- 
nefs. 

Mr.  Blandmore,  at  the  firft,  had  my  father's 
permiffion  to  make  the  declaration  of  his  fenti- 
ipents,  and  was  look'd  upon  by  all  my  friends  as 
a  very  proper^  nay,  a  very  advantageous  match; 
as  my  father's  circumftances,  by  fome  unforefeen 
accidents  in  trade,  were  rather  upon  the  decline; 
and  he  was,  in  a  very  little  time  after,  aftuajly 
obliged  to  ftop  payment  of  fome  bills,  which  foon 
caufed  a  ftaiute  to  be  iffued  againft  him,  and  he 
was  accordingly  declared  a  bankrupt. 

The  alteration  of  circumftances,  however, 
made  no  change  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Blandmore  j 
he  now  more  than  ever  prefled  for  my  confent, 
and  declared  himfelf  almoft  pleafed  at  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  happened,  fince  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  proving  the  fincerity  of  hispaflion, 
and  that  fortune  was  not  in  the  leaft  the  obje£i  of 
his  adoration.  I  muft  candidly  own  how  deep  aa 
imprelfion  hi$  generofity  made  on  me;,  and  if  I  kit 

any 
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any  fcntiments  in  his  favour  before,  they  were 
now  confiderably  increafed  by  fo  difinterefted,  fo 
noble  a  behaviour;  and  I  found  I  know  not  how 
much  fatisfadion  in  his^  winning  folicitations,  and 

tender  importunity ; but  ridiculous  pride  op- 

pofed  an  indulgence  of  my  own  inclinations^  and 
my  very  gratitude  to  the  dear  youth  was  the  only 

impediment  to  his  happinefs. ^-How  I  was  able 

to  refift  him  I  know  not,  but  I  wifli  my  father  had 
at  that  time  ufedjas  great  an  authority  over  me  in 
his  favour,  as  he  has  fince  in  vain/  exerted  to 
make  me  forget  him. — Forget  him!— No,  deareft 
objeft  of  my  earlieft  love! — When  this  adoring 
bofom  ftiall  wear  any  images  but  thy  own,  as  the 
greateft  misfortune^  may' ft  thou  retain  no  remem- 
brance of  the  wretched  Maria! — O  reader!  if  you 
knew  the  excellence  of  his  foul,  and  could  form 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  his  perfon ! — He  has  a, 
mind  exalted  as  the  roof  of  heaven,  and  a  face— - 
But,  blefs  me,  what  am  I  faying ! — An  unaccount- 
able flood  of  tendernefs  has  imperceptibly  borne 
xne  away.  But  why  fhould  I  be  afihamed  of  dif- 
covering  my  efteem  for  the  very  beft  ofmen?  No, 
I  fhould  rather  bluQi  to  entertain  a  fentiment  I 
was  aihamed  to  hear. — But  to  proceed — Upon  the 
fettling  of  his  affairs  be  was  found  able  to  pay  his 
creditors  twenty  fhillings  in  the  pound,  befides  be- 
ing poflefled  of  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  pounds> 

which 
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^ffhtch  appeared  to  be  due  on  the  face  of  the 
books.  With  the  capital  of  two  thoufand  pounds 
my  father  again  'entered  trade,  and  Mr.  Blandmore 
was  kind  enough  to  lend  him  a  couple  of  thou~ 
fands  more.  With  this  additional  fum  matters 
vent  on  tolerably  well,  and  our  credit  was  fooa 
cftablifhed  on  its  former  foundation*  Providence 
vras  pleafed  to  bicfs  my  father's  induftry  with  the 
greaiefl.  fuccefs,  and  to  fend  me  an  unexpefted 
bounty,  in  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  prizes  in 
the  laft  lottery. 

My  father  flibn  acquainted  me  with  my  goo5 
fortune,  which  I  heard  with  additional  fatisfaftion, 
as  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  Mr.  Blandmore,  to  whom,  but  that  ve^ 
ry  day,  I  had  confented  to  give  my  hand  on  the 
Saturday  following;  but  the  moment  I  hinted  to 
my  father  my  defire  that  it  fhould  be  kept  a 
fecret  from  Mr.  Blandmore,  till  that  time  was 
paft,  in  order  the  more  agreeably  to  furpriite 
him)  he  knit  his  brows  into  a  kind  of  feverity  I 
had  never  feen  him  wear  before,  and  he  told 
mfe  I  bad  beft  confider  of  it  a  little  longer; 
that  marriage  was  a  vefy  important  circumftancc : 
I  might  poflibly  alter  my  opinion:  that,  to  be 
fare,  every  thing  was  agreed  between  him  and 
JMr.  JBlandmore^   for  whom  he  entertained  the 
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Wgh'eft  cfteem,  and  to  whom  he  had  many  obliga- 
tions; but  what  of  that?  he  had  but  fourthoufand 
pounds  in  the  world:  that  he  would  pay  Mr. 
Blandmore  intereft  for  the  fum  he  bad  lent  him: 
that  I  was  now  a  conGderable  fortune,  and  ought 
to  look  about  me;  and  that  if  I  would  take  his 
advice,  I  fhould  devife  fome  n^eans  of  breaking 
ofFwith  Mr.  Blandmore,  before  the  circumftance 
was  publicly  known,  which  would  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  honour,  and  juftify  me  in  the  opinon 
of  the  world :  for  fince  marriage  was  a  kind  of 
traffick,  every  one  ought  to  make  the  moft  of  a 
bargain,  ahd  that  I  could  not  be  infenfible  how 
feveral  young  women  of  my  acquaintance  had 
iriarried  knights  and  aldermen,  and  were  pub- 
lickly  mentioned  in  the  news-papers  with  my  lord 
.  - — and  his  grace — as  ladies  of  diftinflion. 

Aftonifhed  at  fo  unexpefted,  fo  ftrange  a  de- 
tlaration,  a  fliower  of  tears  was  my  only  reply, 
and  before  I  could  poflibly  recover  myfelf,  Mr. 
Blandmore  came  into  the  room,  who  exprefled 
the  raoft  tender  uneafinefs  for  the  fituation  he 
faw  me  in,  begged  I  would  inform  him  of  the 
caufe 

I  perceived  my  father  was  prodigioufly  ftruclj:; 
but  as  he  was  refolved  to  break  oflF  the  match  at 
any  rate,  he  took  but  little  pains  to  mince  the 

matter^ 
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itiltter;  fo  telling  Mr.  Blandmore  the  real  ocd. 
fion,  he  concluding  with  begging  hi$  pardon  for 
being  obliged  to  decline  the  honour  of  his  alli- 
ance, and,  in.  the  city  phrafe,  hoped  there  was 
.  no  harm  done.  Amazed  at  fuch  behaviour,  Mr. 
Blandmore  remained  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  fur- 
J)rize,  and  fcarcely  believing  what  he  had  heard^ 
again  demanded  the  reafoh  of  it. 

When  he  had  a  little  recovered  the  fhock,  he 
turned  to  my  father "I  am.  Sir,  fincerely  re- 
joiced at  the  good-fortune  of  my  dear  MAria,  un- 
•  happy  foever  ^it  may  make  me.  1  fhall  not  pre- 
fume  to  make  any  obfervations  upon  your  con- 
duft  in  this  affair,  beciufc  you  are  her  father.  I 
Vould  only  beg  leave  to  afk  if  you  can  reconcile 
it  to  yourfelf.  As.  for  tny  dear  girl^  if  her 
happinefs  is  irt  the  lead  promoted  by  breaking  off 
the  match  with  me,  1  fhall  very  resldily  fubmit  td 
the  feverity  of  my  own  fate,  fince,  to  promote 
that  happinefs  would  have  been  the  bufinefs  of  my 
life.  As  it  is,  I  am  above  complaining,  Sir.— I 
tnay  be  wretched,  but  I  hope  I  fhallnever  be  con- 
temptible.*' 

1  muft  have  been  loft  to  feeling,  as  well  as  dead 
to  Ipve,  to  bear  this  unmoved,  efpecially  when  1 
law  the  dear  youth  endeavouring  to  hide  his  tears^ 
by  pretending  to  wipe  Us  facec    I  immediately 
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threw  myfelf  at  my  father's  feet,  and  befought 
him,  in  the  mod  aSefting  manner,  to  retra£i  his 
cruel  refolution;  to  conGder  of  bis  engagement 
with  Mr.  Blandmore ;  to  think  that  the  happinefs 
of  an  only  daughter  (hould  be  more  the  objefl  <tf 
his  attention,  than  an  unneceflary  addition  to  her 
fortune,  and  finding  htm  ftill  inflexible,  was  hardy 
enough  to  tell  him,  if  Mr.  Blandmore  was  not  to 
be  my  hufband,  I  would  facrifice  my  life  before 
I  would  ever  think  of  any  body  elfe. 

Enraged  at'  the  conclufion  of  my  addrefs,  my 
£aither,  with  a  tone  of  voice  the  moil  determined, 
defired  Mr.  Blandmore  to  get  immediately  out  of 
the  houfe,  and  ordered  me  to  my  room,  and  all 
the  fatisfadion  I  had,  was  one  look  the  mod  in- 
expreflibly  tender,  that  ever  fliot  from  the  rapture 
—darting  eye  of  love. 

This  is  my  prefent  fituation.  My  father  con- 
tinues deaf  to  all  intreaties,  and  I  am  fo  clofely 
watched,  as  not  to  have  the  lead  opportunity  of 
either  feeing  or  hearing  from  the  man  I  love. 

What  to  do  I  know  not,  unlefs  the  publicatiprt 
of  this  letter  may  have  fome  effeft  upon  him,  as- 
it  will  give  him  a  retrofpeft  of  the  whole  affair, 
in  a  manner  I  dare  not  prefume  to  jtell  him,  and 
.  more  properly  date  his  fevere  cruelty  to  me,  a» 
well  as  bis  unjud  feverity  to  Mr.  Blandmore. 

.    "        ANEC- 
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OF 

De  THOU. 

,^TpHE  cdebratcd  hiftorian  De  Thou  had  a  very 
X  fingular  adventure  at  Saumur  in  the  year 
1598.  One  night,  having  retired  to  reft  very 
much  fatigued,  while  he  was  enjoying  a  found 
fleep,  he  felt  a  very  extraordinary  weight  upon 
his  feet,  which,  having  made  him  turn  fuddenly,' 
fell  down  and  awakened  him.  At  firft  he  imagin- 
ed  that  it  had  been  only  a  dream ;  but  hearing  foon 
after  fome  noife  in  his  chamber,  he  dre^afide  the 
curtains,  and  faw,  by  the' help  of  the  moon,  which 
at  the  fame  time  (hone  very  bright,  a  large  white 
figure  walking  up  and  down,  and  at  the  fame  time 
obferved  upon  a  chair  fome  rags  which  he  thought 
belonged  to  the  thieves  who  had  come  to  rob  him. 
The  figure  then  approaching  his  bed,  "  I  am,** 
faid  it,  "  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Upon  thefc 
words,  concluding  that  it  was  fome  mad  woman, 
he  got  up,  called  his  fervants  and  ordered  them 
to  turn  her  cut  of  doors,  after  which  he  returned 
to  bed  and  fell  afleep. 

Next  morning,  he  found  that  he  had  not  been 
deceived  in  his  conjefture,  and  that  having  for- 
got to  fhut  His  door,  this  female  figure  had  efcaped 
fironi  her  keepers,  and  entered  his  apartment. 

S  2  THE 
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END  of  the  WORLD, 

IT  is  the  conclufion  of  all  worldly  glory,  th^' . 
final  termination  of  ambitious  hopes,  deep-laid 
defigns,  and  the  moft  promifing  profpefts.  The 
foul  alone  furvives  the  wreck  of  elements  unhurt; 
and  we  nxuft  look  according  to  his  promife  for 
*  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteoufnefs.'  We  ought  then  to  caft  away  every 
vain,  every  ambitious,  every  worldly  view,  and 
looking  with  deeper  reverence^  and  aixiore  hearts 
felt  adoration  to  the  Almighty,  the  author  and 
finifher  of  all  things,  order  our  lives  according  ta 
Ijiis  willj  and  fuitably  to  his  commapdments. 


THj:  STORY 

OF    THE 

Count  De  St.  Julien: 

Related  by  a  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  La  Trappe* 

THE  Count  De  St.  Julien  was  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family;  and  was  only  at. 
the  age  of  twenty,  when  the  death  of  his  father 
made  him  mafter  of  a  confiderable  fuip  of  money»^ 
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and  of  an  eftate  in  Daaphine,  which  might  have 
fupported  him  in  the  fame  affluent  manner  his  an^ 
ceftors  had  lived  in,  had.  not  an  unbounded  love 
of  pleafure  taken  an  early  poffeffion  of  his  heart. 
♦Dauphine  became  foon  too  confined  a  fphere  for 
him  to  move  in,  the  diffipations  of  Paris  better 
fuited  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,^  where  his  figure, 
his  expense,  and  his  lively  parts,  quickly  introdm-p 
ced  him  iato  the  politeft  affemblies.  He  was  bril- 
liant in  all  places  of  public  refort,  oftentatious  ii| 
his  gallantries,  and  was  admitted  to  aiany  of  the 
ptitsfoupes  of  the  Efpriis  forts;  which  are  coteries^,. 
compofed  of  wits  and  free-thinkers,  who  have  too. 
much  vanity  to  agree  in  the  received  notions  of 
mankind;  but  by  their  art,  and  the pleafantry  of 
their  ridicule,  often  operate  too  powerfully  oa 
weak  minds,  by  undermining  the  good  principles 
they  may  have  imbibed,  and  fubftituting  their  owii 
pernicious  ones  in  their  place* 

St.  Julien  had  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Pari s, 
taken  ar>  Italian  figure-dancer  of  the  opera  into 
keeping;  who  bore  him  one  fon,  whom  he  named 
Frederic;  a  youth  of  fine  parts,  formed  by  na- 
ture with  great  fenfibility,  and  with  a  mind  fo  hap- 
pily difpofed,  as  might  have  rendered  him  a  worthy 
and  fhining  charafter,  had  not  all  thefe  advantages 
b^en  overfliadow^d  by  a  falfe  education,  and  their 
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movements  corrupted  by  the  had  example  of  a  fa- 
ther, who  having,  in  a  long  courfe  of  diffipated 
conneftions,  loft  his  own  morals,  gave  himfelf  lit-, 
tie  concern  about  thofe  of  his  fon;  conceiving 
that  the  exterior  accomplifhments  of  a  gentleman,  ' 
comprehended  every  thing  that  was  moft  material 
to  carry  him  fuccefsfully  through  the  world.  The 
infidelity  of  St.  Julien's  miftrefs  in  a  few  years 
totally  diflblved  the  attachment;  and  Frederic, 
by  the  time  he  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  be- 
came  a  companion  to  his  father  in  all  his  vices, 
and  likewife  encouraged  in  fuch  as  he  had  a  pro- 
penfity  to  himfelf,  the  dignity  of  a  parent  being  as 
much  forgotten  by  the  oue,  as  the  refpeH  of  a  fon, 
^as  by  the  other. 

Pleafure  and  extravagance  gradually  wafte  the 
ampleft  fortune.  The  Count's  had,  during  the 
twenty-four  years  he  had  quitted  Dauphine,  been 
annually  dccr^afing;  nor  could  it,  by  the  courfe 
of  his  expences,  have  lafted  fo  long,  but  for  his 
abhorrence  of  every  kind  of  play,  and  had  not 
fome  beneficial  bequefts  from  deceafed  relations, 
retarded  its  difTolution.  He  conftantly  expended 
far  more  than  his  income,  &  his  eftate  had  dwind- 
led away  by  fales  of  an  hundred  acres  at  a  tinie, 
till  neceflSiy  compelled  him  to  abridge  many  of  his 
expences.     The  contraO:  for  the  old  family  man- 
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fion,  with  all  the  remaining  land  about  it^  was  juft 
compleated,  and  the  four  thoufand  louis^d^ors^ 
which  the  purchafe  amounted  to,  paid  into  his 
banker's  hands,  when  the  following  event  gave  a 
new  turn  to  his  life  and  fortune. 

Among  Les  Filles  entretenues^  there  was  at  that 
time  at  Paris  the  Clairville,  whd  then  lived 
tinder  the  proteftionofone  of  the  Parmer  Generals, 
whom  I  fhall  fpeak  of  by  the  name  of  D*  Avig- 
non. She  was  a  woman  of  much  beauty,  and 
great  intrigue*;  but  by  her  addrefs,  conftantly  flat^ 
tcred  his  vanity  and  weaknefs;  and  by  the  fuc* 
cefs  of  her  art,  kept  her  gallantries  concealed  from 
him*  St.  J u lien  had  made  repeated  overtures 
to  this  lady,  and  had  been  treated  by  her  with  a 
difdain  his  pride  could  not  brook ;  fhe  had  how- 
ever beftowcd  a  more  favourable  look  oh  his  fon, 
whom  fhe  had  met  in  the  Thuilleries^  and  fre- 
quently had  converfed  with;  and  whofe  youth 
and  elegant  figure,  had  made  a  fenfible  impreffion 
on  her  heart.  For  there  was  flill  an  amiablenefs 
of  charafter  aboiJt  him,  nor  could  his  affumed  air 
of  licentioufncfs  difguife  a  certain  ingenuoufnefs 
of  mind,  which  muft  continue  to  pleafe  as  long  as 
iiature  hath  a  charm. 

It  chanced  that  Frederic,  coming  one  even^ 
ing  oat  of  the  French  comedy,  found  the  Clair-^ 
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ViLLE  in  one  of  the  paffages  of  the  theatre,  Wiit- 
ing  for  her  coach;  which  by  fome  accident 
among  the  carriages  was  prevented  froni  drawing 
up.  With  his  ufual  addrefs,  he  offered  to  fee  her 
fafe  out  J  and  the  refult  of  half  an  hours^  attend- 
ance and  afliduity,  was  an  appointment  with  hint 
to  meet  her  at  a  mafquerade,  which  was  to  be  a 
few  nights  after,  where  fhe  gave  him  to  underftand 
fhe  (hould  be  found  only  with  a  female  friend; 
intimating  at  the  fame  time  that  D'  Avignon  had 
bufinefs  which  would  call  him  fome  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  notifying  the  drefs  by  which  he  might 
difcover  her* 

Frederic,  who  had  been  conftantly  tutored 
by  his  father,  that  gallantry  was  the  firft  accom-t 
plifliment  of  a  gentleman,  never  fcrupled  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  progrefs  he  made  in  any  he 
was  engaged  in;  he  therefore,  with  hisaccuftomed 
familiarity,  informed  him  of  the  affignation  he. had 
made  with  the  Clairville; 

St,  Julien  concealed  the  Turpize  he  felt  at 
this  intelligence ;  the  contempt  which  had  been 
fliewn  him  by  that  lady,  recurred  with  frefli  poig-* 
nancy,  from  the  mortification  his  high  fpirjt  fuffer^ 
ed  by  the  preference  given  to  FREDEkic;  he 
however  fo  fufficiently  poffefled  himfelf,  as  not  to 
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appear  in  the  leaft  difcompofed,  and  advifed  him 
by  all  means  to  purfuc  the  affair. 

When  a  father  is  fo  unprincipled  as  to  become 
a  rival  to  his  fon,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature^  it 
argues  a  mind  fo  totally  depraved,  as  to  requilre 
but  little  apology  to  be  made  for  the  defpicable 
tneannefs  of  the  County  in  feizing  this  occa&on  to 
revenge  himfelf  of  a  woman,  and  by  expofing  her 
infidelity  to  D'Avignon,  ruin  her  power;  not 
in  the  blindnefs  of  his  paffion,  forefeeing  the  ill 
confequence  that  might  happen  to  his  fon  in  thiy 
buiinefs. 

The  Fanner  General  receiving  an  anonymous 
letter,  which  hinted  to  him,  "  that  the  next  mafqae- 
rade  might  difcover  fomething  curious,  if  he  pof- 
feffcd  the  affeSions  of  his  miftrefs  fo  fully  as  he 
imagined,"  but  doubted  for  fome  time  whether  he 
(hould  pay  any  attention  to  its  writer;  but  jealoufy 
is  a  paffion  eafily  awakened  in  men  of  debauched 
charaSers;  and  more  predominant  in  advanced 
years.  He  refolved  on  his  intended  journey;  but 
took  care  to  get  back  to  Paris  time  enough  to  be 
prefent  at  the  mafquerade.  As  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  C  L  A I  r:  V I L  L  e's  drefs,  he  might  in  fo  large  an  af- 
fembly  have  probably  returned  without  finding 
her,  had  he  not,  after  moi'e  than  two  hours  of  anxi^ 
ous  fearch^at  laft  difcovered  her,  by  means  of  fome 
T  jewels 
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jewels  in  her  hair,  which  he  had  prefented  her  • 
with  himfelf.     He  faw  her  whole   attention  given 
to  the  gentleman  who  was  with  her,   obferved  fhe 
converfed  with   no  other,  and  had  now  little  rea- 
fon  to  fcruple  the  intelligence  he  had  received. 
He  watched  them  with  earneftnefs  and   rage,  the 
whole  night,   till  they  quitted   the  ball;  nor  loft 
fight  of  her,  till  he  faw  her  enter  with  her  gallant 
the  houfe  he  kept  for  her.     The  fervants  obferv- 
ing  a  mafk  follow  almoft  immediately  their  mif- 
treCs  and  her  friend,  concluded  it  to  be  one  of  the 
party;  but  the   inftant   D' Avignon  had   reached 
the  garden  apartment,  which  was  his  ufual  fuppex-  ^ 
room,  and  whither  Ihe  had  conduced  her  lover ; 
he  threw  them  both  into  the  utmoft  confternatiofi, 
by  difcovering  himfelf  to  them,  with  ungovernable 
paflion  reproached  the  lady  for  her  inconftancy  > 
and  drawing  his  fword,   which  he  had  concealed 
under  his  drefs,  ran  with  fury  upon  her  paramour. 
Frederic  throwing  off  his  domino,,  haftily  feized 
one  of  D'  Avignon's  own  fwords,   which  huqg 
with  a  hat  and  belt,  in  the  room  where  they  were; 
and  thus  armed,  ufed  every  endeavour  to  appeafe 
his  antagonift  by  words,  but  the  other,  prefling  on 
him  with  a  vehemence  which  would  liften  to  no 
palliation,   the   unfuccefsful  youth  found  himfelf 
compelled  to  defend  his  own  life;  and  in  the  ren- 
counter mortally  wounded  the  Farmer  GeneraL 
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Clairville  fell  into  a  fwoon,  and  Frederic 
fl«d  inftantly  out  of  the  houfe,  with  that  precipit- 
ance and  perturbation  which  muft  ever  be  natural 
to  fo  unhappy  a  fituation. 

This  unfortunate  event  happening  early  in   the 
morning,    D' Avignon    did    not   furvive    many 
hours.    Though  St.  Julien  enjoyed  in  idea,  the 
fecret  triumph  which  this  ftratagem  gave  him  over 
a  woman,  whofe  conduft  toward  him  had  provoked 
fo  unmanly   a  refentment;  yet  he    apprehended 
from  its  fuccefs  no. other  refult,  than  his  difgrace; 
never  conceiving  that  from  fuch  a  connexion  as 
D'  Avignon  had  with  her,   any  point  of  honour 
would  have  ftimulated  him,  to  oppofe  the  arm  of 
age,  to  the  vigour  of  youth.     He  felt   himfclf 
however  when  the   time  arrived,  by  no  means  in 
an  eafy  fituation;  it  was  a  painful  fufpenfe,  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  he  was  alarmed  for  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  he  might   poffibly  have  involved 
his  fon,  and  feared  alfo  thsit  the  great  influence  of 
the   Farmer  General^  when   he  fliQuld  know  who 
had  fupplanted  him  in  the  afFc£tions  of  his  miftrefs, 
might  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  future  interefts 
of  Frederic.     He  paffed  the  night  in  much  dif- 
quiet;  nor  dared  the  next  morning  to  make  any 
enquiry,  leaft  he  might  awaken  fufpicion ;  but  in 
the  utmoft  anxiety  waited  at  home  the  arrival  of 
Ta  hi« 
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his  for^  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fcene  that  had 
been  afted;  till  the  following  letter,  delivered 
about  noon  to  his  fervant,  by  an  unknown  per- 
fon,  opened  to  him  the  fatal  cataftrophe. 

^*  My  rendezvous  with  the  Clairvill'e,  to 
which  you  fo  ftrongly  prompted  me,  hath  been 
attended  with  the  mpft  dreadful  confequences, 
we  were  furprized  immediately  on  our  return 
from  the  mafquerade  by  D•AvIGNO^f,  who  flew 
at  me  with  the  madnefs  of  an  aflaflin.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  attempted  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  appeafe  his  paflion.  I  was  at  laft  neceifitated  W 
oppofe  violence  to  violence,  and  in  defending  my 
own  life,  I  have  but  too  much  caufe  to  app^-^ 
bend,  that  I  have  deprived  him  of  his.** 

^  In  the  hours  of  horror  which  I  have  pafTed 
fince,  I  have  been  awakened  as  from  a  dream,  to 
a  juft  fenfc  of  myfelf.  I  view  with  difpair  my 
youth  plunged  fo  early  into  vice,  and  ftained  with 
another's  blood. 

Terrible  as  my  reflexions  are, — they  turn  with 
indignation  on  a  parent,  who  inftead  of  guiding^ 
my  fteps  to  virtue,  hath  trained  them  in  the  paths 
pf  profligacy;  and  by  his  own  wretched  example 
deceived  his  fon  into  ruin. 

By 
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.  Ey  ibc  time  this  reaches  you,  I  flhall  be  many 
l^gqes  from  Paris.  To  fly  frommyfelf  is  impof^ 
fible,  but  I  will  baften  to  fome  diftant  part  of  thq 
world,  where  the  faul  errors  of  my  life  may  be 
unknown  ;  and  ftrive  with  repentant  tears  to 
amend  a  corrupted  heart, 

Unconnefled — forlorn — and  friendlefs, — my  ne- 
ceffities  have  compelled  me  in  the  moment  of  de- 
parture, to  deceive  your  banker  into  the  payment 
of  ftilf  the  money  lodged  in  his  hands.  I  can  hard- 
ly regard  this  aflion  as  criminal,  when  I  confider 
this  little  fum  as  the  all  T  can  fliare  of  a  noble 
patrimony,  fquandered  away  in  extravagance,  and 
which,  had  honour  governed  your  life,  I  might 
have  inherited.  With  this  I  muft  pufh  my  future 
deftiny;  what  it  may  be,  is  unknown,  and  will 
ever  remain  fo  to  you,  as  this  will  probably  be  ^ 
the  laft  you  will  hear  of  your 

Loft,  and  unhappy 
^^  Fredkric." 

St.  Julien  on  reading  this  letter,  for  the  firft 
time  felt  the  dignity  of  virtue.  He  almoft  funk  at 
the  reproaches  of  a  fon,  of  which  his  own  confci- 
ence  confefled  the  juftice;  Snd  he  had  the  ad- 
ditional miferv  to  refleft,  that  he  was  the  fe- 
cret  caufe  of  the  fatal  event  which  had  driven  him 
away  for  ever  from  his  fight.     Though  this  was  a 

circumftancq 
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circumftance  lodged  within  his  own  brcaft,  yet  the 
guilt  of  it  was  likely  to  remain  a  lading  thorn 
there.  The  talk  which  fo  unhappy  art  affair  muft 
occafion,  a  ruined  fortune — an  exhaufted  credit 
—the  flights  he  had  been  long  ftiewn  by  many — 
and  his  laft  remaining  finances,  funk  to  a  half  by 
Frederic,  were  fufficient  motives  to  awaken  an 
ideajj  which  he  foon  after  executed,  of  bidding 
adieu  to  Paris.  He  concerted  his  plan  with  a 
perfon  of  confiderable  rank,  who  had  been  my:h 
attached  to  him,  and  who  furnifhed  him  with  fuch 
recommendatory  letters  to.  one  of  the  EleSoral 
courts,  ^s  procured  him,  in  a  fliort  time,  a  decen.t. 
poft,  and  the  c;6untenance  of  his  new  matter. 

In  this  fituation  he  lived  near  eight  years,  if 
not  happily,  at  leaft  as  comfortably  as  could  be 
cxpeSed ;  his  company  was  pleafing,  and  all  that 
was  known  of  his  ftory  was,  that  he  had,  through 
imprudence,  ran  out  a  confiderable  fortung.  The 
recoUeftion  of  paft  fcenes,  and  the  uncertainty  he 
was  in  about  his  fon,  overfliadowed  the  joy  of 
many  an  hour ;  but  he  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
diflTipation  to  drive  away  every  uneafy  remem- 
brance. 

It  is  not  an  eafy  taflc  to  reclaim  a  depraved 
mind!  the  fpirit  of  intriguing  remained  ftill  the 
predominant  paffion  of  St#  Jui;,ien;  and  having 

by 
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by  long  and  varied  importunities  attempted  to  fit- 
duce  the  affeftions  of  a  lady  about  the  court,  whofe 
abfent  hufband  was  a  general  officer  in  high  efteem 
with  the  Eleftor,  he  was  inftantly  difmiffed  from 
his  employment,  and  commanded  by  his  prince  at 
the  peril  of  his  fafety,  to  withdraw  from  his  domi- 
nions Ml  four  and  twenty  hours. 

He  collected  precipitat^  the  very  little  pro- 
perty that  remained  to  him,  and  retired  in  hafte  to 
the  canton  of  Fribourg.  He  was  now  fur- 
rounded  by  a  diftrefs  that  would  not  allow  him  to 
fhun  his  own  refleftions;  they  prefented  a  pifture 
truly  terrible,  pride  flruggling  with  poverty,  with- 
out, and  not  a  fource  of  confolation,  within !  He 
at  length  determined  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  his  mo- 
ther's brother,  who  was  a  Chanoine,  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Palermo;  whom  he  had  not  fecn 
fince  his  youth,  and  whom  he  had  long  ceafed  to 
correfpond  with,  on  accoupt  of  his  having,  more 
than  once,  reproved  the  criminal  courfe  of  life 
which  he  had  heard  he  led  at  Paris. 

Though  it  was  a  doubt  with  him,  whether  the 
Chanoine  was  ftill  living,  yet  he  wrote   to    him 
from  Fribourg;  communicating  part  of  his  dif- 
trefs, and  his  purpofe  of  vifiting  Palermo,   and 
,  throwing  himfelf  under  his  proteQion,  refolving, 

that 
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that  (hould  his  uncle  -be  <Jd!ad,  or  refufe  to  coun- 
tenance him,  he  would  erid  his  days  in  fomc  parts 
of  Sicily,  where  his  nrifcondua  would  be  un- 
known. The  port  of  Marfeille  was  the  moft  fa- 
vourable to  his  intention ;  bat  the  queftidn  was, 
how  to  get  thither?  his  finances  were  low;  and 
the  apprehenfion  of  meeting  in  his  paifage*through 
France,  any  one  who  had  known  him  in  his  prof- 
perity,  was  painful,  fte  debated  the  matter  much, 
and  long — and  to  obviate,  the  beft  in  his  pd#er, 
every  objeftion,  he  converted  all  he  had  into 
money^  let  his  beard  grow,  procured  a  religious 
habit,  and  fet  forward  on  his  journey  on  foot; 
making  devotion,  for  the  firft  time,  fubfervient 
to  his  defigns. 

It  chanced  that  his  road  lay  through  Dau- 
phin e;  and  he  had  the  fevere  mortification  to. 
pafs  over  part  of  the  noble  domain  of  his  ancef- 
tors,  a  territory  once  his  own,  now  parted  off 
among  various  proprietors.  This  was  indeed  a 
fcene  that  penetrated  his  heart;  his  ftrength  al- 
moft  failed  him,  and  he  fat  down  on  a  bank  by 
the  way  fide,  to  recruit  his  trembling  fpirits.  Me- 
mory piftured  to  him  the  happy  morning  of  his 
life,  and  the  thoufand  little  incidents  of  uncor- 
rupted  innocence !  It  drew  in  lovelieft  colours, 
the  hofpitality  of  a  father,  who  lived  the  proteftor 

of 
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iC^Pthe  poor^  ami  the  injured,  nor  failed  to  recall 
thofe  blamelefs  hours,  when,  as  the  youthful  fuc- 
ceflbrof  his  fortunes,  he  ufed,  with  chferful  ftep^ 
to  walk  forth  from  the  venerable  manfion  now 
juft  before  him,  to  meet  the  homage  of  his  fur- 
rounding  tenants!  The  reVerfe  was  terrible  to 
thougbii  his  mind  glanced  it  over,  and  ihuddere(| 
at  the  view.  He  detefted  the  world;  detefted  him- 
felf;  and  in  fallen  forrow,  by  long  and  wear^ 
journeying  found  atlaft  his  way  to  Marseille^ 
where  he  embarked  in  a  fhip  thl|||was  on  the  point 
of  failing,  for  Sicily,  and  Malta. 

It  was  the  ill  fate  of  this  veffel,  after  being  fix 
days  at  fea,  to  be  driven  by  contrary  winds,  much 
nearer  the  coaft  pf  Barbary  than  was  for  its 
fafety,  as  the  regency  of  Tunis  was  then  at  war 
/with  the  French;  and  a  dead  calm  fucceeding  the 
jidverfe  weather,  the  captain  difcovered  the  next 
.morning  a  Tunijian  Corfair^  bearing  down  upod^ 
them,  which  appeared  to  be  too  powerfpl  for  the 
little  refiftance  he  could  oppofe  to  it.  A  general 
panic  feized  every  one  on  board;  and  the  CownJt 
.conceiving  that  the  religious  habit  he  wore^  might 
expofe  him  to  additional  ill  treatment  from  thofe 
barbarous  people;  or  induce  them  to  exa£l  a  higher 
ranfom,  threw  it  into  the  fea,  cut  his  beard  clofe^ 
and  procured  a  ^drefs  f(;9m  ope  of  ihe. common 
tl       '  lailors* 
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failors.  In  brief  they  were  boarded,— rifled,—^ 
ftripped, — carried  on  Ihore, — examined,  and  fent 
to  the  bagnio  of  Santa-^Lucia,  which  is  one  of  the 
places  where  the  (laves  are  ufually  lodged. 

There  are  adverfe  hours  in  fpme  men  s  UyeSi 
that  are  eventually  the  inofl  b^ne&cialj  by  l^inging 
home  all  their  fcattered  thoughts^  and  giving  tbem 
i|rjuft  idea  of  themfetyes !  Of  fuch  a  nature  wera^ 
thofe  melancholy  ones  St.  J u lien   numbered. 
Though  be  was  ngrt  (as  no  public  works  were" then 
carrying  on)  condemned  to  bodily  labour,  yet  ^p 
found  himfelf  plundered  of  every  thing,  doubtful 
of  redemption,  and  compelled  to  fubfift  for  a  con^ 
fidcrable  tii^e  on  food  which  wa$  naufeating ;  till 
'    9,  failor  who  was  made  captive  with  him,  and  the 
fame  who  bad  furnifhed  hinsi  with  a  mariner's  gar- 
ment when  he  caft  off  the  religious  one  he  had 
affumed^  had,  by  means  of  acquaintance  among 
the  (laves,  obtained  fufficient  credit  to  open  a 
little  (hop  for  felling  wine  to  the  Turks,  and  was 
lpOYe4  by  humanity,  as  well  as  veneration,  for 
thf^  Count  (whom  he  imagined  ta  be  really  ooe  of 
the  religious  order)  to  take  him  in  as  athafiiftaixt, 
9Lnd  let  bim  live  a»  be  did  himfelf. 

It  was  fome  months  before  St.  Julien  knew 
by  what  means  he  cbuld  convey  notice  of  his  cap- 
tivity to  Palermo;  whicb  he  was  obliged  t<> 

wait 


wait  an  opportunity  of  doing,  through  the  cliannel 
of.LEGHonN,  as  the  Sicilians  were  then  at  war 
with  Tunis.  And  it  was  bv  various, jiccidentSt 
near  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  his.  being 
inadc  prifoner,  before  any  letter,  or  his  ranfom 
arrived. 

It  wai»a  tedious  interval,-^a  painful  uncertkin-^ 
t]^!^-^Imagination  lengthencd'^cry  hburas  it  pict 
fed;  and  even  the  diftant  hope  of  future,  liberty* 
was  frequently  pverfliadowed  by  the  doubt  of  his 
u^cTe  being  ftilt  alive. 

The  hardfhips.  he  endured,  the  fad  fociety  of 
wretches  about  him,  and  the  recolleftion  of  hi^ 
fyxmpf  mifufed  profperity^  fubdued  both  his  health 
and  fpirits.  Hi&  heart  was  now  convinced,  that 
ivbad  been  totally  warped  by  the  feduftion  of  wits^ 
and  libertines  5  and  the  refleftion  which  tortured 
bitn  moft,  was,  that  he  had  probably,  by  his, own 
abandoned  principles,  involved  his  fon  in  lafting 
xpifery.  He  was  now  fenfi^ble,  that  virtue  was  a 
reality^  apd  not  a  name  ;  and  that  whoever  throws 
away  thefhidd  of  religion,  becomes,  in  the  mo- 
inent  of  adyerfi^y  a  defencelefs  exiftence.  He 
turned  back  his  eyes  on  a  life  of  guilt,  and  deter- 
mined, that/what.  remained  of  it,  fliould  be  con- 
fccrited  to  penitence. 

At  length  a  veffel  arrived^  and  brings  him  a 
V  at.  moft 
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nioft  tender  invitation  to  Palermo,  together  with 
a  remittance  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  con* 
fuls,  of  four  hundred  fequins,  for  his  redemption 
and  jottrney.  St.  Julien,  having  only  pafTed 
for  a  common  man,  no  more  than  two  hundred 
fequins  was  demanded  for  his  ranfom.  He  imme^ 
diately  obtained  his  Carta  Franca^  and  t<K)k  bis 
pafiage  in  a  Dutch  fiiip  that  was  Ibon  after  to  fail 
f&r  Sicily. 

As  the  (irft  fruits  of  a  heart  ^wakened  to  virtue^^ 
he  prefented  his  humane  bcnefaftor,  the  failor^ 
with  a  purfe  of  one  hundred  fequins,  which,  with 
what  the  poor  fellow  had  faved  up  in  his  little 
wine  trade,  was  fomewhat  more  than  ncceffarjr  id 
purchafe  his  freedom.  The  CoutU  had  the  fatiC- 
fa6lion  of  feeing  him  fet  at  liberty,  and  quit  the 
fliore  ofBARBARY,  in  the  fame  veffel  with  himH 
fclf.  .    .-: 

It  was  not  many  days  before  St.  Juj^ien  ar-. 
rived  fafe  at  Palermo,  and  expreffed,  in  the 
warmeft  terms  of  gratitude,  the  obligation  he  felt' 
to  his  uncl^,  for  relieving  him  froin  his  captivQ 
ftate.  The  good  old  man  received  him  with  a 
cordiality  he  never  could  have  ^xpeSed;  and 
many  a  tear  fell  down  his  aged  cheek,  when  in 
their  frequent  converfations,  he  found  his  nephcVr 
redeemed  from  the'  worfe  captivity  of  an  aban* 

doncd. 
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cloned  life.  The  Chanoint  made  him  attend  in  all  * 
tKe  functions  of  the  church ;  and  omjtted  no  occa-  ' 
^o\i  to  confirm  him  in  his  good  refblutiolis.  '  ' 

"»  ^  You  have  known,^  fays  he/**  the  extremes  of' 
affluence^  and  diftrefs^  have  experienced  thatbap-^^ 
pinefs  is  not  born  of  riches^   and  can  only  fpringi 
Avhere  virtue  hath  plaipted  it!      It  is  now  within 
your  res^ch,;  and  I  triift  you  will  not  again,  let' 
it  flip  your  hold,    t  mull  daily  expeft  to  l)e  called' 
frbin  you ;  the  poor  have  been  my  family;  but 
what  I  am  ftill  able  to  bequeath  you,  will  in  your* 
pfefent  temper,    be   more   than  equal   to  every' 
want.'* 

**  Little — little  indeed,"  replied  St.  J u lien,- 
**have  I  merited  the  confolaiion  1  find!  You 
fee  me.  Sir,  humbled  by  my  vices  and  folly,  but 
convinced  from  principle,  of  all  my  errors,  every 
wifli  towards  the  world  is  extinguiflied ;  and  it  is  ' 
my  fixed  refplve,  to  retire  to  fome  monaftery, 
and  clpfe  th^evening  of  my  life  in  folitude  and 
contrition.'* 

The  Count  refided  with  his  Uncle,  near  a  twelve- 
month; during  which  time  his  choice  determined 
him  to  enter  into  the  Convent  of  La  Tr appe. — 
I  bad  then,  fays  the  Prior,  been  fomewhat  more 
than  two  years  appointed  the  fuperior  of  this  houfe; 

and 
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and  having  formerly  been  well  known  to  the  good* 
old  Chanoincyht  wrote  to  me  on  the  occafion ;.  'mm- 
treating  me  in  the  moft  afFedionate  terms^  that  inh 
recolleftion  of  the  friehdfhip  we  had  once  had  for 
each  other^  whenever  his  nephew  fhould  enter 
aiBQngA  us»  that  I  ihould  fometinics  allow  him  •  to- 
^vife  with.  me. 

There  was  fortunately  juft  then,  a  vacancy ,  to 
\i(hiqh  I  immediately  named  him;  and  bidding  an 
ejLernal  adieu  to  his  benevolent  uncle^  he  was  ad-, 
ipitted  into  this  convent,  and  in  due  time  took  the 
Cowl.  In  the  intercourfes  which  we  had  frequently 
together,  he  unfolded  to  me,  all  the  various  oc- 
currences of  his  unfortunate  life ;  he  ever  fpoke 
of  them  with  a  heartfelt  figh;  and  his  pious  example 
was  improving  to  many. 

After  he  had  refided  among  us  four  years,  his 
l^eaUh  began  gradually  to  decay.  The  viciffitudes 
of  his  fortune  had  probably  much  accelerated  the 
approach  of  age;  perhaps  too,  the  au^rities  of  our 
order,  were  too  fervile  for  a  conftitutlon  fo  early 
habituated  to  the  blandifhments  of  luxury;  though 
he  was  ftill  able  to  attend  moft  of  our  funftiions, 
and  lived  to  compleat  nearly  his  feventh  yean 

When'  hh  diffolution  was  nigh,  he  was  brought- 
cot  into  our  church,  on  the  matted  rufhes,  accord- 

ing 
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ing  to  the  ufual  cuftom ;  whilft  1,  agfeeabljr  td 
our  inftitution,  convened  all  the  Convent  to  wU« 
hefs  his  end.  His  mind  appeared  perfeaiy  clear; 
he  exhorted,  with  a  weak  voice,  thofe  around  hirta*^ 
to  perfevere  in  piety ;  and  then  addrefled'himljSjIf 
to  me,  with  an  eye  that  befpokc  all  the  diftre&  of 
his  h^art. 

*'  Holy  father,"  fays  he,  **  a  little  fpace,  and  I 
am  numbered  with  the  dead!  The  penitence  I 
have  exercifed  within  thefe  walls,  hatb,  1  truft, 
wallied  away  the  ftains  that  difgraced  my  former 
life!  In  that  confidence  I  fink  to  my  grave!  one 
only  anxiety  agitates  my  bofom ;  it  is  for  a  fori, 
whom  my  unhappy  example  may,  I  fear,  have 
rendered  miferable.  You,  holy  father,  know  my 
ftory.  O  !  if  my  longJoft  Frederic  ftill  be  liv-^ 
ing!  Could  lie — but  'tis  impoffible-^could  he  but 
ever  hear,  that  the  once  abandoned  heart  of  poor 
St.  Juhkn  was  reformed!  could  he  but  learn, 
with  how  m?kny  repentant  tears  I  have  wept  for 
.hi$  forgivenm !  how  ardently  in  death  wifhed  to 
ixK}ueath  him  a  blefling !  it  might  happily  turn  hi» 
fieps  to  virtue^  and  my  ipirit  would  depart  with- 
i?^5^fighl" 

•*  Gracious  Heaven!" — (exclaimed  a  Monk, 
throwing  back  his  Cowl)  *'  Gracious  Heaven !  thyr 
will  be  donel— Behold-— behold  thy  Feeder  it 

kneeU 
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iLQcels  brfore  you,  .as  much  unlike  the . libertine 
vho  left  you,  as  you  the  parent  from  whom  be 
JQed!  O  let  me  catch  a  bleffing  from  your  dying 
lips!  and  in  a  laft  embrace^  be  cancelled  the  re^* 
membrance  of  every  thing  that  is  pall!" 

The  tranfport  and  ama2^ement  of  fo  unhoped 
an  interview,  gave  a  fudden  impulfe  to  the  blood; 
and  invigorated  a  little  longer,  the  powers  of  life. 

<*  A  few  moments,**  fays  the  County  (cafting  a 
look  of  the  moft  afFeCiionale  earneftnefs  on  his 
fpn) — "  a  few  moraents^^and  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  avail  me  nothing !  and  yet  my  linger- 
ing fpirit  fain  would  know  by  what  myfteriou^ 
means,  we  have  thus  met  again." 

Briefly  let  me  fay,  returned  Frederic,  that  an 
quitting  Paris,  I  haftened  with  the  utmoft  fpeed 
to  Madrid;  accompanied  with  the  ftrongeft  re- 
folution  of  amending  an  unfortunate  life.  After 
fome  time,  I  obtained  a  commiflion  in  his  Catholic 
Majefty's  fervice,  and  was  fent  into  Nje w  Spain', 
to  join  ray  regiment,  I  was  occafionally  (tationed 
in  various  garrifons  on  the  Southern  Continent; 
and  at  Mexico  married  the  daughter  of  a  de- 
ceafed  officer  of  Valencia,,  who  had  brought 
her  thither  with  him  from  Europe.  I  began  lo 
experience  the  ferenity  and  happinefs  of  virtoey 

and 
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titxA  for  five  years  enjoyed  in  the  fociety  of  one  tyt 
the  bed  of  women,  every  bleffing  my  heart  could 
defirc.     Far  removed  from  all  who  knew  me,  I 
here  wiflied  to  have  ended  my  days,  but  my  regi- 
ment being  called  home,  and  the  climate  having 
much  affecied  the  health  of  ray  wife,^  fhe  was  anxi« 
ous  to  return  toBARCEi^ON  a,  which  was  her  na- 
tive air,  and  where  ffie  had  two  aunts  ftill  livings 
who  had  in  hdr  earlief  yeai-s  fUpplied  a  mother's 
lofs;  and  to  whom  1   had  not  reftored  her  ten 
months,  when    the  hand  of  de^th  diflfolved  our 
Union.     Sick  of  the  world, — its  fqiljes, — its  difap- 
pointments — all  that  endeared  it  to  me  gofie  be- 
fore !^and  no  pledge  of  love  left  behind,  to  hold 
Ine  to  it! — I, turned  away  from  it , without  a  fingle 
regret,   bequeathed  to  the  family  of  the  amiable 
being  I  mourned,  for  thelittleA^vtiine  jhe>brpught 
Ine,  and  nine  years  ago,  under  the  affumed  name 
of  Lorenzo,  withdrew  into  this  monaftery^ 

«*  Hdppy^  my  child,'*  added  St.  JuLtENfpreff- 
ing  his  fon*s  hand  with  a  look  of  eager  tender- 
*nefs)  **  happy  is  it,  that  the  Great  Disposer  of 
human  events,  hath  ordained,  that  we  meet  in 
peace  at  laft!  Seven  of  thofe  y^ars  have  we  lived 
together  in  this  place,  though  mutually  unknown-^ 
often  kneeling  fide  by  fide  at  the  fame  altarr— often 
joining  in  the  fame  devotions — and. perhaps  foli-^ 

X  citing 
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citing  Heaven  for  each  Other. — Oh!  my  Frede- 
ric! the  crime  which  hath  made  thy  heart  moft 
wretched,  with  the  fevered  anguilh  hath  tortured 
mine! — I  have  injured  thee  much— but  all  is,  I 
hope,  atoned!'* 

*^  Father  of  mercies !"  cries  the  yoiing  man, — 
"  the  triumph's  thine!  How  wonderfully  hath 
thou  dealt  with  us!  making  thofe  very  crimes 
which  were  inftrumental  to  our  mutual  misfor- 
tunes, inftrumental  in  the  end  to  our  mutual  con- 
verfion! — But  I  talk  to  the  duft — he  is  pafled 
away,  like  a  filent  vapour!" =^ 

This  was  a  fcene,  added  the  Prior,  of  fo  firt- 
gular  a  nature,  as  to  merit  the  being  recorded; 
and  I  conceived  it  would  not  be  uninterefting  to 
a  man  of  fenfibility. 

About  three  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Ju- 
LiEN,  a  fever  feized  feveral  of  our  Convent,  and 
Frederic  was  one  artiong  thofe  to  whom  it  pro- 
ved fatal.  He  feemed  fenfible  from  the  moment 
he  was  taken  ill  that  his  diforder  would  bemortal, 
he  fupported  it  with  the  utmoft  refignation;  re- 
quefting  with  his  lateft  breath  to  be  buried  with 
his  father,  which  was  accordingly  done  in  one 
grave,  and  two  white  crofTes  placed  upon  it  to 
their  memory. 

AN 
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An  address 
TO  THE  YOUNG  MAN, 

Who  C071  tends  that  he  follows  the  dilates  of 

nature,  by  gratifying  those*  passions  which 

nature  has  implanted. 

TiyflSER  ABLE  and  deluded  man!  to  what  art 
-*-^-*'  thou  come  at  the  laft?  Doft  thou  pretend 
to  follow  nature  when  thou  art  contemning  the 
laws  of  the  God  of  nature?  when  thou  art  ftifling 
his  voice  within  thee  which  rcmonftrates  s^gainft 
thy  crimes?  when  thou  art  violating  the   beft  part 
of  thy  nature  by  counteraftingthe  diflatesofjuftice 
and,  humanity  ?  Doft  thou  follow  nature  when  thou 
rendereft  thyfelf  an  ufelefs   animal  on  the  earth; 
^nd.  not  ufelefs  only,  but  noxious  to  the  fociety  to 
which  thou,  belongeft,  and  to  which  thou  art  a  dif» 
grace: — noxious,  by  t,he  bad  examples  thou  haft  . 
fet: — noxious,  by  the  crimes  thou  haft  committed; 
facrificing  innocence  to  thy  guilty  pleafures,  and 
introducing  fliame  and  ruin  into  the  habitation  of 
peace: — defrauding  of  their  due  the  unfufpicious 
who,have  trufted  thee;  involving  in  the  ruins  of 
thy  fortune  many  a  worthy  family ;  reducing  the 
induftrious  and  aged  to  mifery  and  want;  by  all 
which,  if  thou  haft  efaped  the  defervcd  fword  of 
X  2  jufticc. 
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junice,  thou  Tiift  at  lead  brought  on  thyrelf  the  re- 
fentment  and  the  reproach  of  all  the  rerpeQablc 
and  the  wonhy.— rTremble  then  at  the  view  of  the 
gu!ph  which  is  opening  before  thee.  Look  with 
horror  at  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  thou 
Randcft;  and  if  yet  a  moment  be  left  for  retreat^ 
think  how  thou  mayeftefcape  and  be  faved! 


mm 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

PLATO. 

PLATO,  the  fon  of  Ariftor,  happening  to  be 
at  Olympia,  pitched  his  tents  among  fome 
perfons  whom  he  knew  not,  and  to  whom  he  him- 
felf  was  unknown.  But  he  fo  endeared  himfelf  to 
them  by  his  engaging  manners,  living  in  confor- 
mity to  their  cuftoms,  that  the  ftrangers  were  won- 
derfully delighted  at  this  accidental  intercourfc. 
He  made  no  mention  either  of  the  academy  or  of 
Socrates;  and  contented  himfelf  with  telling  them 
that  his  name  was  Plato. — When  thcfe  men  came 
to  Athens,  Plato  entertained  them  in  a  friendly 
manner.  His  guefts,  addrefling  him,  faid,  **  Shew 
us,  O  Plato,  your  namefake,  the  pupil  of  Socrates, 
and  introduce  us  into  his  academy^  and  be  the 

means 
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mearrs  of  oHr  deriving  fome  inftntftion  from  him* 
He,  rmiliiTg  with  his  arccuftomed  good-humour, 
exclaimed,  '^  I  am  that  perfon  "  They  were  fil- 
led with  aftonifhmeiu  at  the  idea  of  thcir^having 
been  ignorandy  affociated  with  fuch  a  perfonage, 
who  had  conduced  himfelf  towards  them  without 
the  Teift  infolcnccor  pride,  and  who  had  given 
them  a  proof,  that  without  the  ufual  difplay  of  his 
known  accomplifhments,  he  was  able  to  conciliate 
their  good  will. 


ON  THE  INCONVENIENCIES 

OF    A 

Solitary  Life. 

IT  is  certain,  that  a  retired  life  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  make  us  happy  than  a  public  life;  be- 
caufe,  in  the  former,  the  mind  is  not  fo  much  dif- 
turbed  by  the  paflions,  as  in  the  tumult  of  fociety; 
and  from  fome  of  the  paflions  it  is  entirely  exempt. 
Hatred,  envy  and  ambition,  have  no  hold  of  a 
pcrfon  in  retirement:  he  fees  no-body;  of  \yhom 
then  ftiould  he  be  jealous?  He  defires  nothing 
more  than  what  he  has;  whom  fhould  he  envy? 
He  hates  the  world  and  its  grandeur;  how  can  he 
be  fufceptible  of  ambition  ?  *'  The  multitude  and 

plenty 
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plenty  (fays  Charon)  are  mych  more  frightful  than 
retirement  and  fcajcity.  In  abftinence  there  is 
but  one  duty;  but,  in  the  management  of  many 
different  things,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
weighed,  and  fundry  duties.  *Tis  much  more 
eafy  to  live  without  eftates,  honours,  dignities,  of- 
fices,  than  for  a  man  to  conduCland  acquit  himfelf 
in  them  as  he  ought.  'Tis  much  eaCer  for  a  man 
to  live  Angle,  than  to  be  encumbered  with  the 
charge  of  a  family,  and  live  altogether  as  he  ought 
with  his  wife  and  children;  fo  that  celibacy  is  ati 
eafier  ftate  than  that  of  wedlock."  There's  no 
body  who  does  not  aflent  to  the  truth  of  what 
Charon  fays.  The  weight  of  his  argument  will  be 
more  plainly  perceived,  if  it  be  confidered  that 
,  every  neceffity  adds  to  a  man's  unhappinefs;  and 
that  he  brings  cares  and  troubles  upon  himfelf,  in 
proportion  to  the  alliances  which  he  forms  with  a 
great  number  of  perfons,  who  thereby  become 
dear  to  US;  for  their  vexations  give  us  concern^ 
their  uneafineffes  afflifl:  us,  their  pains  torment  usy 
and  their  forrows  opprefs  us.  Thus,  in  public, 
life,  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  bear  ou.r  own  mif- 
fortunes,  but  thofe  of  perfons  with  and  for  whom 
we  are  engaged;  and,  even  though  we  were,  not 
united  to  them  by  friendfhip,  but  only  by  intereft, 
we  are  ever  obliged  to  take  a  (hare  in  what  affeQs 
t)iem,  ai)d  their   affliftions  rebound  partly  upon' 

ourfelves* 
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ourfelves.  If  the  great  man  who  protefts  us,  and 
to  whom  we  are  attached^  not  by  afFeftion,  but 
from  political  views,  fufFers  difgrace,  we  are  in- 
volved in  it  as  much  as  if  he  was  really  dear  to  us; 
for  his  fall  draws  on  our's  with  it.  In  fine,  while 
we  are  in  public  life,  in  what  manner  foever  we  ad- 
here to  thofe  we  are  related  to,  our  tranquillity  de- 
pends partly  on  their's;  and,  how  odd  foever  it 
may  appear,  'tis  neverthelefs  certain,  that  we  are 
often  difquieted  in  public  life  by  the  misfortunes 
that  happen,  not  only  to  perfons  whom  we  do.  not 
love,  but  even  to  others  whom  we  mortally  hate. 
Heaven  gives  us  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  under- 
{landing,  to  part  with  all  fuperfluities.  A  man 
who  quits  a  great  deal  for  retirement,  is  never- 
thelefs a  very  great  gainer:  he  has  fatisfied  his 
, ambition,  he  has  quenched  the  third  he  had  for 
riches,  he  has  forgot  the  injuries  done  him  hj 
enemies :  in  fine,  by  feparating  himfelf  from  man- 
kind, he  has  attained  to  that  view  which  he  would 
never  have  compatTed  by  flaying  longer  among 
.  them.  Though  a  retired  life  has  fome  advantages 
over  a  public  one,  tending  to  the  happinefs  of 
life,  yet  it  has  its  dangers  and  its  inconveniencies. 
.  *Ti^  efpecially  pernicious  to  youth,  to  whom 
it  often  proves,  fatal  to  be  left  to  themfelves. 
Crates,  perceiving  a  young  man  walking  alone, 
in  a  (blitary  place,  admonifhed  him  to  take  care 

that 
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that  tie  did   not   cortverre  vith   a  vi^icked  tnarr^ 

*lior  give  ear  to  bis  counfel. — 'Tis-in  folitude  that 
-weak  minds  contrive  bad  defigns,  inflame  their 
paffions,  and  whet  (hcrr  loofe  appetites.  'Tis  very 

"hazardous  for  pcrFons  to  be  left  to  themfelves^,  mi- 
lefs  they  have  a  good  head  piece,  and  a.w^U-fettled 

'  mind-  As  we  ought  to  ftudy  every  thing  that  may 
render  us  better  men,  for  the  fame  reslfon  w€ 
ought  to  fiiun  retirement,  in  which  vre  have  catife 
to  be  fearful  of  ourfelves,  and  are  deprived  of  all 

'the  advantages  which  we  may  expeft  ta  meet  with 

in  civil  fociety.  A  man  of  the  beft  underftandliTig^ 
Tie  who  has  the  art  of  contentment,  is  neverthelcfs 

'iineafy  fomeiimesto  be  deprived  of  all  ntanner  of 
converfation;  he  changes  his  mind  therefore  by 
degrees,  *till  he  lofes  that  tranquillity  of  which  he 
had  a  tafte  when  he  was  firft  fecludcd  fronm  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  mankind.  Then  there  is  fome 
danger  of  his  falling  into  mifanthrophy,  which -will 
poifon  every  thing  that  pleafed  him  before,  arrtd 
not  only  make  him  averfe  to  things  which '«pe 
foreign  to  him,  but  render  him  even  hatefdl to 
himfelf.  The  wifeft  and  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
Pbilofophers  confidered  folitude  asaftate  that'de- 
prived  men  of  all  manner  of  relifli,  and  even*  ren^- 
dered   all  pleafures  infrpid  to  them;    nay,  they 

'  were  of  opinion,  that,  were  a  man  to  be  Hfteti  tip 
to  the  firmament,  from  whence  he  might,  M  -bis 
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eSfe,  farvey  tbe  wonderful  theatre  of  this  woHei, 
he  would  have  but  little  lafte  of  the  pleafure  whicTl 
fuch  a  view  would  convey  to  hirft,  if  he  Was  to  bfe 
always  alone,  and  to  have  nobody  to  converfe 
Id^ith.  'Tis  certain  there  is  nothing  niorc  diragfc'e- 
able  to  the  nature  of  mankinfd,  than  a  deprivatfon 
of  all  manner  of  fociety:  and  to  tlrink  that  it  ?f 
poffible  for  a  perfon  to  be  realJy  happy  \^ith  eafe. 
In  deep  folitud^,  is  turning  a  deaf  car  to  the  voice 
of  that  nature,  which  perpetually  demonftraie!^ 
the  neceflity  it  has  of  being  fupporte<3f  fcy  a  cott- 
iTiunication  with  fticn  oF  wifiloYn  and  virtue.  Tlife 
dangers  of  a  Kfe  too  folitary  may  be  fh'ewn  by  the 
errors  which  mtfny  have  faflerif  into  who  have  erti-i 
braced  it :  th<?y  enteftfdl  virtuoiis  into  that  mefan- 
choly  ftate,  hurt  catne  6ut  6f  it  crfminaTs.  Beforp 
they  fecluded  fhemfclves  from  all  fociety,  they 
were  men  of  fenf(&^  but  afterwards  they  becarte 
fools.  T^ey  Would  not  have  loft  their  virtu't,  or 
their  fenfe,  if  they  had  been  aflifted  by  that  con-* 
vcrlattert  with  men  of  probity,  of  which  they  had 
deprived  themfelves;  for  it  is  to  the  opinions  and 
teffoi^s  of  fu<:h  men  that  the  greateft  of  th^  Philo-- 
fophers  were  obliged  for  their  virtues  and  iheif 
tialents.  If  Plato  had  lived  in  a  defart,  he  wouid 
not  have  had  fuch  a  mafter  as  Socrates;  but  being 
left  to  himfelf,  might,  pierhaps,  have  turned  out  as 
bad  a  man  as  he  was  a  good  one.     Many  peopte 

Y  at« 
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^r£  ihctincd  to  a  retired  life,   for  rcafons  that  ar$ 
very  often  bad  and  n  ;t  duly  eaufidered.     Some^ 
times  it  is  a  fdint-h^artednefs,  which  oi^ght  to   be 
(^eemed  a  fort  o(  cowardice,  th^^  ma^es  us  fearful 
of  d  nn^  our  duty  :  *tis  ofiep  fpite,  love^  or  fomc 
other  paffion,  which  cloes  not  allow  us  time  to  re- 
fleft,  but  carries  us  away,  and  unacpounts^bjy  leadsj 
u^  we  know  not  whither.     \Ye  fly  fron^  mankind^ 
^nd  endeavpqr  to  hide  ourfelvesj  thinking  that  th^ 
vjpxation  a^d  perplexity,  which  prefs  upon  us  with 
fuch  a  weight,  will  find  relief  in  {oli^u4e.;  biit,  in* 
^p^  the^eo)^   tl^ey  encrpafe  iq  it ;  an4  at  length 
jhey  find,  tQq  late^  that  we  can  exped:  no  comfort 
from  a  courfe  that  w^  totok  yjthout  confulting  rea^ 
fon,  which  ought  to  be  a  giii4^  to.  all  out  a&ioas^ 
\\,  mud  therefore  be  eftablifhed  as  a  certain  max<H 
im,  that  the  moll  proper  ftate  of  life  to  render  nien 
really  happy,  is  that  which  is  neither  too  public, 
nor  too  folitary ;  a  ftate  fr^  from  the  h^rry  and^ 
tunpult  to   which  thofe  unavoid^ably.  are  fubjeftji 
who.  pafs  their  tioje  with  peopl^  in  high. life,  and  in 
the  honourable,  but  fatiguing  exercife  of  employ- 
ments; and  a  ftate,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  bast 
not  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  that  which, 
is  too  folitary. — A  p^;ivate  n^an,  who  has  a  modec-^ 
ate  income,  juft  to  anfwer  his  occafions,   keeps, 
Company  with  fome  virtuous  friends,  whofe  temper/ 
^e  likes,  and  enjoys  the  charnis  of  fociety  in  a. 

kin4 


%.\hA  of  retirement  and  abfence  fi-om  tte  bufy, 
tioify  \*orld;  Is  in  the  faireft  way  to  be  happy. 


rut 
Truly  honourable  Mad, 

AMINO  fuperior  to  fear,  to  felfifh  intereft  and 
corruption,— a  rhind  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of    un^brppi    re6^i|ude   and  integrity, —  the  ' 
feme  in  profperity  as   adverfity,  which   no  bribe 
can   fedoee  or  terror  overawe^-r-nehher  by  |?lfea/^ 
flire  melted  into  effeminacy,  nor  by  diftfefs  lunk 
i»to  dejeftion;  fiich  is  the  mind  which  forms  thfeJ 
diftinQidn  a«d  etninenc^f  of  man.«*— One,  who  in 
no  fuaation  of  life  \&  ^hher  a{han>e<i  or  ^ffraid  of  ^ 
difcharging  his  duty,  a«d  atiing  his  proper  p5ii*t  * 
with   firmnefs   a«d   conftancy;  true  to  the   God 
whom  he  wprfliips,  and  true  to  the  faith  in  which  ^ 
he  profeffes  to  believe;  fuJl  df  dflfeftion  tb  hil 
bijeihren  of  mankind,  faithRilio  hf«  friends,  gene- 
rous to  bis  enemies,  \ifariTi  with  compaffion  to  the 
unfortunate^  fclf-denying  to  Httle  private  interefts 
and  ptealjLiresj  but  zealous  for  puplic  intereds  and 
h^ppinefs^    njagnanimoQs    without    being  proud; 
humble  without  being,  meaii^  juft»  without  being 
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harfh,  fimplp  in  his  manners,  but  manly  in  hi$ 
feelings,  on  whofe  word  yo^  can  entirely  rely» 
wh6re  countenance  never  deceives  you,  whofe 
profeffions  of  kindnefs  are  the  efFufions  of  his 
Jjeart:  One,  in  fine,  whom  independent  of  any 
views  of  advantage,  you  would  chufe  for  a  fupe* 
rion  could  truft  in  as  ^  friend,  and  could  love  as 
a  brother— 1  his  is  the  man  whoni  in  your  hearty 
f^bqvjC  all  others,  you  muft  honour. 


A  jr  E  C  t>  O  T  S. 

WHEN  the  gate  which  joined  to  Whitehall, 
was  order^^d  by  the  hoqfe  of  commons  to 
be  pulled  down,  to  make  the  coach-way  more  opcii 
and  comipodious)  a  member  liiadp  a  motion  that 
the  other)  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  might  be 
t^ken  down  at  the  fame  time ;  which  was  oppoie4 
I^y  a  gentlenian,  who  told  the  houfe,  that  he  ha4 
the;  honour  |Q  have  livtd  by  it  many  years ;  and 
therefore  ^uimbly  begged  the  houfe  would  con^ 
tinue  the  hoqqiir  tb  him,  which  would  really 
make  him  iinHappy  to 'be  deprived  of  it  nov. 
Chancellof  Hungteiford  feconded  the  gentleman, 
and  faid,  it  would  be  ^  thoufand  pities,  but  he 
ihou)d  be  indulged  to  live  by  his  gate^  for  be  was 

fure  he  could  nevier  five  by  his  fiyk. 

THR 


THE   FOLLY  [ 

OF 

Afpiring  to  expenfive  Amufemente.  ^ 

A    STORY    FOUNDED   ON  FACT,  ^ 

T  AM  the  Unhappy  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
-*•  whofe  income  arofe  from  a  fmall  place  under 
the  governnfieiit  *  4'tf  iricbme'barfcly'  fufficient  to 
enable  my  mother  and  myfelf  to  keep  up  a  toIer«* 
able  genteel  appearance.  We  were  fo  ftraitened^ 
indeed,  to  make  ourfelves  fit  to  be  ften,  that  \r^ 
were  obliged  to  make  a  thoufand  fliifts  at  home, 
in  order  to  vie  with  our  acquaintance  iii^hchever 
vft  'v^ent  abroad:  and  we  were  fucfa  notable  man* 
agers  that  nobody  I  believe^  knew  the  ftateof  our 
affairs.   :       •.»..'  '■'  --i  \.  '■ 

Wbik  I  wa$  under  the  care  of  one  of  my  ma. 
ther'5  friends  lafl  fummer,  a  geateel  young  fellow 
chofe  me  fox  bis  partner  at  the  country  dances^,  at 
the  Walton^a&inbly,  during.  whicH  heplay«doff 
all  bis  galUmtry^  in  order  to  fix  my  auention  upon 
hlo^relf.  His  affiduities  and  his  arts  werefoon 
fuccefsful,  as  there  was  much  more  particularity 
in  his  carriage  than  oneticornmoiify^sqc^t  with  in 
.'  that 
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that  of  a  temporary  companion  upon  fu€h  iin  op-i 
cafion. 

He  became  very  inquifitive  about  my  place  of 
abode^  afked  me  with  much  importunity  wheri  and 
where  1  was  to  be  feen  again.  The  anfwers  which 
I  returned  to  his  inteirogatories  were  calculated 
neither  to  encourage  his  advances  nor  to  repel 
iheni;  neither  ^o  mak?  him  eleva.ted  with  bopej 
hpr  damped  with  defppndence.  In  fhort,  he  fooii 
found  out  what  I  did  not  a.ttempt^  what^  in  truth« 
I  could  not  conceal. 

In  a  little  while  he  addreffed  me  in  the  follow- 
irtg  terms ; 

*'  Your  amiable  behaviour^  madam,  encoinrages 
me  to  make  ferious  propofals  to  you^  though  no* 
thj^  \  do  aflUre  youy  but  the  extrenDje  ardour  of 
roy  paffion  could  have  induced  me  to  avail  myfelf^ 
of  that  behaviour,  as   I   am  thoroughly   fenfible 
that  you  would  be  an  ornament  to  a  much  higher 
ftation  than  that  to  which  it  is  in  my  power  t& 
raife  you.     My  fortune  is,  to  fpeajc  plainly,  fmall; 
but  I  hope  neverthelefs,  that  my  fierpetual  endea- 
vours to  pleafe,  refulting  from  the  unfeigned  fer-^ 
vor  of  my  pailion  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  at  leaft^ 
atone  for  the  want  of  wealth.     Riches,  madam^ 
da  not  always  produce  coitent :  content  isa  blef- 


iing  often  fought  for  in  vAin  by  kirtgs,  and  ias  frdi 
quently  enjoyedi  linfought^  by  the  meancft  df 
coitagersk?* 

With  fuch  a  fpeech  I  could  not,  poflibly,  be  dif- 
pleafed:  I  could  have  wifhed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Morden  had  been  in  afflaeht  circiimftances,  ai^  the 
milking  of  my  fortune  was  the  principal  point 
which  I  myfelf,  as  well  as  my  parents,  had  in  view- 
a  point  not  to  be  gained  by  clofing  with  Mr.  Moh 
den's  propofah;  as  he,  with  thofe  propdfats,  inter- 
itjixed  feveral  little  encomiumi  on  frugality^  ^nd 
pretty  fevere  ftriftures^gainft  exti^avigance.  By 
marrying  Mr.  Morden,  I  fhoiild  I  fotlndbe  nedrfy 
in  the  fafrtie  fitdation^  with  reigatd  to  iriy  way  df 
living,  as  I  was  at  home;  with  this  difference  only^ 
that  of  bei  ng  the  \yife  of  a  man,  who  adored  me, 
and  would  qjake  me  the  miftrefs  of  hi$  iqiall  fqtTf 
tune,  which  1  might,  I  faw  plainly  difpofe  of  as  I 
pieafcd,  under  the  guidance  of  djfcretiQn.  Su^h 
a  marriage  would  have  fajtisfij^d  my  love;  bui  i^ 
would  have^  by  no  mean?,  been  adequate  to  my 
aqi^itiori  ^  and  1  cer^iinly  did  not  feel  myfelf  fuf- 
ficiently  intoxicated  by  tKe  former  paffion,  toi  giyp 
up,  willingly  the  gratihc^tign  of  the  latter.  How-? 
^ver,  as  I  bad  no  other  offer,  and  as  Mr.  Morden 
grew  every  hour,  more  and  more  importunate; 
j^as  my  fatbej^'s  bjeahh  too  began  to  decline;  which, 

s^larme4 
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alarmed  my  mother^  wb6  dreaded  die  thoAghta  t( 
being  left  quite  deftitute^  and  who  naCurally  fbppo* 
fed  that  while  I  was  poflefied  of  any  thing,  I  IbouM 
not  fee  her  diftrefled)  I,  at  length  confented  to 
be  his  wife. 

The  mafqueradc  now  furniflied  converfation  in 
all  companies,  I  had  never  been  at  fuch  an  en- 
tertainment; and  it  would  be  expreffing  nothing 
to  fay  that  I  only  wiflied  for  an  opportunity  cf 
feeing  an  exhibition  which  was,  with  reafo%  ex^ 
peded  to  be  immenfely  magnificent.  I  wa^  half 
diftra6ied  for  a  ticket;  and  would  freeLy  bave 
parted  with  a  far  more  inconfiderable  fdm  than  I 
could  at  that  jun£lure  Command  for  fo  charming 
an  aCquifition. 

tJnfortunately  for  iwcf,  while  I  wais  one  iftorn^ 
ing  at  a  houfe  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  family 
were  all  employed  in  making  tip  ornamentSf  they 
put  fome  of  ihem  on,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts, 
to  ibew  me  how  much  their  natural  beauties  were 
heightened  by  their  dazzling  decorations,  and^ 
perhaps  to  triumph  over  me  by  a  mortifying  dif- 
play  of  their  riches*  Before  thatvi^ii^  I  had,  in- 
deed, believed  that  I  fbould  appear  to  grtet 
advantage  in  a  drefs  of  my  own  chufirig,  as  I  niight 
in  a  fancied  drefs  contrive  to  difcover  beisiuties 
and  to  hide  defefts :  beauties  which  I  Could  6nly 

difclofe. 


difclofej  and  defefls  vhidh  1  could  only  conceslt 
by  giving  a  loofe  16  my  thoughts:  but  when  I  be* 
held  my  companic^ns  glittering  before  me^  ahd  faw 
what  prodigious  advantages  they  received  front 
the  brilliancy  of  their  appearance,  I  was  too  con-^i 
fcious  of  my  infignificance  not  to  frtl  very  envi- 
ous fenfations;  and  was  cruelly  pained  to  think 
that  I  Could  not  pretend  to  fhine  in  the  Hay-Mar- 
ket with  equal  luftre.     Girls,  who  ate  ever  upon 
the  watch  to  exult  at  th^  expence  of  their  rivals4 
}et  flip  no  opportunity  to  itiakei  their  fuperiority 
confpicuous.      My  companions  very   foon   per- 
ceived the  difquiet  jealoufy  had  excitefd  in  (piteo^ 
my  efforts  to  conceal  it,  add  began  to  ihcreafe  it 
with  a  barbarous  fatisfaftion.    **Well  I"  cried  orid 
of  them,  "  I  wonder  you  do  not  try  to  get  a  ticket 
fomewhere/'      "  Surely,*'   faid  ahdtherj  *«  Mifs 
Bowyer  can  never  be  denied  fuch  a  requefc"   **  I 
declare,  for  my  part,"  added  at  third,  •*  there  ift 
nothing  I  would  not  do  to  procure  one^  if  I  was 
in  your  place:   a  liiafqUerade  and  I  not  at  it! 
Wei!,  you  are  very  happy  in  being  fo  eafy :  if  it 
was  my  cafe  I  flloutd  adually  fret  myfeif  iick/^ 
You  are  quite  fit  to  be  married,  child,"  faid  one 
tirho  had  not  yet  fpoke :  **  patience  and  felf-deniid^ 
are  very  neceffaiy  virtues  in  a  Wife/  -  Efpecialiy 
in  people  who  have  not  large  fortunes,*'   added 
Ant>then    A  long  converlalioit  fdilowtd  on  matri- 
Z  monyj 
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mony,  in  which  my  not  haVing'been  able  t,q  makt 
a  more  confiderable  conqueft  was  frequently  glan- 
ced at  not  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner^  and 
xnanyTarcaftic  hinty  were  thrown  out. 

In  the  very  height  of  my  difcontent  a  lively 
young  fellow  ran  into  the  room,  and  began  to 
play  over  a  a  thoufand  fooleries  with  my  compa- 
nions, looking  at  me,  while  he  was  fo  employed, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  entertain  me  in  another  man- 
ner, and  only  waited  for  an  opportunity.  After 
having  made  fome  idle  fpeeches  therefore  to  every 
girl  in  the  rooni,  and  received  others  from  them 
equally  trivial,,  he  advanced,  and  addreffed  a  very 
ferious  compliment  to  me.  I  only  replied  with  a 
bow. .  They  all  buifted  into  an  afFedled  titter,  and 
faid,  "  that  I  was  quite  out  of  fpirits  for  want  of 
a  ticket  to  go  to  the  mafquerade." 

**  If  fuch  a  trifle  as  that,"  anfwered  the  gentle- 
man, '*  will  give  vivacity  to  a  face  which  wants 
no  other  charm,  I  have  one  at  the  lady's  fervice.*" 

He  immediately  drew  a  ticket  put  of  his  pocket 
book,  and  prefented  it  to  me.  r  The  fuddcn  fur- 
prize  which  I  felt  on  being  founexpeftedly  poffef- 
fed  of  what  I  had  fo  much  wifhed  for,  ^uite  dif- 
concerted  me.  I  blufliedJike  fcarl^t;  and^ 
fcarcely  knowing  whether  he  was  in  jeft  or  ear- 
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neft,  offered  to  return  it';  but  he  would  not  take  it 
again.  He  treated  me,  while  I  ftayed,  with  particu- 
lar  civility :  I  was,  however,  too  much  confufedj 
and  in  too  great  a  hurry,  to  acquaint  my  mother 
with  my  good  fortMne,  to  remain  there  long.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  flew  to  communicate  the  agreeable 
intelligence  to  her,  and  with  the  moft  earned  im- 
portunity begged  her  to  affift  me  in  preparing  every- 
thing  far  my  appearing  \o^  ^be  utmoft  advantage.    • 

She  interrupted  me  in  the  midftof  my  raptures, 
hy  telling  me,  with  a  fcfious  air,  that  flie  was  forry 
1  bad  got  a  ticket,  as  it  would  only  help  to  turn' 
my  head.  Neither  did  flie  at  all  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  came  by  it.,  "  You  had  better, 
I  think,  my  dear,''  faid  fhe,  "  fend  it  back,  for 
you  certainly,  ought  not  to  have  accepted  of  fuch 
a  favour  from  a  man  almoft  a  ftranger,  (nor  from- 
any  man  indeed)  and  who,  it  may  naturally  be 
fuppofjed,  prefentcd  it  with  fome  bad  defign.*' 

*'  Defignl  madam,",  replied  I,  very  much  net-, 
tied;  "you  are  always  fancying  that  the  men 
have  fome  dcfign.  I  do  not  find  thajt  they  trouble 
themfelves  about  mc.  It  is  impoffible  that  he  can 
mean  any  thing  more  than  a  little  gallantry ;  fure- 
ly  there  is  no  occafion  to.  be  frightened  out  of 
©RR's  ficnfes  foi:  that."  -      ;  .. 
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'  ^  Why  really,  Molly,"  faid  my  mother,  ^asyort 
are  fo  near  roarriagb,  you  Chould  not  encourage 
any  the  lead  approaches  to  gallantry  ;  and  I  have 
t  particular  objedion  to  your  appearance  at  the 
vuifqucrade.  Girls  who  have  been  bred  up^  like 
you,  in  ^,  private,  frugal  way,  cannot  mix  with 
high  company,  without  appearing  very  much  out 
of  charadier,  nor  join  in  extravagant  pleafures^ 
without  ruffcring  ill  fome  fliape  for  their  indifcreii* 
tion." 

ipqU  of  tty  new,  and  fo  much  longedrfor  kC^ 
quifition,  and  provoked  at  being  deiir«4  to  g^ve 
IIP  what  had  juft  kindled  fuch  tranfporting  fenfa« 
tion$  in  my  bread,  I  made  a  very  pert  reply^^ 
tvhich  pxtorted  from  my  mother  a  fenfible,  but 
cutting  reproof.  A  warm  dialogue  followed  be* 
tween  us ;  (he  at  length  grew  extremely  irritated 
againft  me,  and  left  me  in  tears,  which  flowed 
equally  from  pride  and  difappointment.  I  was 
piqued  at  having  my  darling  fcheme  oppofed;  and 
J  was  exceifively  chagrined  at  being  interrupted 
in  the  execution  of  it;  I  was,  however,  det^rmintfd 
to  go  to  the  mafquerade,  at  all  events. 

In  thi$  weeping,  piqued,  and  chagrined  fitua^ 
tion,  Mr.  Morden  found  me.  Never  having  bi&* 
fore  leeii  me  in  tears,  he  eagef-ly  demanded  the 

caufe 


caufe  oF  them ;  and  demanded  li  witb  a  tendemeft 
which  made  me  the  more  ready  to  open  my  heart 
to  him. 

With  the  utmoft  fincerity  I  unbofomed  myfelf 
to  htm ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  difcovered  the  vio« 
lence  of  my  paffion  for  fliining  in  a  new  fpbere  to 
which  I  had  not  been  accuftomed. 

The  difcovery  of  that  paffion  was  as  ill  received 
by  my  lover  as  it  had  been  by  my  mother:  though 
he  foftened  his  difapprobation  with  a  number  of 
little  douceurs,  by  which  he  hoped^.  no  doubt^  to 
move  me  from  my  purpofc ;  but  I  foon  let  him 
know  that  he  was  mifiaken,  telling  him  that  I 
fliould  have  a  very  flight  opinion  of  that  man's  af- 
fedion,  who  could  wiih  to  deprive  me  of  the  leaft 
gratification.  Then,  leaving  him,  to  put  what 
coiiftruftion  he  pleafed  on  my  carriage^  I  flounc- 
1 1  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Morden  was  extremely  hurt  by  this  beha- 
viour; brut  he  was  a  man  of  fenfe  and  refolution, 
and  was,  therefore,  willing  to  let  me  fee  I  had 
not  treated  him  properly,  by  ftaying  away  for 
feveral  days. 

During  thefe  days,  I  fo  far  brought  my  mother 
over,  partly  by  coaxing,  and  partly  by  fullennefs, 
that  when  Iht  found  I  was  poiitively  determined 

to 
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to  make  my  appearance  at  the  Opera  Houfe,  fibe. 
became  willing  to  affift  me  in  providing  a  drefs,- 
and  fecuring  a  proper  party.  My  father  was  at- 
that  junfture  in  the  country,  tranfafting  fome 
bufinefs  relative  to  his  office,  an^  therefore  could 
not  interfere  upon  the  occafion;  and  my  fole 
thoughts  were  now  engaged  about  my  drefs.. 

The  happy  moment  arrived ;  I  fet  out  with  a 
heart  beating  high  with  expeftation.  For  a  while 
I  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  magnificence  around  me, 
that  I  flared  about  wildly^  with  my  eyes  thrown 
into  a  thoufand  direftions  in  a  minute.  But  my 
attention  was  foon  fixed  by  the  approach  of  the 
pcrfon  who  had  given  me  the  ticket.  He  accoft- 
ed  me  with  the  greateft  politenefs;  and  in  a  fliort 
time  began  to  make  ufe  of  fome  very  lender  ex- 
preffions.  I,  at  firft,  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the 
charaBer  I  had  affumed.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  a 
fhepherdefs,  imagining  that  I  might  venture  to 
hear  and  to  anfwer  fpeeches  under  that  appear- 
ance which  I  could  not  have  heard,  and  to  which  ' 
1  could  not  have  replied,  with  propriety,  in  my  . 
own^  if  I  had  not  been  aftually  engaged,  &  fo  near 
marriage  as  I  believed  myfelf  to^  be.  The  free-  ; 
doms,  however,  which  I  allowed  myfelf  drew  fo 
many  others  not  quite  fo  warrantable  from  my 
Damon,  that  I  began  to  think  matters  were  going 

rather 
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rather  too  far ;  and  found  it  neccffary  to  oblige 
him  to  a  more  diftant  behavioun 

The  company  now  unmafked. 

While  I  was  exerting  myfelf  to  infift  upon  my 
new  admirer's  leaving  me,  Ihappened  to  turn  my 
head,  and  faw  a  tall  handfome  man,  in  a  Turkifh 
habit,  furveying  nie  attentively  with  the  mod  ftrik- 
ing  marks  of  ferious  admiration. 

.  At  that  moment  I  felt  emotioas  which  I  had 
never  felt  before  for  any  man,  fo  perfeftly  charm- 
ing was  his  figure,  fo  winningly  graceful  was  his 
manners,  and  fo  much  was  I  flattered  with  the  ex- 
preflion  in  his  features.  He  contrived  to  keep 
his  eyes  rivetted  on  me  till  he  had  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  a(k  me  to  dance.  He  aflced  me,  and 
I  immediately  complied  with  his  requeft. 

While  we  were  dancmg,  he  endeavoured,  with 
a  variety  of  bewitching  affiduities,  to  captivate  my 
lieart,  and  to  mak«  himfelf  an  irrefiftible  objeft. 
Were  I  to  fay  that  I  repulfed  his  advances,  I 
fliould  aflert  a  falfhood ;  I  rather  encouraged 
'them,  efpecially  when  I  was  informed  that  my 
enchanting  partner  was  a  man  of  fafhion.  He 
;was  called,  ^'  My  lord/'  by  feveral  of  his  acquain- 
tance.   .1  forgot  that   I  was  under  any  bindiil|^ 

engage. 


ttigif/tmtnt$  to  Mr.  Morden;  I  forgot  ni^%If; 
every  thing,  in  (bort;  I  was  abfolutely  intotu 
cated  with  joy  on  being  addreffcd  in  the  moll 
foothing  and  infinuating  terms  by  a  man  who  very 
much  induced  me  ta  fuppofe  that  he  had  node* 
jBgn  to  trifle  wiih  me. 

When  he  had  handed  me  outwirfi  my  company, 
be  begged  to  know  where  he  might  enquire  after 
my  health  the  next  day. 

Tk'^n,  and  not  till  then,  I  began  to  feel  aft  my 
former  littlenefs:  recoHeftion  immediately  ftrip- 
pcd  off  the  plumes  with  which  vanity  had  ador- 
ned me;  I  became  abaOied^  and  hung  down  my 
head. 

He  repeated  his  queftion  with  a  tender  preflutief 
of  my  hand. 

With  a  blufb  which  arofe  from  my  cmbarraC 
ment  at  being  under  a  neccflity  of  declaring  my 
unimportance,  I  mentioned  the  mean  Street  ia 
which  flood  my  mothers  flill  meaner  habitatiofu 

*'  For  whom  muft  I  enquire,  my  angel,"  faid  he^ 
with  a  fecond  and  more  fignificant  preffure. 

1  faintly'breathed  out  my  name,  with  a  figb^ 
mid  left  bim  in  full  poffei&oa  of  my  bean. 
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As  I  came  home  fafe^  howevei;,  with  the  Com- 
panions whom  my  mother  had  felefted  For  nje, 
(he  received  me  with  pleafure;  and  with  pleafure 
feemed  to  liften  to  me  while  I  gave  a  particular 
account  of  the  fuperb  entertainment  oFthe  evening. 
As  I  had  not  retired  to  my  chamber  till  the  morn* 
ing  was  pretty  far  advanced,  I  did  not  quit  it  till 
the  afternoon.  Flattered  with  the  hopes  of  feeing 
my  new  admirer ;  I  then  dreffed  myfelf  with  the 
moft  becoming  negligence,  and  Waited  for  his 
coming  with  a  confufion  among  ideais;  and  a  ge-* 
neral  tremor  which  I  cannot  defcribe* 

,    In  this  difturbed  and  tremulous  date  I  faw  Mf» 
Morden  enter  the  parlour. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  my  difappointifleht.  Hav- 
ing fully  expe£led  to  behold  his  lordlhip  every 
minute,  I  was  doubly  difappointed)  and  doubly 
chagrined.  , 

I  coloured  at  the  fight  of  him  :  he  looked  pale, 
dejefted,  and  unhappy.  He  fat  down  by  me,  and 
with  a  difcontented  air,  a(ked  me  how  I  did. 
*'  How  do  you  find  yourfelf,  madam,  *'  after  a 

night — -of  fatigue         I  recall  my  words 

I  mean  of  intoxication." 

I  fcornfull/  replied,  *«  that  if  he  did  Hot  talk 
A  a  more 
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more  intelligibly,  I  ihould  be  at  a  lofs  to  under* 
(land  him ;  and  that  I,  indeed^  a£ked  not  to  com- 
prehend his  meaning. 

"  I  believe  what  you  fay/'  replied  he,  '^  and 
fhall  therefore  take  leave  of  you  for  ever.** 

I  looked,  I  fuppofe,  all  that  I  felt,  for  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 

**  You  either  are,  or  afFeft  to  be  furpri?ed,  ma- 
dam; but  when  you  are  informed  that  I  was  a 
witnefs  to  your  whole  condu£i  laft  night,  you  will) 
in  fome  meafure,  be  fenfible  of  what  I  feel,  though 
you  ndvtr  can,  unlefs  you  have  loved  like  me, 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  torment  which 
I  at  this  inftant  endure.  Yet  I  will  tear  a  faith- 
left,  foolifli,  deluded  woman  from  my  fond  heart; 
whatever  it  coft  me.  Know  then,  madam,  that 
on  finding  you  refolved  to  go  to  the  mafquerade, 
I,  for  once,  difguifed  myfelf,  and  with  the  aflif- 
tance  of  a  friend,  procured  a  ticket  that  I  might 
fee  what  effeft  fo  dangerous  an  amufcment  would 
have  upon  the  heart  of  a  woman  to  whom  I  was 
on  the  point  of  being  indiflblubly  united;  of  a  wo- 
man who  had,  I  flattered  myfelf,  a  relilh  for  do- 
meftic  life,  equal  to  my  own:  but  all  my  expefta^ 
tions  of  happinefs  in  fuch  a  life  are  vanifhed  like  a 
morning  dream;  and  my  remaining  days  muft  be 

fpeat 
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fpent  in  unavailing  forrow :  forrow  doubly  fharp- 
cned  by  the  flings  of  remembrance.  However, 
fince  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  an  imprfflion 
upon  your  heart,  and  fince  I  am  well  affured  that 
I  can  never  tafte  felicity,  unlefs  the  woman,  whom 
I  ftill  adore,  fhares  it  with  me,  I  come  to  refign 
you,  madam,  to  give  you  up  to  your  fplendid  ad- 
mirer.    But  oh!  take  care take  care,  my  once 

efteemed,  my  ftill  beloved  Molly.  The  man  with  . 
whpnx  you  are  fo  extremely  pleafed  is  an  arrant 
deceiver:  he  fpeaks  only  to  feduce;  he  flatters 
only  to  betray.'*  At  the  conclufion  of  this  pointed 
fpeech,  he  rofe  and  left  me;  though  he  feemcd  ta 
do  vioknee  to  his  inclination,  and  the  con- 
flifl:  between  love  and  prudence  were  firongly 
piQured  in  his  countenance,  every  fieature  of 
which  appeared  greatly  difturbed. 

He  left  me  in  a  ftate  of  aftonifilment,  of  ftupe-* 
faflion,  from  which  I  was  hardly  recovered;  when 
lord  B-8 ^can>e  in. 

At  the  fight  of  his  lordfhip  I  was  foon  reftored 
to  myfelf.  The  tender  refpeft  with  which  he  ac- 
cofted  me,  finiflicd  what  his  former  appearance' 
and  behaviour  had  begun,  and  I  was  as  much  de-** 
lighted  with  Am,  as  he  feemed  to  be  enamoured 
with  mc.  The  converfation  between  us  was  ani- 
A  a  2  mated, 
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niatedj  and,  he  feized  every  opportunity  to  throw 
out  the  mod  itnpai&oned  elFufions,  to  which  I  liC*. 
tened  with   more  than  common  attention,  with 
joy,  with  rapture. 

Too  greedily  did  I  fwallow  up  his  difcourfe. 

The  entrance  of  my  mother,  who  very  difcreetly^ 
though  I  did  not  then  think  fo,  deemed  it  proper 
to  make  an  addition  to  our  company,  put  a  (lop 
to  the  amorous  part  of  my  lord's  converfation. 
His  eyes,  however,  fpoke  forcibly,  though  his 
tongue  was  filent;  and  mine  but  too  well  under- 
Aood  their  language. 

After  a  vifit  of  near  three  hours,  his  lordfhip 
left  me  in  as  pining  a  condition  for  him  as  if  we 
had  converfed  together  three  months. 

When  my  mother  and  I  were  by  ourfelves,  I  ac- 
quainted her  with  Mr.  Morden's  unaccountable 
behaviqur. 

It  affefted  her  I  perceived.  See  fighed,  (hook 
her  head,  and  cried,  *'  ah  Molly!  I  wifh  this  new 
lover  may  be  as  worthy  of  your  attention  and 
cfteem  as  the  man  whom  you  have  driven  away, 
by  your  indifcretion.  But  how  can  we  expeft 
to  fee  you  married  to  a  man  of  quality?  My  lord 
will  not  furely  degrade  himfelf  by  marrying  a  girl 
in  your  fphere  of  life ;  and,  I  hope,"  continued 

Ihc^ 
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fce,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  that  you  have  too 
great  a  regard  fox  yourfelf,,as  well  , as  confidet- 
ation  for  your  parents,  not  to  mention  niutives  of 
a  higher  kind,  to  yield  to  him  upon  dilhonourable 
terms." 

I  replied  only  with  my  tears,  which  for  fome 
time  flowed  iks  faft  as  hers.  But  when  I  was  able 
to  articulate,  I  affured  her  that  fhe  had  no  reafon 
to  doubt' my  fteady  adherence  to  thofe  excellent 
principles  in  which  I  had  been  educated;  confefT- 
ingalfo,  frankly,  that  I' loved  my  lord. 

•*'  There  is  then  but  one  way  left  to  fave  you,** 
faid  {he.  "  You  muft  fee  him  no  more.  You  can 
only  by  prohibiting  his  vifits  come  at  his  real  de- 
figns,  though  I  fear  the  difcovery  of  them  will 
afford  no  fatisfa£l.ion." 

I  readily  agreed  to  my  mothers  iffuing  orders 
for  me  to  be  denied  to  him. 

Thijfe  orders  were  neccfTary,  for  he  repeated 
his  vifits. 

On  finding  he  was  not  to  be  admitted,  he  wrote 

a  long  and  tender  letter,  wherein  he  complained 

cxceflively  of  my  refufing  to  fee  him  when  1  was, 

to  his  knowledg^e,  at  home. 

Thi$ 
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This  letter,  though  every  fyllable  of  it  went  to 
my  heart,  I  (hewed  to  my  mother,  who  told  me 
what  I  but  too  plainly  perceived,  that  my  lord's 
defigns  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  encouraged; 
and  that  I  muft  return  no  anfwer  to  him. 

I  complied  with  her  prudent  advife;  but  Hea-- 
ven  knows  what  anguifh  I  fufFered  from  my  com- 
pliance upon  the  trying  occafion. 

While  I  was  in  this  fufFering  ftate,  I  received  a 
meffage  from  Mr.  Morden,  who,  was  dangeroufly 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  who  had  employed  a  particular 
friend  to  intreat  me  to  make  him  happy  with  my 
prefence  before  he  died. 

As  l?e  had  deferted  me  for  nothing,  according  to 
my  fentiments  about  his  behaviour,  I  was  very  un- 
willing to  deepen  the  dejeftion  into  which  I  had 
been  plunged,  by  the  fight  of  him  whom  I  had  once,^ 
I  fancied,  loved  in  fuch  afituation;  butmy  mother^ 
hoping  that  my  appearance  would  reftore  him,  and 
that  my  condefcenfion  would  revive  his  love^  per- 
fuaded  me  to  make  him  a  vifit. 

I  accompanied  her  to  his  bed-fide. 

Flattering  himfelf  that  my  tears  flowed  entirely 
on  his  account,  he  accufed  himfelf  of  being  too 
hafty;  but  owned  that ''my  apparent  fondnefs  for 

pleasures 
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pleafures  out  of  his  reach,  pleafures  which  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  give  me,  had  induced  him  to 
fear  that  we  fhould  be  unhappy:  adding,  that  the 
encouragements  which  I  gave  to  lord  B con- 
firmed all  his  apprehenfions  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  pcrfuade  him  that  I  Ihould  be  more  glad  than 
himfelf  to  be  releafed  from*  engagements  which 
promifed  to  be  attended  with  more  difguft  than 
felicity.'* 

^*  How  little  did  I  know  my  own  heart/*  con-, 
tinucd  he,  after  a  paufe,  and  with  a  faint  voice, 
(while  he  looked  up  with  languid  eyes,  prognofti- 
cating  bis  fpeedy  diffolution,  yet  full  of  as  much 
tendernefs  for  me  asever  I  beheld  them)  "  I  can- 
not now  fupport  life,  and  give  up  her  who  was  the 
deareft  objeft  to  me  upon  earth :  nor  can  I  die  in 
peace  till  you  deign  to  pardon  a  conduft  which  I, 
perhaps,  too  precipitately  adopted;  but  which  I 
adopted  with  the  beft  intentions,  and  with  the 
greateft  teluflance;  for  I  call  that  fupreme  Being 
who  will,  I  humbly  hope,  fhew  mercy  to  me  in  my 
laft  moments,  which  are  haftily  approaching,  to  wit- 
nefs  that  I  never  ceafed  to  love  you  with  the  fin- 
cereft  afFeftion ;  and  that  I  regret  nothing  fo  much 
as  my  inability  to  leave  you  any  proof  of  my  re- 
garii,  except  this  ring,  (prefenting  a  diamond  one 
to  me  of  fome  value)   which  was  my  mothers,  and 

which 
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which  will  juft  ferve  to  remind  you  of  a  man  wha 
loved  you  too  ardently  to  live  without  you*" 

Here  he  flopped  for  want  of  breath  to  proceed; 
but  feizing  my  hand,  he  preffed  it  to  his  dying 
lips;  and  before  1  could  articulate  a  reply,  expired. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  defcribe  my  feelings.  I  was 
infenfible  to  every  thing  for  fome  time. 

In  this  torturing  frame  of  mind  I  remained^ 
however,  not  long,  without  a  confidcrable  addi- 
tion to  its  anguifli.  I  was  not  yet  fufficiently 
punifhed  for  my  folly.  My  father  returned  be- 
fore he  was  expe£ked,  fo  much  worfe  than  when  he 
went  into  the  country,  that  his  apothecary,  .who 
had  attended  him  for  many  years,  gave  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  Imagine  my  diftrefs  at  this  difpi- 
riting  news.  My  mother  had  concealed  Mr. 
Morden's  death,  from  my  father,  becaufe  (he  was 
not  willing  to  make  her  abfence  from  him  more 
difagreeable  by  fending  unwelcome  intelligence  to 
him;  but  the  concealment  of  it  only  ferved  to  ren- 
der the  communication  of  it  afterwards  the  more 
afflifting  to  me  For  my  father  when  he  was, 
on  repeated  enquiries  after  Mr.  Morden,  informed 
of  his  difeafe,  and  even  neceflarily  of  my  Ihaiiie  in 
it,  could  not  keep  either  his  grief  or  his  refcnt- 

mcnt  within  bounds. 

i«You 
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**  Yoli  have  undone  your  mother,"  faid  tifei 
looking  fiercely  at  nie,  '*  and  you  have  Undone 
yourfeir,  by  your  more  than  ridiculous^  by  your 
triminal  conduQ:.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  leave 
you  fuch  a  fubfiftfence  as  that  worthy  young  man's 
induftry  and  oiCodomy  would  have  fecured  for 
you  during  his  own  life,  and  which  you  might  pro- 
bably have  enjoyed  after  him  ;  for  though  his  in- 
come was  not  large,  he  might  have  in  a  few  years 
rendered  himfelf  independent/* 

nJ  was  afllifted  beyond  defcriptidn  to  find  mf  fa- 
ther fo  difpleafed  with  me  juft  when  I  was  at  the 
point  of  lofing  him  for  ever.  The  fight  of  hiin  in 
fo  declining  a  Condition,  fo  deeply  afFeftc^d  by  this 
fudden  difappointmentj  and  fo  thoroughly  diftur- 
bad  at  ray  folly,  and  fo  wretched  on  the  thoughts 
of  his  going  to  be  feparated  from  us,  l^ithout  leav- 
ing the  amiable  man  behind  him  on  whofe  frieod- 
fhip  he  had  fo  reckoned,  and  from  whofe  alliance 
he  entertained  the  moft  pleafing  expeftations  oti 
our  account,  increafed  my  forrow  to  fuch  a  de* 
gree  that  I  was  almoft  ftupified,  Inftead  of  dif- 
covering  the  leaft  defire  to  forgive  me,  he  fearde 
took  any  notice  of  me  at  all. 

My  poor  mother  very  much  affefted  as  fhe  was^ 

and  apparently  beftowing  her  whole  attention  on 

my  dear  father,  could  not  bear,  as  flie  had  been 

B  b  ever 
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ever  fond  of  me,  to  fee  me  thus  unhappy^  vithout 
endeavouring  to  comfort  me,  though  (he  flood 
greatly  in  need  of  confolation  herfelf. 

*^  if  my  father,  madam,  ''  faid  I  to  her,  wi]l 
not  look  updn  me  as  he  has  done>  I  mud  be  mi- 
ferable.  I  never,  never  intended  to  bring  fueh 
diftr^fs  upon  my  family." 

I  could  not  proceed,  my  utterance  was  ftopped, 
I  fighed,  I  fobbed,  I  wept,  but  could  not  fpeak. 

My  mother,  pitying  my  fituation,  ftooped  down 
to  my  father,  and  intreated  him  to  fay  fomething 
to  alleviate  the  inexpreffible  anguifti  which  I  eii- 
dured. 

At  the  fame  inftant  t  threw  myfelf  onmy  knees, 
and  cried,  with  a  voice  fcarce  to  be  heard,  *'Oh! 
my  dear,  my  ever  honoured  father,  pardon  and 
blefs  your  unhappy  child." 

My  petitions  were  unavailing,  my  father,  at 
that  inftant,  yielded  up  his  laft  breath.  I  flirieked, 
I  fell,  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  floor. 

In  the  evening  after  the  funeral,  while  my  mo^ 
ther  was  engaged  in  the  fore  parlour  with  fome 
people  who  came  to  her  upon  bufinefs,  my  lord 
fuddenly  entered  the  back  parlour,  I  was  fitting 

in 
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in  it,  alone,  defponding  beyond  expreffion,  melan* 
choly  to  an  extreme. 

I  ftarted  at  his  unexpeSed  appearance,  rofe, 
and  was  going  to  fly  from  him.  He  (topped  n>e, 
and  throwing  himfelf  at  my  feet,  entreated  me, 
conjured  me,  to  hear  him. 

I  refumed  ray  feat,  fcarce  knowing  however 
what  I  did. 

He  declared  in  the  mofl:  paflionate  terms,  the 
imprelTion  I  had  made  on  hi&  heart  the  moment 
he  was  bleffed  with  the.  fight  of  me  at  the  mafque- 
rade;  adding,  that  ever  fince  the  impreflion  had 
been  deeper  and  deeper.  '^  I  am  not  able,"  con- 
tinued he,  *•  to  enjoy  life  without  you;  but  your, 
good  fenfe  will,  I  am  lure,  inform  you  that  I  can- 
not juft  now,  with  any  propriety,  make  you  an 
offer  of  marriage;  yet  as  I  may  have  it  one  day  in 
my  power  to  reader  myfelffupremely  happy  by  be- 
ing  firmly  united  to  you,  ray  vifits  may  certainly  be 
received  without  giving  any  ftiock  to  your  deli- 
cacy." He  concluded  with  afTuring.  me,  that  by 
contributing  in  the  lead  to  niy  felicity,  he  fhould 
enjoy  the  fincerefl  faiisfaftion,  and  then  toffed  a 
purfe  of  guineas  into  my  lap. 

Though  I  was  moved  in  a  manner  not  to  be  de- 
fcribed  at  what  he  had  uttered,  the  appearance  of 
the  purfe  raifed  other  emotions. 

B  b  2  Haftily 
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JRaftily  ftarting  up,  I  let  it  fall  on  the  floor,  and 
advanced  with  precipitation  towards  the  adjoining 
room. 

He  placed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  pbfition  that  I 
could  not  fecure  my  retreat,  a*id  catching  me  in 
his  arms,  cried,  while  he  ftrained  me  to  his  bofom, 
**  Only  tell  me,  would  you  have  refufedmeifl 
had  immediately  offered  marriage  to  you,  Mifs 
Bowyer?" 

i  looked  frightened,  confufed,  and  abaflied;  I 
knew  not  what  to  fay:  Ipaufed — I  hefitated— ^But 
njy  looks,  I  fear,  fufficiently  notified  my  fcnfatioris. 

"  I  know  you  would  not;  have  refufed  me,  yovi 
dear  angelic  creature,"  continued  he,  embracing 
me  with  a  modeft  and  refpeftful  tendernefs  wbicK 
penetrated  my  foul. 

*'  I  have  the  tranfporting  delight  to  fee  that  I 
am  not  an  objefl:  of  indifference  in  your  eyes,  arid 
you  fhall  make  me  happy  in  your  own  way :  all  I 
have  to  afk  is  that  you  will  keep  our  marriage  pri-» 
vate  till  I  can  difcreetly  own  you  for  my  wife." 

Here  he  flopped,  and  attempting  to  renew  bis 
careffes;  but  my  eyes  were  now  opened,  though 
toy  heart  was  fo  deeply  touched  that  I  could  not 
hope  to  tafte  the  fwcets  of  peace  again.     Diftruft^- 
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ing,  however,  my  own  fortitude,  I  looked  up  to 
heaven  for  that  fuccour  of  which  I  flood  fo  much 
in  need.  I  prayed  with  fervor,  and  I  was  fuc- 
coured.  Breaking  from  the  man  whom  I  adored^ 
and  whom  T,  at  ti||  fame  inftant,  defpifed^  I  cried^ 
<^  My  God!  help  me,  or  I  am  lofl;  forever/*  and 
ruflied  into  the  next  room. 

My  mother  was,  by  this  time,  coming  in  fearch 
of  me. 

.  She  faw  my  diforder. — Surprize,  anger,  and 
concern,  were  painted  in  her  countenance.  Taking 
me  by  the  hand,  (he  defired  my  feducer  to  leave 
her  houfc  immediately.  He  turned  pale:  he  even 
trembled  at  leaving  a  girl  whom  he  had  not' 
courage  to  marry,  but  whom  he  wifhed  to  make 
eternally  wretched  for  the' gratification  ofamo-» 
mentary  paffion ;  a  girl  who  was  weak  enough  to 
be  charmed  with,  to  pity  a  man,  while  he  was 
fcheming  her  ruin. 

My  dear  mother,  who  read  all  that  pafFed  in  my 
tortured  breaft,  again  infifted  on  his  leaving  us; 
nor  would  flie  hear  him  utter  a  fingle  word  in  his 
defence.  He,  at  laft,  quitted  the  room,  widi  a 
look  which  will  ever  be  engraven  on  my  heart — 
Thank  Heaven!  I  had  refolution  enough  to  re^ 
Je£t  him,  and  to  return  all  his  letters  un-opencd. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  to  what  a  mortifying  fitua- 
tion  my  pride,  my  folly,  my  love  of  pleafure,  and 
a  reftlefs  deCre  to  appear  in  a  ftyle  of  life  to  which 
I  had  no  pretenfions,  have  reduced  me^  as  well  as 
a  tender  deferving  parent,  whoWhealth  and  tran- 
quillity have  been  both  greatly  hurt,  and  difturb- 
ed  by  her  fufferings  on  my  account.  Very  much 
indeed  do  I  fear  that  flie  will  not  find  it  an  eafy 
tatk  to  accommodate  herfelf  to  her  new  condition; 
but  were  I  certain  of  her  enjoying  contentment 
and  health,  I  could,  without  difficulty,  reconcile 
myfelf  to  my   humble  fituation.     Yet,  after  all,  I 

think  fo  much  of  Lord  B s  fine  perfon,  his 

winning  manners,  and  the  thoufand  graces  in  his 
behaviour,  that  I  feel  I  am  doomed  to  mifery  for 
the  remainder, of  my  days. 


ANECDOTE 
Of  Theodore  UAuhigne. 

T  TENRY  the  Fourth,  King  of  France  had 
•*•  ^  quarrelled  with  D'Aubigne  on  fome  oc- 
cafion  or  other,  and  being  afterwards  reconciled  to 
him,  embraced  him  very  heartily.  D'Aubigne 
told  him,  "  Sire,  when  I  look  in  your  face,  I  fee 

I  maf 
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I  may  take  my  old  liberties  and  freedoms  with  yotr. 
Open  now  three  of  your  waiftcoat  buttons,  and 
tell  me  how  I  have  difpleafed  you."  Henry  grow- 
ing pale  at  thefe  words  (as  was  his  cuftom  when 
any  thing  afFefled  him)  anfwered,  "  You  were  too 
much  attached  to  the  Due  de  le  Tremouille,  to 
whom  you  know  I  had  an  averfion."  *^  Sire,"  re- 
plied D'Aubigne,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  your  Majefty,  and  I 
have  learned  from  you  never  to  abandon  thofc 
perfons  who  were  afflifted  and  oppreffed  by  a 
power  fuperiorto  their  own.  You  will  then  furely 
approve  in  me  that  leflbn  of  virtue  which  I  learned 
under  your  felf."  This  anfwer  was  fuccceded  by 
another  hearty  embrace  from  Henry, 


ON  THE 
Disadvantages  of  a  great  City. 

TN  all  ages  an  opinion  has  been  prevalent^  that 
-^  a  great  city  is  a  great  evil;  and  that  a  capita} 
may  be  too  great  for  the  ftatc,  as  a  head  may  be 
for  the  body. 

People  born  and  bred  in  a  great  city  are  com- 
monly weak  and  effeminate.     Vegetius  obfervrng, 

that 
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that  men  bred  to  hufbandry  make  the  beftfoldicfs^ 
adds  what  follows.  *'  But  fometimes  there  is  a  ne^ 
ccfBty  for  arming  the  towns  people,  and  calling 
them  out  to  fervice.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
ought  to  be  the  firft  care,  to  inure  them  to  labour^ 
to  march  them  up  and  down  the  country,  to  make 
them  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  to  harden  them 
againft  the  weather^  Their  food  fhould  be  coarfe 
and  fcanty,  and  they  fliould  be  habituated  to  fleep 
alternately  in  their  tents,  and  in  the  open  ain 
Then  is  the  time  to  inftruft  them  in  the  exercife 
of  their  arms.  If  the  expedition  is  a  diftant  one, 
they  fliould  be  chiefly  employed  in  the  ftations  of 
pofts  or  exprefles,  and  removed  as  much  as  po(!i« 
ble  from  the  dangerous  allurements  that  abound 
in  large  cities;  that  thus  they  may  be  invigorated 
.  both  in  mind  and  body."- 

The  luxury  of  a  grea,t  city  defcends  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft,  infefting  all  ranks  of  men  - 
and  there  is  little  opportunity  in  it  for  fuch  exer- 
cife,  as  to  render  the  body  vigorous  and  robuft* 

With  regard  to  morality;  virtue  is  exerted 
chiefly  in  reltraint,  and  vice,  in  giving  freedom  ta 
defire.  Moderation  and  felf-command  form  a  cha- 
rafter  the  moft  fufceptible  of  virtue.  Superfluity 
of  animal  fpirits,  and  love  of  pleafure,  form  a  cha- 
rafter  the  moft  liable  to  vke^    Low  vicea^  pilferrf 
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ing  for  example,  or  lying,  draw  few  or  no  imita- 
tors; but  vices,  tbat  indicate  a  foul  above  re- 
ftraint,  prodinre  many  admirers* 

Where  a  mart  boldly  ftruggles  agiinft  unlawfal 
reftraint,  he  is  juftly  applauded  and  imiuted;  and 
the  vulgar  are  not  apt  to  diftinguifli  nicely  be- 
tween lawful  and  unlawful  reftraint.  The  boldnefs 
is  vifible,  and  they  pierce  no  deeper-  It  is  ^he 
unruly  boy,  full  of  animal  fpirits,  who  at  public 
fchool  is  admired  and  imitated ;  not  the  virtuous 
and  modeft. 

Vices,  accordingly,,  that  fhow  fpirits,  are  eJs- 
tremely  infeftious;  virtue  very  little  fo.  Hence 
the  corruption  of  a  great  city,  wbieh  increafes 
more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  th^.  number  of 
inhabitants. 

When  confidered  in  a  political  ligbt,  a  great 
town  is  a  profelTed  enemy  to  th^  free  circulation 
of  money.  The  current  coin  is  accuitiiilated  in 
the  capital,  and  diftant  provinces  muft  link  into 
diftrefs ;  for  whb6ut  ready  money,  neither  arts  not 
manufaftories  can  flourifh.  Thiis  we  find  lefs  and 
Idfe  a^vity,  in  proportion  commonly  to  the  dif- 
tance  from  the  capital;  and  an  abfoKitc  torpor 
iSPihe  extremities. 

Cc  Tue 
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The  city  of  Milan  affords  a  good  proof  of  iVsis 
obfervation.  The  money  that  the  Eraperor  of 
Germany  draws  from  it  in  taxes  is  carried  to  Vi- 
enna. Not  a  farthing  is  left,  but  what  is  barely 
fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  government. 

ManufaQures  and  commerce  have  gradually  de- 
clined in  proportion  to  the  fcarcity  of  money;  and 
the  above  mentioiied  city,  which,  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, contained  300,000  inhabitants,  cannot  now 
Touftcr  above  90,  ooo. 

Money,  accumulated  in  the  capital  ratfes  the 
price  of  labour.  The  temptation  of  high  wages, 
in  a  great  city,  robs  the  country  of  its  bed  hatids. 
And,  as  they  who  refort  to  the  capital  are  com- 
monly young  people,  who  remove  as  they  are  fit 
for  work,  diftant  provinces  are  burdened  with  their 
maintenance,  without  reaping  any  benefit  by  theiT 
labour. 

But  the  worft  efFeS  of  a  great  city,  is  the  pre- 
venting of  population,  by  (hortening  the  lives  of 
its  inhabitants.  Does  a  capital  fwell  in  propor-^ 
tion  to  the  numbers  that  are  drained  from  the 
country?  Far  from  it.  The  air  of  a  populous 
city  is  infefled  by  multitudes  crouded  together; 
and  people  there  feldom  make  out  the  ufual  time 
of  life.    With  refpe£l  to  London  in  pariiculw^ 

the 
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the  faft  cannot  be  diffembled.  The  burials  in 
that  immenfe  city  greatly  exceed  the  births. 
The  difference,  fome  affirm,  to  be  no  lefsthan 
1O5OOO  yearly.  By  the  moft  moderate  computa- 
tion, it  is  not  under  feven  or  eight  thoufand.  As 
London  is  far  from  being  on  the  decline,  that;  num- 
ber muft  be  fupplied  by  the  country;  and  th^  an- 
nual fupply  amount  probably  to  a  greater  number, 
than  were  wanted  annually  for  recruiting  our 
armies  and  navies  in  the  late  war  with  France, 
Iffo,  London  is  a  greater  enemy  to  population, 
than  a  bloody  war  would  be,  fuppofing  it  even  to 
be  perpetual.  What  an  enormous  tax  is  Britain 
thus  fubjefted  to  for  fupporting  her  capital !  The 
rearing  and  educating  yearly,  for  London,  feven 
or  eight  thoufand  perfons,  require  an  immenfe 
fum. 

In  Paris,  if  the  bills  of  mortality  can  be  relied 
on,  the  births  and  burials  are  nearly  equal,  being 
each  of  them  about  19,000  yearly;  and,  accord- 
ing to  that  computation,  Paris  fliould  need  no  re- 
cruits from  the  country.  But  in  that  city,  the  bills 
of  mortality  cannot  be  depended  on  for  burials. 
It  is  there  the  univerfal  praftice,  both  of  high  and 
low,  to  have  their  infants  nurfed  in  the  country, 
till  they  be  three"  years  of  age;  and  confequently 
thofe  who  die  before  that  age,  are  not  regiftered. 
C  c  2  What 
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What  proportion  thefe  bear  to  the  whole  is  unceiu 
tain.  But  a  conjetiure  may  be  made  from  fuch  aSb 
die  in  London,  before  the  age  of  three,  which  ar^ 
computed  to  be  pne  half  of  the  whole  that  die. 

Now,  giving  the  utmoft  allowance  for  the 
healthinefs  of  the  country,  above  that  of  a  town,^ 
children  from  Paris  that  die  in  the  country,  before 
the  age  of  three,  cannot  be  brought  fo  low,  as  a 
third  of  thofe  who  die.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
London  bills  of  mortality  are  lefs  to  be  depended 
on  for  births,  than  for  burials.  •  None  are  regif- 
tered  but  infants  baptized  by  clergymen  of  thcL 
Englifli  church.  The  numerous  children,  there- 
fore, of  Papifts,  Diffenters,  and  other  feftaries,  are 
generally  left  out  of  the  account.  Giving  full  al-. 
lowance,  however,  for  children,  who  are  not 
brought  into  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  there 
is  the  higheft  probability,  that  a  greater  numberof 
children  are  bom  in  Paris,  than  in  London;  and 
confequently,  that  the  former  requires,  fewer  re* 
emits  from  the  country  than  the  latter.  In  Paris^ 
domcftic  fervants  are  encouraged  to  marry.  They- 
are  obferved  to  be  more  fettled  than  when  baohe^ 
lors,  and  more  attentive  to  their  duty.  In  Lon- 
don, fuch  marriages  are  difcouraged,  as  rendering* 
a  fervant  more  attentive  to  his  own  family,  than, 
to  that  ojF  bis  Oiafter.    But  a  fervant^  attentive  td^ 
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bis  own  family,  wiH  fidt,.fbr  his  own  feke,  negted 
that^of  hh  tnafter.  ^  Atany  rate,  is  he  nottabre  16 
be  depended  on,  than  a  fervant^  who  c-ODtimies 
fifxgle?  What  can  be  escpiefted  of  idle  and  pattiu 
pered  bachelors,  bat  diflipated  and  ivregukr  liveii 

The  poor-laws,  in  England,  have  often  been  the 
folio  of  Qorruptivin.  Bachelors-fervants  in  Lon^ 
donj  then,  may  he  well  confidered  as  a  large  ap-^ 
pendix.  The  poor-laws  indeed  make  the  chief, 
difference  between  Paris  and  London,  with  re- 
jlpecl  to  the  prefent  point.  ., 

In  Peri's,  certain  funds  are  eftablilhed  for  the 
poor,  tile  yearly  produce  of  which  admits  but  a 
limited  number.  As  that  fund  is  always  pre-occu- 
pied,  the  low  people  who  are  not  on  the  lift,  have 
little  or  no  profpe6l  of  bread,  but  from  their  own 
induftry  ;  and  to  "the  i/idiiftrious,  marriage  is  in  a 
great  meafure  neccflary. 

In  London,  apariih  is  taxed,  in  pfopdrtio^n  to 
the  number  of  its  poor;  and  every  perfon  who  is 
pleafcd  to  be  idle,  is  entitled  to  a  mainreriarfce. 
Mod  things  thrive  by  encnuragetrf^nt',  and  idle- 
nefs  above  all.  Certainty  of  maintenance,  ren- 
ders the  low  people  in  England  idle  and  profligate; 
efpecially  in  London,  where  lu!?ttiry  prevails,  and 
inffefts  every  rank;     So  infolent  ait  the  London 

poor, 
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poor,  that  fcarce  one  of  them  will  condefcend 
to  eat  brown  bread.  There  are  accordingly  in 
London,  a  much  greater  number  of  idle  and  pro- 
fligate wretches,  than  in  Paris,  or  in  any  other 
town,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
«'  Thefe  wretches,"  in  Doftor  Swift's  ftyle,  *'  ne- 
ver think  of  pofterity,  becaufe  pofterity  never 
thinks  of  therti."  Men  who  hunt  after  ^leafure, 
ind  live  from  day  to  day,  have  no  notion  of  fub- 
initting  to  the  burden  of  a  family. 

Another  objeflion  to  an  overgrown  capital  is^ 
that  by  numbers  and  riches,  it  has  a  diftreffing  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs.  The  populace  are  duc- 
tile, and  eafily  mifled  by  ambitious  and  defigning 
magiftrates.  Nor  are  there  wanting  critical  time^, 
in  which  fuch  magiftrates,  acquiring  artificisil  in- 
fluence, may  have  power  to  difturb  the  public 
peace.  That  an  overgrown  capital  may  prove 
dangerous  to  fovereignty,  has  more  than  once 
been  experienced  both  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  French  and  Xnglifh  are  often  zealoufly 
difputing  about  the  extent  of  their  capitals,  as  if 
the  profperity  of  their  country  depended  on  that 
circumftance.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  glory 
in  any  contagious  diflcmper.  They  would  be 
ipuch  better  employed^  in  contriving  nieans  for 

lefTeqing 
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leflening  thefe  cities*  There  is  not  a  political 
meafure  that  would  tend  more  to  aggrandize  the 
kingdom  of  France,  or  of  Britain,  than  to  fplit 
their  capitals  into  feveral  great  towns. 

With  regard  to  London,  my  plan  would  be  td 
limit  the  inhabitants  to  100,000,  compofed  of  the 
King  and  his  houfehold,  fupreme  courts  of  juftice, 
government  boards,  prime  nobility  and  gentry, 
with  neccffary  Ihop-keepers,  artifts,  and  other  de- 
pendents. Let  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  be  dif- 
tributed  into  nine  towns  properly  fituated.  Tome 
for  internal  commerce,  fome  for  foreign.  Such  a 
plan  would  difFufe  life  and  vigour  through  every 
corner  of  the  ifland. 

The  two  great  cities  of  London  jind  Weftmin- 
fier  are  extremely  ill  fitted  for  local  union.  The 
latter,  the  feat  of  government  and  of  the  nobleffe,, 
infefts  the  former  with  luxury,  and  with  love  of 
fhow.  The  former,  the  feat  of  commerce,  infe6ls 
the  latter  with  love  of  gain.  The  mixture  of  thefe 
oppofite  paflions  is  produftive  of  every  groveling 
vice. 
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A  JV  E  C  I>0  T  E. 

THE  late  Mr.  Hal!>  the  ingenious  and  witty 
author  of  the  Crazy  Tales,  and  other  origi- 
nal perfornaances,  was,  with  all  his  wit  and  humour, 
oppreffed  at  times  with  very  unpleafing  hypo- 
chondriac afFeftions.  In  one  of  thefe  fit%at  Skel- 
ton  Callle,  inYorkfliire,  he  kept  his  chamber^  talk- 
ed of  death  and  the  eafi  wind  as  fynonimous  ternas, 
and  could  not  be  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to* 
mount  his  horfe,  and  dilfipate  his  blue  devils  by 
^ir  and  exercife.  Mr.  Sterne,  who  was  at  this 
tinfie  one  of  his  vtfitants,  finding  that  no  ireafoi>s 
could  prevail  againft  the  fancies  of  his  friend,  bri* 
bed  an  aftive  boy  to  fcale  the. turret  of  the  Caftle, 
turn  the  weathercock  due  we/i,  and  fatten  it  with  a 
cord  to  that  point.  Mr.  Hall  rofe  from  his  bed 
as  ufual,  oppreffed  and  unhappy,  when  catting  his 
eye  through  a  bow  window  to  the  turret,  and  fee- 
ing the  wind  due  weft,  he  immediately  joined  his 
company  at  breakfaft,  ordered  his  hoffe  to  be  fad- 
died,  and  enlivened  the  morning's  ride  with  his  fa-^ 
cetious  humour,  execrating  eafterly  windwS,  and 
launching  forth  in  praife  of  weftern  breezes.  This 
continued  for  three  or  four  days,  till  unfortu- 
nately the  cord  breaking  wh''c||^faftened  the  wea- 
thercock, it  returned  at  once  tdi  ift  eafterly  pofi- 
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lion;  and  Mr.  Hall^ctreated  to  his  chamber,  widi- 
out  having  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  trick  which 
his  coufin  Shandy  had.pUy'd  uponAiro. 


ESSAY  ON  SEDUCTJOK.     . 

C  EDUCTION  is  one  of  the  moft  enormous 
^  qrimes  of  which  man  is  capable.  Thofe  who 
are  guilty  of  it,  deferve  to  be  hunted  out  of  foci- 
ety,  and  deprived  of  all  its  ardvantagos.  I'his 
•would,  perhaps,  be:a:feverBr  puniflimentito  (ucfk 
!  bafe  and  perBdiotiSi  mortals,  than  the  moft  ipainfol 
death  they  could  fiiffer;  becaufe  it  Wfould  cffFeflu- 
ally  deprive  tbemof  dll  the^o^pottunity  of  /gstfati- 
fying  their  unlawful  and  inordinate  defires,  and 
oblige  them  to  barken  to  the  mdnit<^r'Vi^ithinth6tti, 
whom  it  is  impoflible  to  filenfefe  in  a  co^,  k^feri* 
ous  moment.  ..«         .,:   .ol' 

A  very  litde  confideratioii  will  fuffice  to  H^eyr 
the  iniquity  and  wickednefs  of  fuch  a  behaviour 
in  the  moft  glaring  colours.  To  endeavour  to 
gain  the  affcCtions  of  an  amiable  young  female, 
with  no  other  defign  but  to  plunge  her  into  the 
decpeft  mifery  and  the  heavicft  diftrefs,  for  the 
pleafure  of  an^ur;  is  a  procedure  not  only  bsbfe 
and  malignantylbat  even  diaboUcaU    It  is  indeed 
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ah  aflionjthe  moral  turpitude;  of  whidh  is  fo  gteaa: 
that  none  but  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  rendered  to^- 
tally  callous  ind  unfeeling,  by  a  long  courfe  df 
iniquitous  praftices,  can  be  guilty  of  it. 

It  is  the  lefs excufeable,  becaufe  it  is  neccflarily 
a  premeditated,  a  delibefkte  guilt.  It  is  not  an 
action  done  in  the  heat  of  paflion,  and  the  fury  of 
unreftrained  appetites,  but  one  which  is  carried 
on  for  a  t:onfiderable  fpace  of  time. 

Young  women,  efpecially  in  the  lefs  populous 
parts  of  the  world,  are  frequently  educated  in  a 
very  retired  and  reclufe  manner.  Unacquatntcd 
.  with  the  low  arid  unworthy  arts  made  ufe  of  by  too 
.  many  of  the  deceitful  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  tbey 
ibppofe  that  others  are  innocent,  becaufe  they  are 
fo  themfelves.  Living  in  fuch  ignorance  of  that 
double-dealing  which  the  men  of  the  world  prac- 
tife,  they  too  readily  give  credit  to  the  vows  and 
oaths  by  which  tBofe,  who  call  themfelves  their 
lovers,  fo  liberally  and  fo  folemnly  engage  to  be 
ever  faithful  to  them. 

And  when  the  perfidious  arts  of  the  deceitful 
villain  have  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  ta  bring  the  un- 
fufpefting,  too  credulous  maiden,  to  entertain  a 
favouraWe  opinion  of  him;  whcu^  by  the  moft  in- 
fidious  and  infernal  blandiOimeiits^  he  at  laft  per- 
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fuades  her  to  re{]gn{|o4iisprote(latiorvs  ofBdeUty^ 
and  lofes  what  can  never  be  recovered.  How  dread- 
ful is  the  fituation  into  which  the  unhappy  fair  one 
is  plunged  I  What  pangi  of  remorfe!  What  feelings 
of  Ihame !  Betrayed  and  deferted  by  the  man  in 
\i^honi  fhe  puts  an  entire  confidence;  by  that  nii^i^ 
whom  of  all  the  world  (he  would  wilh  to  be  near 
her !  Oh!  how  fe^ere  muft  her  repentance  be,  be- 
fore (he  can  recover  the  ferewty  of  innocence. 

Oh!  ye  feducers!  if  ye  did  but  refleft  upojj 
the  direful  confequenqes  of  your  crime  I  In  the 
prefent  ftate  of  thofe  whofe  afFeftions  you  have 
gained  by  the  worft  means,  and  for  the  worft  pur- 
pofes;  and  in  \he  future  to  yourfelves,  when  you 
may  juftly  expeft,  from  ibe  Righteous  Ruler  of 
the  world,  a  juft  punifhment  for  an  iniquity  of 
fuch  a  magnitude^  you  could  not  poffibly  be  guilty 
of  it.  The  very  idea  would  ftrike  you  with  bor-* 
ror,  and  make  your  blqod  run  cold.  Ye  who  are 
defigned  to  be  the  proteftion  and  defence  of  that 
helplefs  feX)  can  ye  be  fo  abandoned  as  to  ruin 
thofe  who  were  made  to  be  the  folace  and  delight 
of  your  eyes,  and  your  chief  earthly  good? 

'■J 
Can  you,  for  the  gratification  of  an  inordinate 

luft,  take  advantage  of  that  partiality  which  they 

have  for  you,  and  immerfe  them  ioto  irretrievable 

D  d  2  mifery? 
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mifery?  Think  of  the  ini<jliii(^  of  fuch  a  condtift, 
and  your  confciences  will  qot  fail  loudly  to  rc- 
monftrate  with  you,  and  tell  you  how  bafe,  how 
wicked,  how  unworthy  of  Tiumanity  it  is,  thai  to 
aft.     You,  who  were  defigncd  to  communicate 
llkppinefs  to  all  around  you,   can  you  proftitute 
tbofe  abilities  which  were  given  you  for  the  nobleft 
purpofes,  to  fuch  infernal  ufes?  If  ye  have  any 
Ihame,  if  ye  have  any  humanity,    if  ye  have  any 
confcience,  defift  from  fuch  enormous  wickednefs. 
Confi4er  the  end  of  your  creation,  your  profpeQs 
in  futurity,  and  no  more  cdinmit  afiions,  by  the 
perpetrations  of  which  you  muft  neceffarily  incur 
fuch  immenfe  guilt. 

And  oh!  ye  lovely,  ye  amiable,  ye  accompliflied 
fair  ones,  never  be  perfuaded  to  credit  the  vows 
Smd  proteftations  of  the  fincerity  of  thofe  wretches, 
who  would  delude  you  to  your  ruin.  Suffer  not 
their  arts  and  blandifhments  to  have  any  effeft 
upon  you,  'till  you  have  the  moft  indubitable  evi- 
dence that  their  intentions  are  fair  and  honour- 
able. Take  warning  by  the  diftrefs  into  which  fo 
many  of  your  fex  have  been  brought,  and  let  not 
a  unit  be  added  to  their  number.  Be  aflured,  that 
Uiey  never  have  honeft  intentions,  when  they 
would  carry  on  a  fecret,  an  illicit  courtfhip ;  whei\ 
they  endeavour  to  Ileal  infenfibly  upon  your  aC- 

feftions, 
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feSiions,  and  by  the  l6bft  iblemn  imprecations. per- 
fuade  you  to  give  ap  txa  their  wiihes  an  iovalimblef 
treafure.  You  may  be  certain,  that,;  in  the  cnd^ 
€veipibey  will  thank  you  for  refufing,  though  t4^ 
their  moft  importunate  r^ueft,  that  ineftionabte 
jewel,  your  virtue.  You  will  confult  evo*:  th<^ 
intereft  beft,  biy  refiifing  them:  therefog^  be  caro^} 
fuJ;  be  vigilant;:  for  too  many  of  the  children  oB 
Adam  rove  about^  feeking  whom,  among  your^ 
weak  and  too  credulous  fex,  they  may  devour  and 
©crifice  at  the  altar  of  luft.  AlWays  prefer  your 
virtue  to  your  life,  and  never  ceafe  your  care  in 
preferving  it. 

But  what  accumulated  guilt  do  they  incur,  who 
feduce  to  infidelity  women  who  are  already  enga- 
ged to  a  man  by  the  clofeft,  the  tendereft  ties. 

Perhaps  the  poor  unhappf  viftim  to  a  monfter's 
luft  was  by  the  cruelleft  force  obliged  to  marry  a 
man,  to  whom,  to  fay  the  leaft,  (lie  had  no  partiaf- 
ity.  Perhaps  his  cruel  ufage  has  rendered  him 
the  obje6l  of  her  averfion.  How.  much  is  Ihe  to 
be  pitied,  and  how  much  is  he  to  be  detefted! 
The  infamous  and  deliberate  vil^in,  who,  ta^kii^ 
advantage  of  fuch  circig|ftances,  tells  her  hov 
happy  he  (hould  think  himfelf  in  her  hufband's  fi- 
tuation,  rails  at  hifi  ingratitude  and  cruelty,  and 
by  induftrioufly  fteHihg  for  ci^itiqal  moments,  lulU 
tcr  into  ruin. 

Guards 
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Guard,  then,  ye  marrilkL  "women,  with  the  tit* 
moft  care,  againft  the  firft  approaches  to  conjugal 
infidelity.  Be  aifured,  a  contrary  behaviour  will 
Aake  you  effedually  roiferable.  Nothing  caig^re* 
call  your  virtue,  nothiqg  bring  back  that  peace  and 
ftlienit^of  mind,  which,  under  thefevereft  trials^ 
h  the  conftant  attendant  and  chief  fupport  of  vir- 
tue* Nothing  can  eradicate  the  memory  of  fuch 
a  crime,  when  once  committed. 

Carefully  watch  then,  and  fubdue  the  firft  fai.^ 
vourable  impreffions  in  favour  of  any  man  but 
your  hufband.  Remember  that  the  path  of  duty 
is  the  only  path  of  happinefs ;  and  that,  as  you  wan- 
der out  of  it  lefs  or  more,  you  will  be  more  or  left 
happy. 


ANECDOTE 

OF     A 

KIJ^G's    FRIEJ^D. 

LOUIS  XIII.  never  could  be  without  a  fa- 
vourite. Cardinal-kichlieu,  hated  by  every 
one  who  was  about  the  King,  gave  him  one  in  the 
perfon  of  young  Efliat  Cinq  Mars,  that  he  might 
have   a  creature  of  his   own  about  the  throne. 

This 
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This  young  man  who  was  foon  made  matter  of 
the  horfe,  wanted  to  be  in  the  council ;  and  the 
Cardinal,  who  would  not  fufftr  it^  had  immedi- 
ately an  irreconcileable  enemy  in  him.  The 
King's  own  behaviour,  who,  offended  with  his 
minifter's  pride  and  date,  ufed  to  impart  bis  dilL. 
like  to  his  favourite,  whom  he  always  called  his 
dtdt  fritndi  the  more  emboldened  Cinq  Mars  to 
plot  againft  him.  He  propofed  to  his  Majefty 
fevcral  times  to  have  him  afTaffinated ;  but  the 
King  afterwards  took  fuch  a  diflike  to  his  favour* 
ite,  that  he  banifhed  him  his  prefence;  fo  that 
Cinq  ,Mars,  conceived  an  equal  hatred  to  die 
King  and  his  minifter.  He  carried  on  a  corref- 
pondence  with  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  and  the 
King's  brother.  The  chief  objeQ;  was  the  Cardi- 
nal's death.  Richlieu's  good  fortune  difcovered 
the  plot :  the  confpirators  treaty  with  Spain  £e;U 
into  his  hands.  This  coft  Cinq  Mars  his  life :  he 
was  beheaded  at  Lyons.  At  the  hour  appointed 
for  his  execution,  Louis  pulled  out  his  watch^ 
and  turning  to  the  Courtiers  about  him,  faid,  **I 
fancy  my  dear  friend  makes  a  very  forry  figure 
juft  now.'* 

EXALTED 
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Exalted  Friendship; 
Or  the  GENEROUS  SURRENDER. 

A  TAL£  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

IT  has  been  aflerted  by  fome  writers,  who  pre- 
tended to  make  deep  enquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  female  heart,  that  fnendfliips  between  wo- 
men and  women,  though  violent  for  a  ^ile,  ane 
feldom  of  fo  long  a  duration  as  thofe  contrafted 
between  men  and  men.  Numerous  cafes  in  pdiht 
might,  doubtlefs,  be  produced  to  juftify  fuch  po- 
fitions,  but  it  muft  be  owned,  at  the  famtf  »timc, 
that  many  of  the  fair  fex  have  diftinguiflied  ibein- 
felves  in  a  ftriking  manner,  by  the  folidity,  and 
the  permanence  of  their  attachments  to  each  other; 
attachments  which  have  remained  unimpaired  du- 
ring the  lives  of  the  amiable  contraQors;  in  fpite 
of  the  rudeft  (hocks  which  they  have  received  ei- 
ther from  the  malicious  attempts  of  thofe  who  en- 
vied their  conftancy,  or  from  fome  delicate  dif- 
treffes  arifing  from  their  connexions  wi(h  the 
other  fex. 

The  friendfhip  which  commenced  between 
Harriot  Stapleton  and  Sophia  Manton  at  the 
fchool  to  which  their  parents  fent  them  at  an 
early  age,  gathered  ftrength  in  their  advanced 

years; 
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years ;  and  wiien  they  were  introduced  into  tbfc 
world,  after  having  fimfhed  their  education,  they 
Were  never  fo  happy  as  when  they  enjoyed  each 
t>ther's  fociety.  Entertained  with  the  fame  booksi 
addifted  to  the  fame  purfilits,  artd  captivated  by 
the  fame  divi^fions',  they  were  almoft  infeparabte 
companions :  and  as  th^ir  parents,  on  both  fidesi 
were  people  in  very  jgenteel  life,  they  always  ap- 
peared, in  point  of  drefs,  to  the  grieateft  adv^ni. 
tage.  They  were  both  handfome^  but  in  fo  differ- 
ent a  ftyle  of  beauty,  that  they  felt  none  o{  the 
corrofions  of  rivatfhijS  while  they  made  an  advan- 
tageous difplay  of  their  perfons;  and  as  they 
gained^  each  of  them,  a  confiderable  deal  of  admi- 
ration, when  they  appeared  in  public,  each  of 
theni  was  fufEcienUy  fatisfied  with  her  Ihare  ot  it. 

By  the  noitiination  of  Sophia's  father  to  a  lucra- 
tive poftin  one  of  our  Leeward  iflands,  Harriot 
was  robbed  of  her  friend^  as  Mr.  Manton,  in  con- 
fequeiice  of  his  being  obliged  tb  refide  fevcral 
years  abroad^  chofe  to  take  his  family  with  him. 

Sophia  received  the  firft  hews  of  her  father*s  ap- 
pointment without  that  joy  which  fhe  fliould  other-, 
wife  have  felt.  Upon  his  having  obtained  a  confi- 
derable addition  to  his  income,  becaufe  flie  could 
not  help  thinking  of  thefeparatipn  froin  her  Har« 
riot;  and  her  rcfl^ions,  occafioned  by  the  fincet 
E  e  tily 
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rhy  as  well  as  fervqr  of  her  friendfliip,  ilirew  her 
mind^  for  a  time,  into  fo  painful  a  ftate,  that  (he 
frequently  regretted  the  event  which  was  to  divide 
her  from  the  only  perfon  among  all  her  acquain- 
tance^ for  wbofe  fake  (he  wifhed  to  remain  in 
England.  However,  yhen  fhe  came  to  refleft 
coolly,  and  with  compofure  upon  her  father's  pro- 
fitable pod,  and  coniidered  alfo,  that  being  hi^^ 
only  child,  (he  might  be  greatly  bdnefitte^  by  the 
opportunities  put  into  his  power  to  enlarge  her 
fortune,  (he  began  to  be  reconciled  toberdeftined 
voyage,  tho'  (he  could  not  refrain  from  tears  when 
the  hour  of  embarkation  approached* 

During  the  abfence  of  her  friend  from  England, 
Harriot  became  a  rich  herrefs,  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  and  was  ftrongly  folicned  by  numbers  to 
enter  into  the  marriage  Rate.  She  had,  before^  her 
father's  deceafe,  indeed,  received  addre(res  from 
feveral  men,  with  fair  charafters,  and  in  fuitable 
circumftances,  but  as  Mr.  Stapleton  would  not, 
from  an  inherent  (brdidnefs  in  his  difpo(i(ion,  ad-- 
vance  a  (hilling  in  his  life  time,  the  men  who 
courted  an  alliance  with  his  family,  foon  took  leave 
of  the  \dAy  who  had  attraSed  them,  not  caring  to 
truft  to  any  pofthumous  donations. 

As  an  heirefs,  and  as  a  rich  heirefs,  Harriot  was 
furrounded  by  admirers,  and  among  them^  fome  ef 

hejr 
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licr  former  folicitors  made  their  appearance;  butaj 
they  had  evidently  proved  themfelves  to  have  been 
aftuated  by  mercenary  fat  leaft  not  very  generous)  ' 
rootives,  fhe  difcarged  them  upon  the  renewal  of 
their  addrefTes  to  her,  and  would  not  hear  any  qf 
the  apologies  whiqh  they  attempted  to  frame  for 
their  conduQ. 

The  man  whom  Harriot  mofl:  favoured  was  a 
Mr.  Moore,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educatiion, 
but  by  no  means  upon  an  equality  with  her  in  re-  , 
gard  to  fortune:  yet^  as  he  had  every  requifite,  in 
her  opinion,  fortune  excepted,  id  render  the  mar- 
riage ftate  happy,  and  as  flie  was,  herfdf  amply 
furniflied  with  that  agreeable  fupplement  to  all 
other  qualificatioi(||  flie  did  not  imagine  that  (he 
fhould  aft  with  the  flighteft  indelicacy,  by  encou- 
raging her  diffident  lover  to  fuppofe  that  his  ad- 
drefTes would  not  be  rejefted, 

Moo;:e,  though  not  a  profeflcd  fortune  hunter^ 
could  not  fee  the  overtures  made  to  him  by  a  fine 
woman,  with  large  pofl'enions,  un'-flattered by  themi 
he  was  not,  it  is  true,  literally  in  love  with  her^ 
but  her  many  amiable  qualities  operated  fo  power- 
fully upon  bim^  that  he  ventured  to  aflure  himfelf 
he  could  not  be  unhappy  with  fucb  a  wife*  With 
the  higheft  veneration,  therefore,  for  her  virtues^ 
E  e  2  and 
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9b4  charmed  with  her  accomplifhnisents,  he  avaikd 
l}^feICi>f  the  encouragements  fhe  delicately  threw 
in  his  way,  and  was  extremely  weU  received. 

When  the  preliminaries  wer^  fettled  between 
bim  and  his  fuitor^  Moore  let  out  op  a  journey  to 
Portfmouth,  to  fee  an  old  uncle  there,  who  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  received  from  his  houfe,  lay  at 
the  point  of  deaths  and  wanted  vei;y  m^uch  to  fee 
bim  before  his  di(][olut.ion.  On  his  arrival  at 
Pprtfmouth,  however,  he  was  greatly  furprifed  to 
find  his  uncle  heartier  than  he  had-  been  for  fome 
years,  and  fopn  afterwards  difcovered  that,  be  h^d 
been  drawn  fronx,  the  capital  by  one  of  thofe 
facetious  gentlemen,  who,  for  the  fake  of  what 
;hey  call  fun,  take  an  infinite  d^al  of  pleafure  iQ. 
throwing  people  into  fituations  not  at  all  agreeable 
ta  them — into  fituations  fometimes  not  only  whim- 
fically,  but  often  feri.oufly  diftreffing. 

While  he  was  drinking  a  cheerful  glafs  one  even- 
ing with  his  uncle,  the  arrival  of  a  lady,  with  her 
daughter,  flung  the  old  gentleman  irito  a  ftate  of 
aftonifhmcnt. 

Blcfs  me,  M?idam,  exclaimed  he,  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  eyes. 

You  may  well,  be  furprifed,  my  good  Sir,  re- 
plied Mrs,  Wanton,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  tfce 

climate 
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climate  agreed   fo  ill  with  me  and  my^  daughter^ 
that  we  defired  Mr.  Manton  to  fend  us  home-  aud- 
io endeavour  to  procure  his  own  return  to  Eng-. 
land  as  foon  as  he  could :  for  what  is  all  the  money 
in  the  world  without  health  to  enjoy  it?  # 

Moore  foon  found  from  the  converfation  b^^# 

tween  this  lady  and  his  uncle,  that  her  daughter 

was  the    very  intimate  friend  of  Us  Harriot:  lie 

found  alfo,  after  a  few  interviews  with  her,  that  fhe- 

had  made  an  impreflion  upon  his  heart  not  eafy  to 

be  eradicated:  he  found,  in   fliort,  that  while  he 

only  efteemed  Harriot  Stapleton,  he  loved  Sophia 

Manton;  and  from  the  different  fenfations  which 

be  felt  from' the  conflitl  in  hisbyreaft  between  love 

aiid  honour,  he  vMk  in  a  Hate  of  difquiet  which  he 

had  never  till  now  experienced.     He  how  wifhed 

he  had  not  gone  fo  far  towards  an  union  with 

Harriot;  and  he  would  willingly  have  relinquilhed 

all  his  golden  prolpefts  to  be  releafed  from  his^n- 

gagemcnts:   but  as  he  looked  upon  himfelf  alreSy 

married  to  her,  though  the  ceremony  was  riot  ac- 

tiially  perfomed,  his  principles  would  not  fuflFer 

him  to  a8;  in  a  manner  which  would  injure  his 

reputation. 

Poor  Sophia,  at  the  fame  time,  had  her  con- 
ilifts.:  her  tender  heart  throbbed  fo  much  ih  fa- 
vour 
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votirof  the  firft  man  who  had  occafioned  any  tu- 
mult in  it,  that  fhe  was  deprived  of  her  ufual  tran- 
quillity by  day,  and  robbed  of  her  wonted  reft 
by  night.  Her  mother,  whofe  concern  for  her 
mais  extreme,  becaufe  her  afFeftion  for  her  was  ex- 
ceffive,  adminiftered  all  the  confolation  in  her 
*330wer,  and  urged  her  to  try  not  to  think  of  him 
for^  a  hufband,  who  was  too  far  engaged  with  ano- 
ther woman,  to  her  deareft  friend,  to  leave  her 
without  appearing  in  a  very  ungenteel,  not  to  fay, 
difhonourable  light. 

The  confolations  of  her  mother  were  kindly  in- 
tended, and  her  arguments  were  rationally  applied, 
but  Sophia  was  qpither  calmed  by  the  one  nor 
convinced  by  the  other-  Her  keart  was  at  vari- 
ance with  her  head,  and  the  fenfations  of  the  for- 
mer overpowered  the  refleflions  of  the  latter. 

While  Mrs.  Manton  and  her  daughter  were 
thife  fituated  at  Portfmoutb,  in  the  houfe  of  Mrs. 
Benfon,  by  whom  they  were  accommodated  in 
the  moft  friendly  and  hofpitable  manner,  Mifs 
Stapleton  was  acquainted  with  the  real  fituation  of 
her  friend  and  her  lover,  from  their  own  letters, 
in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  conceal  it:  and  wrote 
a  preffing  invitation  to  the  former,  to  come  and 
ilay  a  few  weeks  with  her,  if  Mrs.  Mantoi^  had  na 

material 
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material  obje6lion  to  the  compliance  with  her  re- 
queft.  This  invitation  brought  her  to  town^  aad 
Ihe  was  accompanied  by  Moore,  who  now  thought 
it  high  time  to  return  to  his  generous  miftrefs> 
left  flie  fhould  imagine  he  would  be  a  man  equally 
deftitute  of  gratitude  and  honor  by  deferting  her. 

The  firft  interview    between  tl|k  two    female    ' 
friends  was  very  affefting:  the  pleafure  which  each 
of  them  felt   from    their    meeting,  being  ft^ongly 
dafhed  with  the  pain  which  they  mutually  endured 
from  their  mutual  recolleSions. 

Like  a  man  of  ftrifl  honoiir,  Moore  began,  in 
a  few  days  to  forward  the  preparations  for  his  wed- 
ding day.  Harriot  as  fhc  realty  loved  him,  did 
not  know  how  to' put  a  ftop  to  them,  and  yet  her 
piiy  for  her  dear  friend  Sophia  often  made  her  for 
unhappy  as  to  determine  td  give  up  the  man  of 
her  heart,  to  preferve  the  life  of  a  woman  to  whofe 
happinefs  he  was  become  abfolute  neceffary.  ^-^ 
v^re  was  the  combat  in  her  tender  bofom,  be- 
tween her  feelings  for  her  lover,  and  her  feelings 
for  her  friend  :  at  length,  the  latter  prevailed. 

Having  overheard  a  little  converfation  one  day 
between  this  unhappy  pair,  in  which  they  both  ex- 
Mbited  themfelves  in  the  moft  amiable,  as  well  as 
xbe  moft  pitiable  light,  ihe  broke  in  upon  them, 

with 
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Vitti  an  abrupt nefs,  for  which  (he  would  have 
ktenly  reproached  herfelf,  had  fhe  not  believed 
that  the  caufe  of  her  intrufion  would  forcibly  apo- 
logize for  it;  AddVeffing  herfelf  to  them  alter- 
nately, fhe  affured  them  that  fhe  could  hot  think 
af  feeing  them  devoted  to  infelicity  on  her  account*, 
and  that  the  pleafure  of  feeing  her  lover  the  huf- 
band  of  her  friend,  would  fufficietitly  alleviate  the 
Uneafinefs  fhe  might  feel  during  the  firft  preffures 
of  difappointmeiit. 

in  confequence  of  this  addfefs  (there  is  no  de^- 
fcribing  the  behaviour  of  the  two  lovers,  tiielted  by 
the  generofity  of  fentiment  breathing  through  it) 
preparations  were  nbw  made  for  the.  union  pf 
Moore  with  his   Sophia;  and   Mrs.  Mahton  camfe  •^ 

to  town,  with  no  fmall  fatisfafiion,  to  be  prefent 
at  her  daughter's  nuptials.     Before  that  day  ar-  i 

rived,  fhe   received  a  letter  /rom  a  friend  of  her  | 

hufband's,  which  (hocked  her  exceedingly :  fhe  w^s 
informed  by  it,  that  Mr.  Manton,  having  one  night 
met  with  loffes  at  the  gaming  table,  which  his 
whole  fortune  could  not  repair,  had  deftroyed 
himfelf. 

This  intelligence,  while  it  fhook  Harriot's  teti^ 
dcr  and  fympathizing  heart,  afforded  het  an  opjjor- 
tunity  which,  he  immediately  feized,  to  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  ever.     The  moment  fee 

heard 
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beard  of  it,  fhe  fettled  an  handfome  annuity  iipQii 
Mrs.  Manton,  and  then  gave  Sophia  as  genteel  a 
fortune  a^  fhe  had  reafprl  to  ej&pe£l  from  the  fup« 
pofed  circumftances  of  her  father  before  thatnight, 
which,  by  ftripping  hi«i  of  all  his  poffeffions,  drove 
him  to  add  the  criminality  of  the  fuicide,  to  the 
folly  of  gamefteh 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Mr.  Bonnell  Thornton. 

WHEN  the  late  facetious  Bonnell  Thorntoii 
was  a  ftiident  at  Oxford*,  having  a  natu- 
'  i-al  turn  for  gaiety,  and  being  a  good  deal  circum- 
fcribed  in  his  finances,  he  was  obliged  to  Have  re- 
courfe  to  ftratagerii  for  ways  and  meatis.  He  had 
lately  had  two  hew  fuits  of  clotKes,  and  antidpated 
his  taylor's  demands  by  a  fictitious  bill;  for  which, 
upon  remitting  it  to  his  father,,  he  received  the 
amount  by  the  return  of  the  poft.  The  fight  of 
fo  much  cafh,  which  he  had  been  unaccuftomed, 
to,  animated  him  with  an  unconinion  flow  of  fpi- 
Hts,  which  were  hot  to  be  indulged  in  fchdlaftic 
exercifes ;  fo  that  he  immediately  fet  out  for  thci 
fcapital;  and,  having  there  equipped  himfelf  v^ith 
Ff         t  a 
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a  bag-wig  and  fword,  he  accompanied  his  Dulcf^ 
nea  to  the  play,    in  the  pit.     The  fecond  muflc 
was  fcarcely  finifhed,  before  his  Father  came,  and 
placed  himfelf  in  the  feat  before  him;  and^prefent- 
ly  turning  round,  was  a  good  deal  ftartled  at  feeiirg 
a  figure  that  fo  much  refembled  his  fon.     '*What, 
Bonnell!"  "are  you  there'*  ?  But  Bonnell,  who 
knew  nothing  could  befriend  him  upon  this  occa- 
fion  but  effrontery,    refolved  to  brazen  it  out, 
turned  to  his  lady  and  chatted  with  her,  not  pay^ 
ing  any  attention  to  the  old  gentleman's  enquiries. 
His  Father  was,  however,  very  diffatisfied,    not- 
withftanding  Bonnetl's  difguife,  and  retired  before 
the  play  was  finifhed,     very  much  chagdned. 
Upon   bis  return  hpme,  he    found  an  intimate 
friend,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  caufe  of 
the  mortification  he  had  received;   and  added, 
that  he  would  burn  dis  will,  and  cut  fuch  an  un- 
grateful rafcal  ofiFwith  a  ihilling;  an  unnatural 
(coundrel!  who  had  publickly  difowned  his  father. 
Mr.  Thornton's  friend  endeavoured  to  foften   his 
paffion,  and  difluade  him  from  fo  prcfcipitate  kh 
a£l ;  faying,  that  he  could  not  pofJGbly  think  it 
was  Bonnell  Mr*  Thornton  had  feen,  and  that 
his  drefs  was  a  proof  of  miflake.     This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  his  perfevering  in  the  refolution  of 
deftroying  his  will,  till  his  friend  agreed  to  fet  out 
early  the  next  morning  for  Oxford,  and  there  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  fatisfaflory  intelligence.  Bonnell,  convinc- 
ed of  his  critical  fituation,  fct  out  poft  for  Oxford, 
as  foon  as  the  play  was  finifhed,  and  got  there 
time  enough  to  be  at  naorning  prayers.  His  father 
arrived  there  with  his  friend  in  the  evening,  and, 
upon  inquiry^  finding  his  fon  was  at  college,  and 
had  been  at  prayers  that  very  morning,  he  returned 
fuUy  fatisfied  with  Bonnell's  filial  duty. 


A    LETTER 

'       '  >      ON 

The  Caufes  of  dtjagreement  in  Marriage. 
SIR, 

THOUGH,  m  the  differtations  which  you 
have  given  us  ori  marriage,  very  juft  cau- 
tions are  laid  down  againft  the  common  caufes  of 
infelicity,  and  the  neceffity  of  having,  in  that  im* 
portant  choice,  the  firft  regard  to  virtue,  is.  care. 
tfpiy  inculcated,  yet  I  cannot  think  the  fubjeS:  fo 
much  exhaufted,  but  that  a  liule  refleflion  \^ould 
prefent  to  the  mind  many  queflions,  in  the  difcuf- 
fipnof  which  great  numbers  are  interefted,  and 
many  precepts  which  deferve  to  be  more  particu- 
larly and  forcibly  impreffed. 

You  fecm,  like  mafl.  of  the  writers  that  have 
F  f  2  gone 
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gone  before  you,  to  have  allowed,  as  an  unconteF- 
ted  principle,  that  Marriage  is  generally  unhappy: 
but  I  know  not  whether  a  n^an  who  profeffcs  to 
think  for  himfelf  and  concludes  froril  his  own  ob- 
fe^-vations,  does  not  depart  from  his  charafter  whei\ 
he  follows  the  croud  thus  implicitly,  and  receives 
xnaixims  without  recalling  them  to  a  new  examinaiK 
tion,  efpecially  when  they  comprife  fo  wide  a  cir- 
cuit of  life,  and  include  fuch  variety  of  circum- 
fiances.     As  I  have  an  equal   right  with  others  to 
give  my  opinion  of  the  objefts  about  me,  and  a 
better  title   to   determine   concerning  that  rate 
which  I  have  tried,  than  many  who  talk  of  it  with- 
out experience,  I  am  unwilling  to  be  reftrahied 
by  mere  authority  from  advancing  what,  I  belieVc> 
an  accurate  view  of  the  world  will  confirm,  that 
marriage  is  not  commonly  unhappy;  and  that  moft. 
of  thofe  who  complain  of  connubial  mifcries,  hav« 
as  much  fatisfaftion  as  their  nature  would  have  ad- 
mitted, or  their,  cohduQ:  procured,  in  any  othcif 
condition.  jHjk 

it  is,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  fexes  r^ 
pine  at  their  change,  relate  the  happinefs  of  their 
earlier  years,  blame  the  folly  and  raftinefs  of  their 
own  choice,  and  warn  thofe  whom  they  fee  com-i' 
ing  into  the  world  againft>  the  fame  precipitance 
and  infatuation.    But  it  is  to  be  remembered^  that 

the 
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the  days  "which  they  fo  much  wifli  to  call  back,  ar« 
the  days  hot  only  of  celibacy  but  of  youth,  the 
days  of  novelty  and  improvement,j5f  ardour  and 
of  hope,  of  health  and  vigour  of  body,  of  gaiety 
and  lightnefsof  heart.  It  is  not  eafy  to  (urround 
life  with  any  circumftanees  in  which  youth  will 
not  be  delightful ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  we  (hall  find  the  vefture  of 
terreftrial  exiftence  more  heavy  and  cumbrous, 
the  longer  it  is  worn.  ^  0 

That  they  cenftire  themfelves  for  the  indifcre- 
tion  (^heir  choifl^  is  not  a  fufficient  probf  that 
they  MVe  choftn  ill^  fifttc  we  fee  thc-fame  difcon- 
teht  at  every  other  part  of  life  which,  we  cannot 
change.  Converfe  with  almoft  any  man,  grown 
old  in  a  profcffion,  iamd  you  will  find  him  regretting 
that  he  did  not  enter  into  fome  different  courfe,  to 
which  lie  too  late  finds  his  genius  better  adapt- 
ed, or  in  which  he  difcovers  that  wealth  and  hon* 
our  are  more  eafily  attained.  'The  merchant," 
fays  Horace,  "  envies  the  foldier,  and  the  foldier 
fccoumis  the  felicity  of  the  merchant;  the  lawyer, 
when  his  clients  harafs  him,  calls  out  for  the  quiet 
bf  the  countryman;  and  the  countryman,  when 
bufinefs  calls  him  to  town,  proclaims  that  there 
is  no  happinefs  but  amidft  opulence  and  crowds." 
Every  xrian  recounts  the  inconveniences  of  his 

own 
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own  ftatioM)  and  thinks  thofe  of  any  other  lefs,  be* 
caufe  he  has  not  felt  them.  Thus  the  married 
praife  the  eafe^and  freedom  of  the  fingle  date,  and 
the  fingle  fly  to  marriage  from  the  wearinefs  of  fo- 
litude.  From  all  our  obfer^ations  we  may  colled 
with  ceruinty,  that  mifery  is  the  lot  of  roan,  but 
cannot  dilcover  in  what  particular  condition  it 
will  find  moft  alleviations;  or  whether  all  external 
appendages  are  not,  as  we  ufe  them,  the  caufes 
#ther  of  goM  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopes  for 
cafe  from  change  ofpofture;  IM:  changes  l^  and 
finds  himfelf  equally  tormented  :  and  of  tbname 
kind  are  the  expedients  by  which  we  endeavoff 
to  obviate  or  elude  thofe  uneafinefTes,  to  which 
morulity  will  always  be  fubjeQ.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  married  ftate  is  eminently  miferable,  fince 
we  fee  fuch  numbers,  whom  the  death  of  their 
partners  has  fet  free  from  ir^  entering  it  again. 

Wives  and  hufbands  ai:e,  indeed^  incelTantly 
complaining  of  each  other;  and  there  would  be 
reafon  for  imagining  that  almofl  every  houfe  was 
infefted  with  perverfenefs  or  oppreffion  beyond 
human  fuSerance,  did  we  not  know  upon  how; 
fmall  occafions  fome  minds  burft  out  into  lamen- 
tations and  reproaches^  and  how  naturally  every 

animal 
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Animal  revenges  his  pdin  upon  thofe  who  happen 
to  be  near,  without  any  nice  examination  of  its 
caufe.  We  are  always  Willing  tS  fancy  ourfelvos 
within  a  little  of  happinefs,  fnd  when^  with  itk 
peated  efforts,  we  cannot  reach  it,  perfu^de,  oun. 
felf  es  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ill-paired  maMf 
fince,  if  we  could  find  any  other  obftacle,  it  wcNild 
be  our  own  fault  that  it  was  not  rfjonoved^ 

Anatomifts  have  often  remarked,  though  our 
difeafes  are  fufficiently  numefifcs  and  fevere,  yWL 
when  we  enquire  into  the  ftruQure  of  ^he  body, 
the  tendernefs  of  fome  parts,  the  minutenefs  of 
others,  and  the  tmmenfe  multiplicity  of  animal 
funSions  that  ftiuft  concur  to  the  Tiealthful  and 
vigorous  exercife  of  ail  our  powers,  there  appears 
reafon  to  wonder  rather  that  we  are  preferved  fo 
long,  than  that  we  perifh  fo  foon;  and  that  our 
frame  fubfifts  for  a  fingle  day,  or  hour,  without 
diforder,  rather  than  that  it  fhould  be  broken  or 
obftrufled  by  violence  of  accidents  or  length  of 
time« 

The  fame  refleftion  arifes  in  my  mind,  upon 
obfervation  of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is 
freqi^ently  contrafled. 

When  I  fee  the  avaricious  and  crafty  taking 
companions  to  their  tables  and  their  beds^  withoiit 

any 
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/jrtiy  ehquiryi  but  after  farms  and  money-  6t  tHe 
giddy  and  thoughtlefs  uniting  thcmfelves  for  life 
to  tWofe  whom  t'bey  have  only  feen  by  the  light  of 
tapers  at  a  ball-;  wfecn  parents  make  articles  for 
their  ch^dren,  without  enquiring  after  their  con- 
.fent;  when  fome  mktry  for  theirs  to  difapjioint 
Ihcir  brothers,  and  others  throw  thfemfelvcs  into , 
the  arms  of  tlyjfe.whom  they  do  hot  love,  becaufe 
they  have  found  themfelves  rejefted  where  they 
were  more  folicitous  to  pleafe;  when  forhe  marry 
becslufe  their  fervants  cheat  Ihem,  fome  becaufe 
tKey  fqtftnder  their  own  money,  fome  becaufe 
their  houfes  are  pcftered  ^vith  company,  fpme  Se- 
iiaufe  they  vjj^l  live  like  other  people,  and  fome 
only  becaufe  they  are  fick  of  themfelves,  I  arri  net 
fd  much  inclined  to  wondef  that  marriage  h  fome- 
times  unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  fo  little  loaded 
with  calamity;  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  foci- 
tiy  has  fomething  in  itfelf  eminently  agreeable  id 
htiman  nature,  when  I  find  its  pleafUres  fo  great 
that  even  the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  canf  hail-dly 
over-balance  them. 

fiy  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Mufcovite's,  the 
inen  and  women  never  faw  each  other  till  they 
were  joined  beyond  the  power  of  parting.  It  may 
be  fufpeGted  that  by  this  method  many  unfuitable 
inaiehes  were  produced,  and  many  tempers  aflbci- 

atii^d 


aited  that  were  not  qualified  to  gi^e  pleafure  to 
each  other.  Yet*  perhaps  among  a  !|>eople  fa .  lit- 
tle delicate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications  aivi 
the  uniformity  of  life  gave  no  oppbrtun;ty  forima-' 
gination  to  iriterpofe  ita  objeflions,  there  was  hot 
much  danger  of  capricious  diflike^  and  while  xhay 
felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger,  they  might  live  qiii- 
etly  together,  Without  any  thought  of  the  defects 
of  one  another.  Amongft  us,  whom  knowledge 
has  made  nice,  and  affluehce  wanton,  there  ate^ 
indeed,  more  cautions  reqilifitd  to  fecure  tranquil- 
lity; and  yet  if  we  bbfcrVe  th^  mannet'io  >bfch 
thofe  cdnverfe^  who  have  iingled  OUi .  ea^h .  otlier 
for  marriage,  we  (hall^  perhaps,  not  t^ink-iha^tjle 
Ruffians  loft  much  by  their  reftraint  .  For  the 
whole  endeavour  df  both  parties,  during  thietiAie 
of  court(hip$  is  to  hinder  themfelves:  fronKibeilkg 
known,  and  to  difguife  tbeir  natural  iteknp(^9i%*k|)d 
real  defires^  in  hypocritieal  imitation^  ftbdiisd'fCOl!)- 
pliance,  and  contiiiued  affedation.  iFiroQt.c^e 
tiri^e  that  their  love  is  avowW,  neithejr  fbe^iiie 
other  but  in  si  maft,  tod  the  choat  is  nianaged  of- 
ten oh  both  fides  with  fo  inufch  4tti  anddifcovered 
afterwards  with  fo  mu<;b  abruptnefs,  thut.eacfe  tats 
reafon  to  fufpefl  that  fome  transformatioq  has  bap^ 
pened  on  the  wedding  night,  aridthai;  by  a  ftrange 
impoftiire  one  has  bden  counedi  and:anail|er 
married*  .  r 
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I  defire  you,  therefore,  to^ueftion  all  tvhofhall 
hereafter  coine  to  you  with  matrimonial  com- 
plaints^ concerning  their  behaviour  in  the  time  of 
courtfhip^  and  inform  them  that  they  are  neither 
to  wonder  nor  repine,  when  a  contract  begun  with 
fr^lid  has  ended  in  difappointment. 

I.  am,  &c. 


On  iJ^DUSTRT. 

INVENTIVE  power!  to  thee  we  owe. 
The  fweUing  fail,  the  vent'rous  prow, 
Thftt  boldly  ftems  the  impetuous  tide. 
And  o'erllKlliMowy  ocean  rides. 
O  t>e  thy  praifc  for  ever  fung! 
Trom  thee  cold  independence  fprung. 
A4>uring  b^b,  d^  fpirit  broke 
The  bondi^  cf "Ibe  Ibiiiiafyefce, 
Bade  man  his  native  force  exert^ 
§Us  high  prerogative  aflert, 
And  tcom  and^fq^robate  the  lore 
That  juftiSes  delpolic  power. 
The  gothic  lords  beheld  with  pain 
Thy  navies  bounding  o*er  the  main, 
Wkh  pain  thy  deriving  cities  fayr, 
And  progreb  of  thy  equal  law ; 
Nor  dar'd  thy  influence  oppofe, 


For 
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For  bright  thy  radiant  ftar  arofe, 
And  independence  came  confefs*d 
Redoubted  champion  of  the  weft. 


THE 

STORY  OF  THE  TWO  SISTERS, 

From  whom  the  Village  Church  of  Reculver^ 
near  Margate  takes  its  name. 

nnOWARDS  the  end  of  thofe  troublefome 
-*-  times,  when  England  was  Ihook  by  the 
feuds  of  the  houfes  of  York,  and  Lancaster  ; 
there  refided,  in  a  village  near  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  a  gentleman  whofe  name  was  Geoffry 
De  Saint  Clair,  defcended  from  a  family:  of  great 
antiquity  and  repute  in  thofe  parts.  The  many 
lances,  and  pieces  of  armour,  that  hung  round  the 
old  hall,  did  not  render  it  more  refpe£iable,  than 
did  the  unbounded  benevolence  of  its  prefent  pof- 
fcflbr.  The  poor  fat  at  his  gate,  and  bleflfed  hw 
liberal  hand ;  and  never  a  pilgrim  repofed  in  his 
porch,  without  remembering,  in  his  orifons,  its 
hofpitable  owner. 

Saint  Clair  had  allied  himfelf  in  marriage  with 

the  Lady  Margaret  De  fioys,  a  woman  of  high 
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tfirth,  and  rare  endowments;  whofe  accompliih^ 
ments  might  have  embellifhed  the  greateft  fcenes, 
had  not  a  love  of  domeftic  life,  and  religious  call 
of  mind,  induced  her  to  prefer  retirenaent.     All 
her  leifure  hours,  which  her  family  did  not  call 
for,  were  fpent  in  duties,  which,  in  that  age,  ^adies 
of  the  nobleft  rank  exercifed,  without  thinking 
they  demeaned  their  ftations;  flie  relieved  the  in- 
digent,— advifcd  with  the  unfortunate,— vifited 
the  fick,  —  and   brought  up  her   Twin  Daugh^ 
terSy  Frances  and  Isabella,  in  the  fame  fen- 
timents;  s^ccuftoming  them  very  early,  toattendU 
upon  her  in  all  thofe  aSs  of  primitive  piety.     As 
thefe  yoiing  ladies  were  the  fole  iffue  of  Saint 
Clair  and  Lady  Margaret,  they  devqted  their  whole 
attention  to  their  education;  and  had  the  comfort 
to  find  in  their  mind§,  fo  rich  a  foil,  that  every 
thing  profpered  which  was  planted  in  them:  no 
ufeful  knowledge  was  omitted,  no  external  accom-f 
pljftiment  negleSed, 

Frances  and  Isabella  were  now  arrived  at 
th^  age  of  twenty-five,  the  amiablenefs  of  their 
charafters,  their  enlarged  underftanding,  and  the 
gracefulnefa  of  their  perfons,  won  the  admirationj. 
and  efteem  of  all  who  approached  them.  They 
ha^j  from  fimilitude  pf  manners,  and  fentiment^ 
contraCled  fach  a  rare  affeftion  for  each  other.* 

that 
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that  it  feemed  as  if  nature,  by  forming  them  to- 
gether in  the  womb,  hM4)repared  them  for  that 
extraordinary  union,  which  was  to  diftingujfh 
their  lives,  and  for  thofe  efFufions  of  elevated 
friendihip,  which  the  lofs  of  their  exemplary  mo* 
tber  was'one  day  to  call  forth.  Nor  was  this  event 
very  remote;  Lady  Margaret  was  feized  by  a  fud- 
den  illnefs,  which^  in  a  few  days,  carried  her  off,; 
and  defolated  one  of  the  happieft  families  in  the 
world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  the  founds  oP 
woe,  which  on  this  occafion,  echoed  through  all- 
the  manfion,  or  the  fighs  of  the  difconfolatc  poor, 
under  the  windows.  The  grief  of  Saint  Clair^ 
after  the  many  years  of  uninterrupted  happinefs 
that  he  had  enjoyed  with  Lady  Margaret,  in  its 
firft  attack,  almoft  overpowered  his  reafon ;  Fr  an- 
CES  and  Isabella  had  the  weight' of  a  father's 
forrow  added  to  their  own;  which  compelled  them 
to  fmother  their  feelings^ 'great  as  they  were,  and 
to  affume  a  fortitude  their  hearts  difavowed. 

—Lovely  mourners! — more  lovely  in  your 
tears! — methinks  I  fee  you  now,  bathed  in  filial 
forrow,  (landing  by,  and  fuppporting  your  dif- 
trafted  parent— ftriving  in  vain  to  tear  him  from 
the  coffin,  which  he  will  not  fuffer  his  fervants  tq 

clofc. 
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clofe^  ftill  demanding,  in  \vild  utterance^  ^gjMf 
and  again — one  lafi^^lajl  look!-^ 

—Heavens!  howfevere  adiftrefs!  ifany  reader 
hath  been  in  a  fituation,  to  a(k  for  a  lajt  look  of 
vhat  is  moft  dear  to  him,  and  what  he  is  going  to 
be  deprived  of  for  ever — he  alone  can  bcft  judge, 
how  much  that  bofom  is  agonized,  that  urges  the 
rcqueft! 

Though  Saint  Clair  called  in  aid  all  philofophy^ 
to  fupport  himfelf  under  the  lofs  of  his  beloved 
Lady  Margaret,  yet  he  was  worn,  by  a  filent  for- 
row,  which  had  fo  vifible  an  effed  on  his  health, 
as  to  menace  his  life;  and  whipb,  in  about  a  year, 
put  an  end  to  it. 

In  this  mournful  interval,  the  greateft  comfort 

bis  deje£led  daughters   received,  was,   from   the 

frequent  vifits  of  their  uncle  John  De  Saint  Clair, 

who  was  at  that  time.  Abbot  of  the  monaftery  of 

Saint  AuGusTiN  in  Canterbury  :  of  which 

jilace,  there  are,  at  this  day,  fuch  noble  remains 

exifting.     He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Geof^ 

fry,  though  there  was  but  the  difference  of  a  year 

between  them ;  and  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 

fo  much  learning  and  virtue,  that  Saint  Clair,  by 

his  will,  recommended  his  children  to  his  care  and 

proteftion ;  bequeathing  to  each  of  them^  a  ver^f 

large  inheritance. 

The 
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The  manner  in  which  Frances  had  been 
broughtitip,  added  to  her  natural  turn  of  mind^ 
and  the  example  of  a  ifother^  file  fo  much  revered^ 
determined  her  to  a  life  of  religious  retirement :  and 
a  great  convent  of  BenediSine  Nuns,  not  very  dit 
fiant  from  Feversham,  happening  a  few  months 
after,  to  lofe  their  principal,  (who  was  always  one 
of  a  confiderable  family)  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
AuGusTiN,  perceiving  her  fixed  in  her  fcheme 
of  life,  procured  her  to  be  named  the  Lady  Afcbefi 

Isabella,  who  had  never  as  yet  been  fepara^ 
ted  from  her  fitter,  would,  on  this  occafion^  moft 
willingly  have  taken  the  veil.  *'The  fame  roof,'* 
.  fays  fhe,  "  haih  ever  hitherto  covered  us,—  the 
fame  have  been  our  wifhes, —  the  fame  our  pur- 
fuits  5 — the  grave  hath  divided  us  from  thofe,  who 
taught  us  the  amiablenefs  of  friendfhip, —  and 
ihall  alone  divide  us  from  one  another !" 

The  Abbot  was  much  hurt  by  this  declaration 
of  his  niece.  He  defired  her  to  banifh  from  her 
thought,  fuch  a  refolution  ;  and  failed  not  to  inti- 
mate to  her,  that  Frances,  having  devoted  her- 
felf  to  the  cloifter  flie  remained  the  only  fupport 
of  the  family  of  Stt  Clair;  that  her  virtues  fliould 
jraiher  embeltifli  fociety,  than  be  loft  within  the 

,  walls 
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walls  of  4  KKHiaftery ;  and  wiihed  fhe  wquld  by 
accepting  fome  aliia^ice  of  fuiuble  rai^  and  foiu 
ftune,  rather  permit  thofe^accomplilhinetits  tobe 
feen  by  the  world)  which  fhe  fought  to  hide  in  ob- 
livion* 

Frances,  on  her  part,  however  fiie  was 
charmed  with  this  teftimohy  of  her  filler's  affec- 
tion, joined  in  fentiment  with  her  uncle,  expref* 
fin  J  to  her,  hpw  much  happier  {he  fhould  be^  to 
fee  her  f^tle  herfelf  by  marriage,  and  imitate  the 
good  life  and  example  of  their  excellent  mother. 

«*I  am  not,  you  know^'*  fays  fhe,  **by  the  re- 
ligious office  I  fill,  tied  down  to  all  thofe  rules, 
which  of  courfe  muft  be  impofed  on  you ;  my  li- 
berty remains;  we  fhall  have  conftant  opportuni- 
ties of  continuing  that  intercourfe  of  love,  our 
hearts  fo  mutually  defire.  It  will  be  the  higheft 
pleafure  to  me,  to  fee  you  united  to  a  man  wor- 
thy your  choice;  preferving  in  our  father's  caftle, 
that  hofpitality,  for  which  it  hath  fo  long  beeri 
famed ;  and  whenever  you  (hall  wifli  to  make  a 
fhort  retreat  from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  our 
holy  houfe  will  afford  you  a  peaceable  afylum. 

it  was  not  but  with  great  difficulty,  nbr  eveii 
till  much  time  after,  that,  by  the  repeated  folici- 
tationt  of  FranceSi  and  her  uncle^  Isaje^xlla^ 

was 
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was  prevailed  on  to  reHnquifh  entirely,  her  iiueft- 
tions  of  entering  on  a  monaftic  life.  She  refided 
for  fomt  time,  in  her  father's  venerable  old  man- 
fion  on  the  Medway,  accortipanied  by  a  widowed 
aunt,  her  father's  lifter;  who,  at  intervals,  attend- 
ed her  oil  vifits  to  Fr  ai^ces,  and  alfo,  at  particu- 
lar feafons,  to  the  x^bbot^  at  his  houfe,  which  wasi 
a  noble  building,  adjoining  to  the  tnonaftery  of 
St.  Augustin; 

It  was  in  one  of  thefe  vifits  to  her  uncle^  that 
ftie  becamQ  acquainted  with  Henry  De  Belville,  be- 
tween whofe  father  and  the  Abbot,  there  had  long 
fubfifted  a  moft  firm  friendftiip.  He  was  of  good 
birtby though  much  inferior  to  Isabella  in  fof-i 
tune;  his  father's  eftate  having  greatly  fuffered  irt 
the  confufion  of  thol&^lurbulent  times. 
*»  . 

Belville  was  now  in  his  twenty^i-ninth  year;  his 
JBgure  was  graceful,  and  manly,  and,  to  a  difpofi- 
lion  as  amiable  as  his  perfon^  w#is  joined  anunder- 
flanding  both  quick  and  ftrong,  and  which  had 
been  improved  by  the  moft  eixten(iv6  education^ 
that  the  fafliion  of  the  age  allowed;  He  had  beeti 
fent  to  travel  over  Europe,  had  rfcfided  in  feve- 
ral  of  its  principal  courts;  and  was  now  on  his  re-« 
turn  from  a  {hort  expedition  into  France^  and  had 
flopped  at  Canterbury,  to  pay  his  refpefts,  to 
Hh  the 
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the  Abbof,  and  to  deliver  certain  letterg  with 
vrhich  he  had  been  charged. 

Belville,  on  his  firft  return  to  England,  afe\«r 
years  previous  to  the  prefent  period,  had  been 
honoured  by  the  patronage  of  Richard  Dukk 
of  Gloucester;  near  whofe  perfon^  he  held  ap 
employment)  which  could  not  long  difpenfe  with 
his  abfencc;  for  that  prince,  being  now  mounted, 
on  the  throne  of  England,  the  whole  nation  was 
thrown  into  an  hoftile  date* 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  after  Seville  and 
I^ABELLAr  had  been  s^  few.  days  together^  tboiT 
mutual  accomplifhments>  and  their  mutual  defire 
tp  plcafe,  (hould  ha  vis  made  them  much  dbarmed 
with  one  another.  BelviUe  felt  himfelf  enamoured 
of  his  fair  companion,  and  had  the  fatisfa6tion  ta 
perceive,  that  his  attention  to  her  was  not  thrown 
away*  Though  he  took  leave,  after  a  fhort  time, 
to  go  ta  London,  yet  he  found  an  excufe  for  re- 
turning very  foon;  and  having  reafon  to  think  he 
had  made  a  favourable  imprelSon  on  Isabella, 
did  not  long  hefitate  to  propofe  himfelf  to  her,  as 
one  who  would  be  happy  to  pafs  his  life,  in  the  focie- 
ty  of  fo  engaging  a  woman.  His  offer  was  not  left 
pleafing  to  Isabella,  than  it  was  to  her  unclCf 
and  FjrKncss;  th^  latter  of  whom  agreed  togive 

up 
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up  to  her  fifter,  her  right  in  the  cattle  of  Stt  Claire 
where  it  was  propofed  they  (hould  refide. 

Every  thing  was  preparing  for  their  nuptials; 
and  nothing  could  wear  a  fairer  face  of  profpcrity, 
than  did  this  piirpofed  union  of  tnie  and  difinter- 
cfted  afFeflion.  But  the  fuccefsful  progrefs  that 
the  arms  of  Henry  of  Richmond  now  made  in 
the  kingdom,  had  obliged  Richard  to  oppofe 
them  with  his  utmoft  force,  and  to  fummon  all  his 
fervants  to  attend  his  camp ;  amongft  whom,  as 
before  mentioned,  was  the  intended  bridegroom ; 
who  at  this  time  would  moft  willingly  have  waved 
the  fervice,  had  not  his  own  nice  fenfe  of  honour, 
and  his  zeal  for  his  royal  n>after,  overcome  every 
•private  motive. 

Were  I  to  follow  clofely,  the  manufcript  fromi 
whence  the  fubftance  of  this  ftory  is  drawn^  it 
would  lead  me  into  fome  of  the  hiftorical  tratifac-. 
lions  of  thofe  times,  which  are  already  fufficientiy 
known;  only  it  is  worthy  of  being  remembered, 
^hat  there  are  encomiums  bellowed  on  the  charac- 
ter^  and  perfon  of  Richard  ;  upon  both  of  which 
hiftorians  have  thro\yn  fomuch  deformity.  I  IhaH 
therefore  pafs  over  thofe  circumftances,  which  arc 
foreign  to  my  fubjeft;  and  only  obferve,  that  the 
unfortunate  Belville  was  amongft  thofe  of  the 
king's  followers,  who  fliared  thciir  toyil  itiaffter*4 
H  h  ii  fate 
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faieia  Bad-yaari  Field.  He  was  near  Rich^ 
A3LD  in  ^reat  part  of  the  battle^  and  was  aifo  a  wit- 
nefk  z£  bis  dcadi ;  and  his  own  horre  being  kiHed 
under  him,  cither  by  the  fall,  or  by  being  trara- 
pled  on  in  the  confufion,  his  tbi^  was  broken.; 
and,  after  Richmond's  party  had  obtained  the 
ri&ary,  diis  gallant  youth  was  carried,  with  (eve* 
ral  others  woanded,  into  Leicester,  where^  Yob 
rank  being  known,  he  was  lodged  in  a  moaaAery 
of  Black  Friars,  in  that  city. 


His  page,  Bertram,  who  had  ferved  kbn  firom 
bis  infancy,  took  care  that  every  aflBftanoc  fitoold 
be  procured  him;  but  the  fever,  which  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  accident,  together  with  many  biui- 
fes  he  had  received,  neither  gave  himfelf,  or  tbofe 
about  him,  any  other  profpcft,  but  that  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

Thofe  who  contemplate  Belville  a  few  weeks 
before,  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth,  flattering 
himfelf  with  every  expeftation  of  happinefs,  that 
virtue,  fortune,  and  a  union  with  one  of  the  love- 
lieft  of  women,  could  prefent  to  his  imagination  ; 
and  now  picture  him — ftretched  on  a  poor  pallet, 
— furrounded  by  a  parcel  of  'mendicant  friars, — 
his  countenance  fhrunk  and  wan, — and  his  eyes 
fixed  with  humility  and  refignation,  on  a  cruci- 
fix which  they  held  before  him,  cannot  furely^  by 

the 
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the  contraft,  avoid  dropping  a  figh,  at  the  fallacy 
of  human  hopes! 

A  little  before  he  expired,  he  defired  to  be  left 
^lone  with  his  Page,  that  he  might  give  him  his 
lateit  orders. 

«^  Bertram,"  fkys  he,  looking  wiftfully  on  him, 
**  the  day  that  hath  ruined  our  Sovereign's  for- 
'*  tune,  hath  blafted  mine !  and  that  too,  in  the 
"  moment  when  it  (hone  the  faireft!  Thou  wilt 
^^  foon  render  me  the  laft  of  thy  faithful  fervices! 
'^  Let  my  body  reft  with  the  fathers  of  this  houfe, 
'^  and  as  foon  as  ihou  hath  feen  its  due  rites  per- 
**  formed,  fpeed  thee  to  Canterbury,  and  ac- 
**  quaint  the  holy  Abbot  of  St.  Augustin,  with 
*^  the  bloody  event  of  yefterday.  Conjure  him, 
**  that  he  unfold  it  to  my  intended  bride,  in  fuch 
"  a  manner  as  his  difcretion  fliall  advife.  Bear  her 
^^  this  jewel  from  my  finger,  in  token,  that  my  laft 
^*  thoughts  dwelt  on  her ;  and  tell  her;  my  only 
^*  figh  in  leaving  the  world,  was  for  the  lofing  her^^ 
^«  whofe  virtues  fo  embejlifli  it!" 

^  The  faithful  Bertram  dropped  a  tear  of  affeftion 
and  gratitude,  over  the  grave  of  his  gallant  ma- 
iler; and  journeying  to  Canterbury  with  a 
burfting  heart,  prefented  bimfelf  before  the  Ab^ 

bot. 
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hot,  with  fuch  a  countenance,  as  hardly  needed  a 
tongue  to  tell  his  melancholy  errand. 

Jhe  arrival  of  Belville's  Page^  could  not  be 
long  a fecret  to  Isabella,  who  was  then  at  her 
uncle's ;  and  **whofe  mind  inftantly  foreboded 
fome  extraordinary  event;  though  the  news  of 
the  battle  had  not  yet  reached  that  city. 

When  Saint  Clair  was  himfelf  fufficiently  com- 
pofed,  to  open  the  mournful  bufinefs  to  his  niece, 
he  fpared  none  of  that  ghoftly  comfort^  which  a 
good  man  would  offer  on  fuch  an  occafion; 
though  the  amount  of  all  that  can  be^faid  to  the 
fons  and  daughters  of  afflidion^  is  no  more  than 
this,  that  it  is  our  duty,  and  our  intereft,  to  bear^ 
>vith  patience,  that  which  is  not  in  our  power  to 
alter !  The  emotions  of  nature  muft  fubfide,  be- 
fore the  foothing  voice  of  reafon  can  be  heard ! 

Isabella,  after  giving  way  to  the  firft  tranf- 
ports  of  paffion,  affumed  a  fortitude,  and  refigna-^ 
tion,  which  her  piety  alone  could  infpire.  She 
defired  that  Bertram  might  be  detained,  two,  or 
three  days,  at  the  monaftery,  and  as  foon  as  her 
mind  was  more^fortified,  fhe  would  difpatch  him 
to  herfifter  Frances,  whom  fhe  could  then  bear 
to  fee  with  more  calmnefs;  and  to  whom  fhe  I&nt 
i^he  following  letter,  by  the  hands  of  the  page; 
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*'  Moft  beloved  Sifter, 

«*  I  am  plunged  from  the^height  of  imaginary 
**  happinefs,  fhto  the  depth  of  real  diftrefs  1  The 
**  meflenger  who  delivers  this,  will  infoim  you  of 
*«^  my  fituation^  and  to  him  I  refer  you  for  parti- 
**  culars,  which  I  am  unable  to  dwell  on.  BelviHe* 
**  is  no  more !  All  that  dream  of  happinefs  which 
*^  I  hoped  for,  from  an  alliance  with  that  dear,. 
^  that  amiable  man,  is  vaniihed  in  an  inftantl 
**  and  I  wake  into  a  world,  that  hath  no  objeft, 
**  for  my  regard,  but  the  afFeftion  of  my  ever  tcn- 
**  der  Frances  !  I  fupport  my  adverfity  with  all 
**  the  fortitude  I  can  fummon  up ;  but  heavea 
•*  only  knows  the  ftruggles  of  my  heart!  From 
**  the  time  that  the  united  folicitations  of  you, 
*'  and  my  uncle,  prevailed  on  me  (though  reluc- 
"  tantly)  to  abfcnt  myfelf  from  you,  my  foul  hath 
^*  been  agitated  between  hope  and  difappointment! 
"  I  will  truft  the  fallacy  of  the  world  no  more; 
**  the  remainder  of  my  days  Ihall  be  pafled  with 
*'  you ;  and  we  will  end  life  as  we  began  it,  in  an 
•'  infeparable  union.  Your  converfe,  and  the  fo- 
'*  litude  of  a  cloifter,  can  alone  reftore  tranquillity 
"to  the  mind,  of  your  ever  faithful,  and  difconfo- 
'Mate.  "Isabella." 

,      When  the  Lady  Abbefs  faw  her  After,  flie  found 
her  ftill  more  confirmed  in  her  refolution  of  en- 
tering 
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tering  on  a  monaftic  life.  Her  Uncle,  conceiving 
it  might  bed  reftore  ^calm  to  her  troubled fpirjj«, 
no  longer  oppofed  it;  and  as  foon  »s  her  affairs 
were  properly  adjufted,  and  every  thing  prepared, 
Ihe  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  where  Frances 
prefided. 

Isabella,  now  found  in  religion,  the  only 
confolation  for  her  paft  misfortunes;  and  though 
the  remembrance  of  her  beloved  Belville,  would 
often  come  acrofs  her,  and  fpread  a  temporary 
gloom  over  her  mind,  yet  fhe  conftantly  ftrove  to 
difpel  it  by  piety  and  refignation.  The  Two  Sis- 
ters enjoyed  all  that  heartfelt  pleafure,  which 
arifes  from  rooted  friendfhip ;  and,  as  the  effefts 
4>f  benevolent  difpofitiohs  operate  on  all  around, 
theirs  ferved  to  communicate  happinefs  to  all  the 
Sifterhood, 

The  Manufcript  informs  us,  that  after  thefe  la- 
dies had  paffed  near  fourteen  years  in  this  peaceful 
retirement,  the  Abbefs  was  feized  with  an  alarm-*- 
ing  fever,  the  efFefts  of  which  hung  fo  long  upon 
her,  that  they  greatly  endangered  her  life.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive,  how  fevere  Isabella's 
fufferings  were,  in  this  dreadful  interval  of  fuf-» 
penfe  and  apprehenfion,  or  the  anxieties  of  her 
mind,  till  her  Sifter  was  reftored  to  health, 

Frances, 
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FAances,  durihg  her  illneft,  had  tnade  a  pri- 
vate vow  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,   that  if  (he 
recovered,  §|e  would  lend  fome  coftly  prefent  to 
a  chapeli  which  was  confecrated  to  her^  at  a  little 
port,   called  Bradstow  or  Broad-StaIrs,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Thanet  (part  of  which  chapel  is  at  this 
day   remaining);  and  in   which,   her  image  was 
cfteemed  to  work  fuch  great  miracles,  that  Pil- 
grims came  from  parts  very  remote,   to  vifit  it; 
and  it  was  held  in  flich  veneration,   that  all  (hips 
paffing  within  fight  of  it,  are  reported  to  havecoh- 
ftantly  lowered  their  top-fails,  to  falute  it.     And 
the  feaft  of  the  Invention  of  the  holy  crofs,  which 
was  the  third  day  of  May,  being  to  be  celebrated 
tbere,  with  great  folemnity,  her  gratitude  for  her 
recovery,  and  for  the  fuppofed  intercellion  ef  the 
Virgin,  determined  her  to  go  herfelf  at  that  time^ 
and  fulfil  her  row, 

Isabella  obtainea  permiiuon  to  accompany 
her  Sifter  in  this  devout  purpoTe ;  and  the  roads 
being  little  frequented  in  that  age,  and  a  horfe 
ilmoft  the  only  conveyance,  they  refolved  to  piit 
theffifelves,  \^ith  two  attendant^,  aboard  a  patf- 
fage  floop,  that  ufually  went,  at  ftated  tiriies  front^ 
Feversham  to  Broad-Stairs,  and  o'thef  parts 
along    the  cbaft,    between  that  place   atnd   the 

l)0WNS. 
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They  fet  failln  the  evening,  but  had  not  been 
at  fea  above  tw^o  hours,  before  a  violent  ftornl  aU' 
fofe.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  likh  the  navi- 
gation of  this  coaft,  quite  to  the  mouth  of  ihfi 
Thames  knows  how  difficult  it  is  rendered  by* 
teafon,  of  the  many  flats,  and  banks  of  farid,  that' 
bbftruft  it. 

The  fuddennefs  and  fury  of  the  ftorm,  together 
with  the  thunder  and  lightning  that  accompanied 
it,  threw  a  difmay  amongft  all  the  paflengers ;  and 
ihe  mariners,  from  the  oppofition  of  the  wind  ainci 
tide,  were  unable  to  direQ:  the  veffel.  To  purfue 
their  courfe  was  impraflicable ;  they  therefore  at- 
tempted to  fave  themfelves,  by  running  in  on  the 
fliore^  at  a  little  place  called  Reculver  (which 
is  a  fmall  village  though  of  great  antiquity,  fituat- 
ed  on  the  border  of  the  Ifle  of  T|p»net;)  but  the 
advance  of  night,  and  a  thick  fog,  prevented  theni 
from  difcerning  .exaftly,  whereabout  they  were. 
Every  endeavour  to  reach  the  ftiore  was  fruftratecj 
by  the  ftorm  driving  them  from  it;  and  their  fail^ 
bdng  all  fhattered,  a  fudden  fwell  of  the  fea,  bore 
them  quite  out  of  their  direftion,  andftruck  th^ 
veffel  on  a  bank  of  fand,  called  the  Horfe,  that  lies 
a  little  off  from  Reculver. 

The  furprizc: — the  confufion — and  the  image  of 
deaths  that  muft  naturally  rufh  into  the  minds  dF 

people, 
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people^  who  are  on  the  point  of  being  wredked, 
C^n  only  be  juftly  felt,  or  defqribed,  hy  thofe^who 
have  flood  ifj^fo  dreadful  a  fuiiation.  Each  on|j 
yeqommended  himfelf  to  God,  to  his  Tutxlckx 
Saint.  The  mariners  hpifted  put  their  long  boat, 
as  precipitjitely  as  they  could;  and  that  which 
moft  agitated  the  thoughts  of  Frances  and  Isa* 
BELLA,  was,  the  mutual  prefervation  of  each 
other..- 

'  Scarce  was  the  boat  on  the  furface  of  the  wave^, 
when  every  one  was  eager  to  rufh  into  it;  for  it 
was  certain  the  yelTel  muft  bulge  in  a  few  hours^ 
and,  to  add  to  the  horror,  night  advanced.  The 
Captain,  almoft  by  force,  dragged  the  Lady  Ah* 
befs,  and  her  Sifter,  from  the  cabin,  and  fcarce 
had  he  helped  the  firft,  half  dead  as  (he  was,  down 
the  fide  of  tUlpiip,  when  thofe  who  were  already 
in  the  boat,  finding  they  muft  all  perifli,  if  more 
got  in,  pufhed  off'  inftantly,  and  rowed  towards 
fliore,  in  fpite  of  the  menaces  of  the  Captain,  who 
flood  on  deck,  fupporting  Isabella,  the  intrea- 
ties  of  the  Abbefs,  who  was  wild  to  return,"  ot  the 
cries  of  the  paffengers  left  behind* 

The  only  faint  hope  which  now  remained  to 

thofe  on  board,  was,  that  the  veffel  might  poffibly 

hold  together,  till  fome  afliftance  could  be  obtain- 

I  i  2  ed 
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ed  from  the  Chore;  which  they  ftill  flattered  them-r 
felves  would  come,  in  cafe  the  boat  reach  the  land, 
>^^hich  it  providentially  did,  though  wiih  the  utmoii 
rifle.  Every  onq  who  remained  in  the  veflel  was 
|-6figned  to  their  fate;  and  furrounded  as  Isa- 
bella was,  by  impending  death,  it  afforded  no 
fmall  confolation  to  her,  to  think  there  was  ^  pofli^ 
bility  that  her  Sifter  had  efcaped. 

It  was  four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  boat, 
before  any  one  durft  venture  out ;  when,  the  ftorin 
abating,  with  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and  the 
day  being  near  drawing,  a  large  boat  put  off  to 
the  wreck.  When  thofe  who  went  to  aflift,  got  tO' 
it,  they  found  all  the  people  on  board,  refuged  iq 
different  places  beneath  the  deck,  great  part  of 
which  was  broken  away.  Isabella  had  remain- 
'ed  in  the  cabin;  one  fide  of  whichl|||||s  alfo  wafhed 
off,  and  the  room  half  filled  with  water;  Ihe  was 
almoft  exhaufted,  by  the  terrors  flie  had  fuftained, 
the  bruifes  fhe  had  received,  and  the  extrenie  cold 
in  which  fhe  had  fo  long  fuffered.  They  led  her 
with  the  utmoft  gentlenefi  from  this .  wretched 
place,  while  fhe,  all  pale,  and  trembling,  fcarcely 
comprehended  at  firft  what  they  were  doing;  yet 
life  feemed  to  flufh  a  new  in  her  countenance,  on 
jiearing  that  her  Sifter  was  prefervcd. 

As 
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As  foon  as  they  had  brought  her  on  fliore,  Ihe 
was  fupported  by  feveral  women,  who  ymrt  waiting 
to  receive  her;  and  conduced  to  the  houfe  where  * 
the  LadyAbbefs  was.  Frances,  tranfported  at  the 
firft  fight  of  her  Sifter,  ran  oat  tomeetlsABELLA, 
who,  the  moment  fhe  approached,  made  an  effort 
to  fpring  forward  to  heV,  but  funk  down,  over- 
powered, into  the  arms  of  her  attendants.  Fran- 
ces clafped  her  hands,  and  in  her  eager  joy  would 
have  uttered  fomething,  but  could  only  faintly 
pronounce  her  name,  and  fell  at  her  feet  in  a 
fwoon, 

Isabella  was  immediately  put  into  bed,  and 
received  every  afTiftance  that  could  bp  procured; 
but  her  ftrength  and  fpirits  were  fo  far  exhaufted, 
by  the  terror  and  fatigue,  which  her  mind  and 
body  had  uncJBgone,  and  by  remaining  fo  many 
hours  in  water,  that  fhe  lived  but  till  the  evening 
of  the  following  day. 

Frances,  though  ftill  finking  from  the  fhock 
jind  agitation  of  the  preceding  night,  forgot,  in  her 
attention  to  her  Sifter,  her  own  fufFerings.  She 
never  ftirred  from  her  bedfide,  and  often  accufed 
herfelf,  as  being  the  fatal  caufe  of  all  that  had  be- 
fallen her,  by  fuffering  her  attendance  in  this  ex- 
peditiom      IsAjBELLA  chid  her  for  thinking  fo, 

declaring, 
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declaring,  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  to  which  flie 
patiently  fubmitted.  *'  Though  we  came  into  the 
world  together,"  fays  ftie  '*  yet  as  we  were  not  def- 
tined  to  perifli  together,  a  time  muft  inevitably 
have  come,  when  death  would  have  diffolved  our 
union.  I  rejoice  that  I  am  not  the  furvivor.  I 
die,  where  I  have  ever  wifhed  to  live,  in  the  arm* 
of  the  moft  beloved  of  Sifters.  Pray  for  the  re* 
pofe  of  my  foul ;  and  lay  me  in  the  tomb  which 
you  have  allotted  to  be  your  own,  that  one  grave 
may  in  death  hold  our  Remains,  who  in  life  had 
but  one  heart.'* 

The  lofs  of  Ifabella  plunged  the  Lady  Abbefs 
into  that  deep  diftrefs,  which  minds,  formed  like 
her's,  with  the  nobleft  fentiments  of  tendemefs, 
and  benevolence,  muft,  on  fuch  a  trial,  inevitably 
feel.  She  caufed  the  body  of  hert||ifortunate  SiC- 
ter  to  be  tranfported  in  folemnity,  to  their  con- 
vent; where,  after  it  had  been  expofcd  with  accus- 
tomed rites,  it  was  depofited  with  every  mark  of 
refpeft,  in  a  vault,  on  one  fide  of  the  Ihrine  of  St. 
Benedi6l,  bedewed  with  tears  of  the  moft  heart-felt 
forrow,  dropped  from  the  eyts  of  all  the  Sifter^ 
hood. 

When  time  and  refleftion  had  fomewhat  calmed 
ber  affliftion,  Frances  failed  not  to.tranfmit,  by 

the 
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Ae  bands  of  her  ConfelTor  (her  Uncle  the  Abbot, 
having  been  fometime  dead)  her  intended  offering 
to  the  Virgin  o/* Broad-Stairs,  accoriipanic*bjf 
a  donation  of  twelve  maffes,  to  be  faid  for  the  rel 
pofe  of  Isabella's  foul.  And  foon  after,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  her  Sifter,  as  well  as  to  di- 
reft  mariners  in  their  courfe,  that  they  might 
efcape  the  fad  calamity  herfelf  had  fo  fatally  expe- 
rienced, fhe  caufed  an  ancient  church  that  flood 
on  a  rifing  ground  juft  above  the  village  of  Re- 
CULVER,  and  which  was  greatly  fallen  into  decay, 
lo  be  reftored,  and  much  enlarged,  and  erefted 
Two  Spiral  Towers  at  the  end  thereof;  the  which 
(he  direaed  fhould  be  called  THE  SISTERS i 
^nd  to  this  day  it  retains  the  name,  and  is  a  fe^ 
mark  of  great  utility. 

In  lefs  than  reven  years,  the  whole  church  was 
completed;  which  fhe  endowed  very  liberally,  by 
a  grant  out  of  her  own  fortune;  and  ordained,  that 
tliere  fhould  be  celebrated  one  folemn  mafs  on  tht 
Jirfl  day  of  every  month  (the  wreck  having  hap. 
pened  on  the^r/2  (j/'Jlf^^;  )  and  that  a  perpetual 
litany  fhould  be  fung,  for  the  eternal  peace  of  the 
departed  Isabella. 

She  lived  to  fee  this  her  will  executed,  as  well 
as  to  beflow  many  other  charitable  donations,  not 

only 
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only  on  the  convent  over  which  flie  prefided,  biit 
on  feveral  other  religious  inftitutions ;  and  was, 
frop  her  amiable  charafter,  and  pious  example, 
beloved,  and  refpefted  to  the  laft  hour  of  her  life. 

She  furvived  Isabella  eleven  years,  and  died 
ihoft  fincercly,  and  dcfervedly  lamertted^  toward* 
the  €nd  of  thd  year  15 li. 

Her  remains  purfuant  to  her  own  defircf,  were 
depofited  by  the  fide  of  thofe  of  her  Sifter,  with 
all  that  folemnity  due  to  her  high  rank^  and  ojffice. 
A  monument  was  erefted  near  to  the  place,  where 
they  were  interred,  with  their  figures  kneeling, 
hand  in  hand,  before  a  erofs,  and  berteath  it,  a 
plate  of  brafs,  recording  their  unfhaken  friendfhip. 

Faithful, —  congenial  fpirits!  in  whatfoever 
worlds  ye  refide,  peace  be  your  Wkl  as  virtue  was 
your  portion  here!  Long,  long  may  this  memorial 
of  your  love  remain!  to  guide  the  dubious  veffel 
in  its  courfe,  and  make  your  names  blcft  by  the  . 
wanderers  of  the  deep ! 


NO 
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JV-O   TRUE   HAPPINESS 

WITHOUT  VIRTUE. 

KNOW,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  nnianKind^ 
Reafon's  whole  pleafure,  all  the  joys  of  fenfe, 
Lie  in  thfee  Wdrds,  Healthy  Peace;  and  Cdrhpc-* 

tence. 
But  Health  confiftsin  temperance  albrie; 
And  Peace  oh  Virtue !  Peace  in  all  thy  own. 
The  good  of  bad,  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain ; 
But  thefe  lefs  tafte  them,  as  they  worfe  obtain. 
Say  in  purfuit  of  profit  or  delight 
Who  rifle  the  moftj  that  take  wrong  nleans,  6r 

right? 
Of  Vice  or  Virtue,  whether  bleft  or  curf?,' 
Which  meets  cbntempt,  or  which  tompaffion  firft? 
Count  all  th*  advsintage  pro(p^rous  Vice  attains, 
Tis  but  what  Virtue  flies  froni  and  difdsiins: 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happinefs  they  wouldj 
One  the)^  muft  want,  ^hich  is  to  pafs  for  good, 
O  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  fcheme  bel6\f 
Who  fancy  blifs  to  Vice,  to  Virtue  woe ! 
Who  fees  atnd  follows  that  great  fcheme  the  beft; 
Beft  knows  the  bleflTings  and  will  moft  be  bleft, 
But  fools,  the  Good  albrie,  unhappy  call. 
For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 

K  k  iVhat 
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What  makes  all  phyfical  or  moral  ill? 

There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 

God  fends  not  ill,  if  rightly  underftood. 

Or  partial  ill  is  univerfal  Good, 

Or  change  admits^  or  nature  lets  it  fall; 

Short  and  but  rare,  till  man  improv'd  it  all. 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 

Virtue  alone,  is  happinefs  below. 

The  only  point  where  human  blifs  (lands  ftill. 

And  uftes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 

Where  only  merit  conftant  pay  receives^ 

Is  bleft  in  what  it  takes  and  what  it  gives; 

The  joy  unequal'd  if  its  end  it  gain 

And  if  it  lofe  attended  with  no  pain 

Without  fatiety,  tho'  e*er  fo  blefs'd. 

And  but  more  relifli'd  as  the  more  diftrefs'd: 

The  broadeft  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 

Lefs  pleafing  far  than  Virtue's  very  tears : 

Good,  from  each  objeft,  from  each  place  acquired. 

For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd; 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  opprefs'd 

Never  dejeded^  while  another's  blefs'd ; 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wiihes  can  remain, 

Since  but  to  wifh  more  Virtue,  is  to  gain. 


A  STRIK- 
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A 

Striking  piece  of  History. 

EDWARD  the,  third,  after  the  battle  of  Crefc 
fy,  laid  (lege  to  Calais.  He  had  fortified 
his  camp  in  fo  impregnable  a  manner,  that  all  the 
efforts  of  France  proved  ineffeftual  to  raife  the 
fiege,  or  throw  fuccours  into  the  city.  The  cilir- 
zenp,  however,  under  the  conduft  of  Count 
Vienne,  their  gallant  governor,  made  an  admira-  » 
ble  defence.  Day  after  day  the  Englifli  effected 
many  a  breach,  which  they  repeatedly  expeftcd 
to  ftorm  by  morning;  but,  when  morning  ap- 
peared, they  wondered  to  behold  new  ramparts 
raifed,  nightly  erefted  out  of  the  ruins  which  the 
day  had  made. 

France  had  now  put  the  fickle  into  her  .fecoM 
harveft  fince  Edward  with  his  victorious  army  fat 
down  before  the  town.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  intent  on  the  iflue.  The  Englifli  made  their 
approaches  and  attacks  without  remiffion;  but 
the  citizens  were  as  obftinate  in  repelling  all  iheir 
effort^. 

At  length,  famine  did  more  for  Edward  than    i 
arms.     After  the  citizens  had  devoured  the  lean 
carcafes  of  their  ftarved  cattle,  they  tore  up  old 
K  k  2  foundations 
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foundations  and  rubbilh  in  fearch  of  vermin^ 
They  fed  on  boiled  leather  and  the  weeds  of  ex- 
haufted  gardens,  and  a  morfel  of  damaged  corn 
was  accounted  a  matter  of  luxury. 

-  In  this  extremity  they  rcfolved  to  attqmpt  the 
enemy's  camp.  They  boldly  fallied  forth ;  the 
Englifii  joined  battle ;  and,  after  a  long  and  def- 
perate  engagement.  Count  Vienne  was  taken  pri- 
foner ;  and  the  citizens,  who  furyived  the  (laugh- 
ier,  retired  within  their  gate$. 

pn  the  captivity  of  the  governoi;,  thecomniand 
devolved  upon  Euftace  St.  Pierre,  the  mayor  of 
(hp  towq,  a  man  of  mean  birth^  but  of  exalted 
virtue. 

Euftace  now  found  bimfelf  under  the  neceffity 
of  capitulating,  and  offered  to  deliver  to  Edward, 
the  city,  with  all  the  poffeflions  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  provided  he  permitted  them  to  depart 
with  life  and  liberty. 

As  Edward  had  long  fince  expefted  to  afcend 
the  throne  of  France,  he  was  exafperated  to  the 
Jaft  degree,  againft  thefe  people,  whofe  fole  valour 
had  defeated  his  warmeft  hopes;  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  take  an  exemplary  revenge,  though 
be  wilh^d  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty. 
^'  ' '^' •  He 
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He  anfwered,  by  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  that  ilicy 
all  deferved  capital  punilhment,  as  obftinate  trai- 
tors to  him  their  true  and  natural  fovereign.  That, 
however,  in  his  wonted  clemency,  ne  confented 
to  pardon  the  bulk  of  the  plebians,  provided  they 
ivould  deliver  up  fix  of  their  principal  citizens, 
with  halters  ^bout  their  necks,  a?  viftims  of  due 
atonement  for  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  with  which 
they  had  enflamed  the  vulgar  herd. 

All  the  remains  of  this  defolate  city  were  con- 
vened in  the  great  fquare,  and,  like  men  arraigned 
at  a  tribunal  from  whence  there  was  no  appeal, 
expe£led  with  beating  hearts  the  fentence  of  their 
conqueror. 

When  Sir  Walter  had  declared  his  meflage, 
confternation  and  pale  difmay  was  impreffed  ou 
every  face.  Each  looked  upon  death  as  his  own 
inevitable  lot;  for  how  fhould  they  defire  to  be 
faved  at  the  price  propofed?  whom  had  they  to 
deliver  fave  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  or  valiant 
neighbour?,  who  had  fo  often  expofed  their  lives 
in  their  defence  ?  To  a  long  and  deep  filence, 
deep  figbs  and  groans  fucceeded  ;  till  Euftace  St. 
Pierre,  getting  up  to  a  little  eminence,  thus  ad- 
dreffed  the  affembly. 

^^  My  friends,  we  are  broyght  to  great  flraits 

this 
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lbi|  day,  we  muft  either  fubmit  to  the  terms  of 
our  cruel  and  enfnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up 
our  tender  infants,  our  Wives  and  chafte  daughters! 
to  the  blooiy  and  brutal  lufts  of  the  violating 
foldiery. 

**  Look  about,  you  my  friends,  and  fix  your  eyes 
on  the  perfons,  whom  you  wifh  to  deliver  up  as 
the  vi£lims  of  your  own  fafety.  Which  ofthefe 
would  you  appoint  to  the  rack,  the  axe,  or  the  hal* 
ter?  Is  there  any  here  who  has  not  fought  for  you, 
who  has  not  bled  for  you?  who  through  the  length 
of  this  inveterate  fiege,  has  not  fufFered  fatigues 
and  miferies,  a  thoufand  times  worfe  than  death, 
that  you  and  yours  might  furvive  to  days  of  peacQ 
andprofperity?  Is  it  your  prefervers,  then,  whom 
you  would  deftine  to  deftruftion?  You  will  notj^ 
you  cannot  do  it.  Juftice,  honour,  humanity, 
make  fuch  a  treafon  impoffible/* 

•'  Where  then  is  our  refource,  is  there  any  ex- 
pedient left,  whereby  we  may  avoid  guilt  and  in- 
famy on  the  one  hand,  or  the  defolation  and  hor« 
rors  of  a  facked  city  on  the  other?  there  is,  my 
Friends,  there  is  one  expedient  left;  a  gracious,  ao 
excellent,  a  God-like  expedient!  Is  there  any 
here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life;  let  him 
offer  himfelf  an  oblation  for  the  fafety  of  his  peo- 
ple! He  Ihall  Qot  fail  of  a  blefled  approbation  fron^ 

<hat 
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Aat  Power,  w^lio  offered  up  his  only  foti  for  the 
falvation  of  mankind/* 

He  fpoke — but  a  univcrfal  filence  eniUed«, 
Each  man  looked  around  for  the  example  of  tha| 
virtue  and  magnanimity  in  others^  which  all  wiih^d 
to  approve  in  themfelves^  though  they  wanted  the 
refolution. 

At  length  St.  Pierre  rd^med — ^«  It  had  been 
bafe  in  me,  my  fellow  citizens  to  propofc  any  mat* 
ter  of  damage  to  others,  which  I  myfelf  had  not 
been  willing  to  undergo  in  my  own  perfon.  But 
I  held  it  ungenerous  to  deprive  any  man  of  that 
preference  and  eftimation  which  migBt  attend  a 
firft  offer,  on  fo  fignal  an  occafion.  For  I  doubt 
not  but  there  are  many  here  a^  ready,  nay,  more 
zealous  of  this  martyrdom  than  I  can  be,  however 
modefty  and  the  fear  of  imputed  oftentation  may 
with-hold  them  from  being  foremoft  in  exhibiting 
their  merits/* 

**  Indeed,  the  ftation,  to  which  the  captivity  of 
Lord  Vienne  has  unhappily  raifed  me,  imparts  a 
right  to  be  the  firft  in  giving  my  life  for  your 
fakes,  I  give  it  freely,  I  give  it  chearfully,  who 
comes  next?'* 

Your  Son!  exclaimed  a  youth,  not  yet  come 
to  maturity. — «*  Ah  my  child  I  cried  St.  Pierre, 

I  am« 
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1  am^  then  twice  facrificed. — But,  no — I  have 
rather  begotten  thee  a  fecond  time. — Thy  yeari 
are  few  but  full,  my  fon !  the  viftim  of  virtue  has 
reached  the  utmoft  purpofe  and  goal  of  mortality. 
Who  nexti  my  friends? — This  is  the  hour  of 
heroes-  Your  kinsman,  cried  John  dc  Aire! 
Your  kinfman,  cried  James  Wiffant !  Your  kinf- 
man,  cried  Peter  Wiffant !-— Ah!  exclaimed  Sir 
Walter  Mauny,  burftinu  into  tears,  why  was  I  not 
a  citizen  of  Calais  ? 

The  fixth  vidim  was  (till  wanting  but  was 
quickly  fupplied,  by  lot,  from  numbers  who  were 
now  emulous  of  fo  ennobling  an  example. 

The  keys  of  the.  city  were  then  delivered  to  Sir 
Waiter.  He  took  the  fix  prifoners  into  his  cus- 
tody. He  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and 
gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  condu£t  the  re- 
maining citizens  with  their  families  through  th6 
camp  of  the  Englifh. 

Before  they  departed,  however,  they  defired  per- 

miffion  to  take  their  jaft  adieu  oftheir  deliverers.-— 

What  a  parting,  what  a  fcene!  They  crowded  with 

tiieir  wives  and  children  about  St.  Pierre  and  his 

fellow  prifoners.      They  emibraced,    thejr   clang 

around,  they  wept  aloud;  and  the  joint  clamoilr* 

oftheir  mourning  paffed  the  gates  of  the  city  and 

was  heard  throughout  the  camp. 

The 
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The  Englifli,  by  this  time,  were  apprifed  of  what 
paffe.  within  Calais.  They  heard  the  voice  of  la- 
mentation and  their  fouls  were  touched  with  com- 
panion; each  of  the  foldiers  prejpared  a  portion  of 
their  own  viftuals  to  welcome  &  entertain  the  half 
famifhed  inhabitants;  and  they  loaded  them  with  as 
much  as  their  prefent  weaknefs  jvas  able  to  bear, 
in  order  to  fupply  them  with  fuftenance  by  th^  way. 

At  length  St.  Pierre,  and  his  fellow  viftims  ap- 
peared, under  the  conduft  of  Sir  Walter,  and  a 
guard.  All  the  tents  of  the  Englifh  were  inftantly 
emptied.  The  foldiers  poured  from  all  parts  and 
arranged  themfelves  on  each  fide,  t^beholdj  to 
contemplate^  to  admire  this  little  banoof  patriots, 
as  they  paffed.  They  bowed  down  to  them  on  all 
fides.  They  murmured  their  applaufe  ojf  that  vir- 
tue, which  they  could  not  but  revere,  even  Jn 
enemies.  And  they  regarded  thofe^opes,  which- 
they  had  voluntarily  affumed  about  their  necks  as  ' 
enfigns  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  the  Britilh 
garter. 

As  foon  as  they  had  reached  the  royal  prefence, 
,Mauny!  fays  the  Monarch,  are  thefe  the  principal 
inhabitants  of. Calais?  They  are,  fays  Mauny,  ' 
they  are  not  only  the  principal  men  of  Calais^  they 
arfe  the  principal  men  of  Fraiicc,  my  lord,  if  Vir- 
tue  has  any  fliare  in  the  aS  of  ennobling.   Wcr^ 

LI  '  they 
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they  delivered  peaceably,  fays  Edward ;  was 
there  no  refiftance,  no  commotion  among  the 
people  ?  Not,  in  the  leaft,  my  lord ;  the  people 
would  have  periftied  rather  than  have  delivered 
the  leaft  of  thefe  to  your  majefty.  They  are  felf- 
delivered,  felf-devoted^  and  come  to  offer  up 
their  ineftimable  heads  as  an  example  equivalent 
for  the  ranfom  of  thoufands. 

Edward  was  fecretly  piqued  at  this  reply  of  Sir 
Walter,  but  he  knew  the  privilege  of  a  Britilh 
fubjeS^  and  fuppreffed  his  refentment.    Experi- 
ence, fays  he,  hath  ever  Ihewn  that  lenity  only 
ferves  to  iiarite  people  to  new  crimes.    Severity 
at  times,  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  deter  fubjefts 
into  fubmiffion  by  punifliment  and  example.    Go, 
he  cried  to  an  o£Bcer,  lead  thefe  men  to  execution: 
ytfur  rebellion,  continued  he,  addreffinghimfelf  to 
St.  Pierre,  your  rebellion  againft  me  the  natural 
heir  of  your  crown,  is  highly  aggravated  by  your 
prefent  prefumption  and  affront  of  my  power. — 
We  have  nothing  to  aik  of  your  Majefty,  faid 
Euftace,  fave  what  you  cannot  refufe  us. — What 
is  that  ?—  Your  efteem,  my  Lord,  faid  Euftace^ 
and  went  out  with  his  companions. 

At  this  inflant  a  found  of  triumph  was  heard 
throughout  th^  Camp,    The  queen  had  juft  ar. 

rived 
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rived  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  thofe  gaU 
lant  foidiers,  at  the  head  of  whom  flie  had  con- 
quered Scotland,  and  taken  their  king  captive* 

Sir  Walter  Mauny  flew  to  receive  her  Majefty^ 
and  briefly  informed  her  of  the  particulars  refpeft- 
ing  the  fix  viSims. 

As  foon  as  flie  had  been  welcomed  by  Edward 
and  his  court,  flie  defired  a  private  audience. 
"  My  Lord,  faid  flie,  the  queftion  I  am  to  ^er 
upon  is  not  touching  the  lives  of  a  few  mechanics; 
it  refpefts  a  matter,  more  eftimable  than  the  lives 
of  all  the  natives  of  France ;  it  refpefts  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Englifli  nation;  it  refpei^B  the  glory 
of  my  Edward,  my  hufl^and  and  my  King.*' 

«*  You  think  you  have  fentenced  fix  of  your 
enemies  to  death.  No,  my  Lord  they  have  fen- 
tenced themfelves,  and  their  execution  would  be 
the  execution  of  their  own  orders,  not  the  orders 
of  Edward/' 

"  They  have  behaved  themfelves  worthily,  they 
have  behaved  themfelves  greatly ;  I  cannot  but 
refpeQ,  while  I  envy,  while  I  hate  them,  for  leav- 
ing us  no  fliare  in  the  honour  of  this  aftion,  fave 
that  of  granting  a  poor  and  indifp6nfible  pardon.** 

"  I  a4mit  they  have  deferred  Qvery  thing  that 
L  1  2  is 
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is  evil  at  your  hands.  They  have  proved  %hs 
moft  inveterate  and  moft  efficacious  of  your  ene- 
miesr  They  alone  have  withftood  the  rapid  courfe 
of  your  conquefts,  and  have  with-held  from  you 
the  crown  to  which  you  were  born.  Is  it  there- 
fore that  you  would  reward  them  ?  that  you  would 
gratify  their  delire,  that  you  would  indulge  their 
ambition,  and  enwreath  them  with  everlafting 
g\ory  and  applaufe  ?" 

^But  if  fuch  a  death  would  exalt  mechanics 
6ver  the  fame  of  the  moft  illuftrious  heroes,  how 
would  the  name  of  my  Edward,  with  all  his  tri- 
ump'hs  and  honours  be  tarnifhed  thereby !  Would 
it  not  be  laid  that  magnanimity  and  virtue  are 
grown  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  of  Bri- 
tain ?  and  the  objeds  whom  he  deftines  to  the 
punifhment  of  felons,  are  the  very  men  who  de- 
ferve  the  praife  and  efteem  of  mankind?  The  ft  age 
on  which  they  fhould  fufFerj  would  be  to  them  a 
ftage  of  honour,  but  a  ftage  of  ftiame  to  Edward, 
a  reproach  to  his  conquefts,  a  dark  and  indelible 
'difgrace  to  his  name.'* 

•«  No,  my  Lord.  Let  us  rather  difappoint  the 
faucy  ambition  of  thefe  burghers,  who  wifli  to  in- 
veft  themfelves  with  glory  at  our  expencc.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  wholly  deprive  them  of  the  merit 
of  a  facrifiee  fo  nobly  intended,  but  we  may  cut 
.  '  them 
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them  ffioVt  of  their  deHres;  in  Ae  place  of  thit 
death  by  which  their  glory  would  be  confummate^ 
let  us  bury  them  under  gifts,  let  us  put  them  to 
ihame  with  praifes ;  w6r*fiiall  thereby  defeat  them , 
of  that  popular  opinion  which  never  fails  to  attetid 
thofe  who  fuffer  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,** 

■  I  am  convinced;  you  have  prevailed;  be  it  fo, 
^t#ed  Edward,  prevent  the  execution ;  have  tUHlP 
inffamlf  before  us!" 

# 
They  came,  when  the  queen,  with  anafpe£l  and 

accents  diffufing  fweetnefs,  thus  befpoke  them, 

<'  Natives  of  Franc?,  and  the  inl|ibitants  of 
Calais,  ye  have  put  us  to  vaft  expence  of  blood 
and  treafure  in  the  recovery  of  our  juft  and  nata- 
ral  inheritance;  but  you  afted  up  to  thebeft  of  aa 
erroneous  judgment,  and  we  admire  and  honour 
in  you  that  valour  and  virtue,  by  which  we  are  fo 
long  kept  out  of  our  rightful  poffelTions. 

You  noble  burghers,  you  excellent  citizens! 
though  you  were  tenfold  the  enemies  of  our  per- 
fon  and  our  throne,  we  can  feel  nothing  on  our 
part,  fave-  refpeO:  and  affeClion  for  you.  You 
nave  been  fufficiently  tefted.  We  loofe  your 
chains,  we  fnatch  you  from  th^  fcafFold,  and  we 
thank  you  for  that  leflbnof  humiliation  which  you 

teach 
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teach  us,  v^hen  you  fhew  us  that  excellence  is  not 
of  blood,  of  title  or  ftation ;  that  virtue  gives  a 
<]ignity  fuperior  to  that  of  kings ;  and  that  thofe, 
whom  the  Almighty  infthrms  with  fentiments  like 
jfours,  are  juftly  and  eminently  raifed  above  all 
human  diftinftions.** 

"  You  are  now  free  to  depart  to  your  kinsfolk^ 

i^Hur  countrymen,  to  all  thofe  whofe  lives  And 

liberties  you  have   fo  nobly  redeemed,  |iovided 

jt^  refufe  not  to  carry  with  you  the  due  tokens 

of  our  efteem. 

f*  ■ 

•*  Yet,  wc  would  rather  bind  you,  to  ourfelves, 
by  every  endearing  obligation ;  and  for  this  puiw- 
pofe,  we  offer  to  you  your  choice  of  the  gifts  and 
honours  that  Edward  has  to  beftow*  Rivals  for 
fame,  but  always  friends  to  virtue,  we  wifh  that 
England  were  entitled  to  call  you  her  fons." 

"  Ah,  my  Country,  exclaimed  St.  Pierre,  it  is 
now  that  I  tremble  for  you.  Edward  could  only 
win  your  cities,  but  Philippa  conquers  hearts." 

^*  Brave  St.  Pierre,  faid  the  Queen,  wherefore 
look  you  fo  dejefted  ? — Ah  madam !  replied  S^jU 
Pierre,  when  I  meet  with  fuch  another  opportu- 
nity of  dying,  I  fhall  not  regret  that  I  furvived 
this  day.*' 

PHA^ 
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Pharaoh's  Daughter.  « 

FAST  by  the  margin  of  her  native  flood, 
Whofe  fertile  waters  are  well  known  tofame^ 
Fair  as  the  bordering  flowVs  the  princefs  ftood, 
And  rich  in  bounty  as  the  gen'rous  ftream. 

When  lo!  a  tender  cry  affli£ls  her  ear. 
The  tender  cry  declares  an  infant's  grief; 

Soon  fhe,  who  melted  at  each  mortals  care. 
With  tend'reft  pity  fought  the  babe's  relief. 

The  babe  adorn'd  in  beauty's  early  bloom. 
But  to  the  laft  diftrefs  expos'd,  appears. 

His  infant  foftnefs  pleads  a  milder  doom. 
And  fpeaks  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears. 

The  kind  Egyptian  gaz'd  upon  his  charms, 

And  with  compaflion  view'd  the  weeping  child ; 

She  fnatch'd  the  little  Hebrew  to  her  arms, 
And  kifs'd  the  infant — the  fweet  infant  fmil'd. 

Again  (he  clafps  him  with  a  fond  embrace. 
Yet  more  flie  pities  the  young  ftranger's  woe; 

She  wip*d  the  tears  that  hung  upon  his  face, 
Her  own  the  while  in  pious  plenty  flow. 

il?Jow,  cruel  father,  thy  harfli  law  I  fee, 

And  feel  that  rigour  which  the  Hebrews  mourn ; 
O !  that  I  could  reverfe  the  dire  decree, 
,,    Which  doom*  the  babe  a  wretch  as  foon  as  born ! 

But 
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JBut  that,  alasl  exceeds  my  flender  pow  r— . 

And  mull  this  tender  innocent  be  flain  ? 
Poor  harmlefs  babe !  born  in  a  lucklefs  hour. 

Yet  fwect  as  ever  footh'd  a  mother*^  pain^ 

Muft  thou,  poor  undefervipg  infant,  die? 

No!  in  my  bofom  ev'ry  danger  fhun; 
A  princefs  fhall  thy  parents  lofs  fupply 

And  thou  art  worthy  to  be  call'd  her  fori^ 


ON 

Parental  Indulgence. 

THE  love  of  progeny  feems  to  operate  as 
ftrohgly  in  the  brute  creation  as  in  the  hu* 
man  fpecies,  during  the  helplefsage  of  immaturity* 
The  guidance  of  inftinft,  indeed,  as  it  is  more 
decifively  determinate,  feems  to  bring  up  an  off- 
fpring  with  lefs  deviation  from  the  purpofes  of 
nature,  than  the  luperior  faculty  of  reafon.  The 
greater  acutenefs  of  reafon  leads  to  hefitation,  and 
involves  in  error,  while  it  is  diftrafted  by  thfc 
variety  of  objefts  it  affembles  for  its  choice.  The 
bird  never  injures  its  young  by  repletion.  The 
young,  indeed,  of  few  animals,  when  left  to  the 

care 
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care  of  the  parent,  without  the  interference  ot 
man,  is  found  to  perifli.     But  it  is  wtil  known 
how  large  a  proportion  of  children  die  under  th^ 
age  of  two  years,  in  our  metropolis.     The  caufe 
IS  in  general  the  ncgleft  of  natute  for  the  aids  of 
art,  proceeding  from  a  degree  of  fondnefs  which 
ftimulates  the  parent  to  take  all  the  care  upon  hcr- 
felf,  and  to  leave  little  to  the  invifible  procefs  of 
natural  energies.     If  the  child  furvive  by  the  vi- 
gour of  its  conftitution  to  a  puerile  age,  even  then 
the  fondnefs  of  the  parent^  mod  amiable   in  its 
origin,  but  moft  injurious  to  the  objeft  it  moft 
^vi^hes  to  benefit,  is  found  to  deftroy  the  very 
purpofe  of  living,  by  endeavouring  to  render  life 
pleafurable  to  excefs,  and  without  viciffitude.      If 
his  abfence  can  be  fo  far  hcfrneals  to  peritiitbrtn 
to  enter  at  a  fchool,  an  earMfft  defire  is  exprefied 
that  he  may  be  indulged  in  all  thofe  luxuries  of  the 
table  which  pollute  the  pure  ftream  of  the  infant 
blood,  and  by  overloading  the  organs   of  intel- 
left,  preclude  the  poffibility  of  folid  improvement* 
lie,  whofe  attention  fliould  be  engrofled  by  his 
book,  and  who  ftiould  learn  to  look  on  every 
j^leafure  of  the  fenfes  as  a  fubordinate  pleafure^  is 
taught  by  the  overweening  attachriient  of  a  pa- 
rent, to  have  little  other  care  than  to  pamper  thd 
grofleft  among  the  animal  appetites, 

M  m  Regularity 
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Regularity  of  diet,  and  modeft  decency  in  all 
the  ciccumftances  of  fcholaftic  life,  are  often  re- 
prefented  as  the  refult  of  a  too  penurious  oecono- 
iny ;  and  the  young  pupil   no  fooner  returns,  in 
the  days  of  vacation,  to  his  paternal  roof,  than  he 
is  crammed  with  delicacies,  to  compenfate  the  pen- 
ance he  has  undergone  at  the  place  of  his  education. 
We  can  derive  but  little  improvement  from  the 
teacher  we  contemn.     Yet  how  can  the  boy  avoid 
contempt  for  the  matter^  whom  he  is  taught  to 
confider  as  totally  regardlefs  of  any  thing  but  his 
own  fordid  intereft,  and  capable  of  depriving  the 
child  committed  to  his  care  of  his  proper  fulle- 
IHiice?   But  they  who  are  fenfible  in  other  refpefts, 
are  rendered,  by  their  fondnefs  weak  enough  to 
believe  any  calumny  which  a  froward  child  utters 
for  the  fake  of  changing  his  place  of  education,  or 
of  remaining  at  home. 

The  propenfity  to  indulgence  is  fo  ftrong,  that 
at  the  matured  age,  and  with  the  mod  improved 

:  reafon,  it  is  difficult  to  reftrain  it  within  the  limits 
of  moderation.     To  encourage,  inftead  of  check- 

.  ing  this  natural  tendency,  is,  in  effefi:,  to  nurfe 
thofe  vices  of  the  future  youth,  and  to  caufe  thofe 

,  excefles  of  early  manhood,  which  in  the  endha-« 
ften  the  grey  hairs  of  the  inconfiderate  parent 
with  forrow  to*  the  grave.    Few  would  be  profli- 
gate 
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gate  in  the  extreme,  if  they  were  not  untaught  all 
the  virtue  they  learn  under  their  tutors,  by  the  ex- 
ample and  inadvertence  of  their  own  family. 
When  immprah'ty  is  obliquely  recommended  by  a 
father's  praQice,  the  infeftion  is  irrefiftible.  J^ 
tutor's  admonitions  are  foon  fuppoFed  to  proceed 
merely  from  official  care,  when  they  contradift 
the  conduft  of  him  whom  a  child  naturally  loves  / 
above  all  others. 

The  general  cuftom  of  allowing  a  qonfiderable 
weekly  (iipend,  and  of  giving  pecuniary  prefents 
to  the  fchool-boy,  often  fruftrates  the  intentions  of 
education.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  (hould  give 
his  thoughts  to  literary  improvement,  who  is  obU«- 
ged  to  ftudy  how  he  fhall  fpend  the  bounty  of  his 
aunts  and  coufins;  and  whofe  pocket  always  en- 
ables him  to  find  recreation  without  feeking  it  in 
books.  It  would  be  happy  if  things  could  be  fo 
contrived,  that,  for  want  of  employment,  he  fhould 
be  driven  to  thofe  volumes  where  employment  of 
the  fweeteft  kind  may  be  always  found,  attended 
with  the  moft  valuable  advantages.  A  profufion 
of  money  at  a  childifli  age  is  not  uncommonly  the 
caufe  of  fubfequent  extravagance,  and  tends  to  in- 
troduce one  of  the  moft  pernicious  and  leaft  cura- 
ble vices, — a  propenfity  to  gaming.  But  reafon- 
ing  can  avail  little  againft  the  partiality  of  fome 
Mm  2  fond 
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fond  relations,  who  cannot  fuffer  prefent  pleafure 
to  be  neglefted  by  her  favourite  for  the  fake  of  an 
advantage  which  is  diftant  and  uncertain. 

It  is  ufually  fuppofed  that  maternal  affedion  is 
ftronger  than  paternal. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  often  interpofes 
in  adjufting  the  plan  of  education.  Its  kind  foli- 
citude  is  too  amiable  to  be  cenfured  with  afperity. 
Yet  we  mud  aflert^  that  it  is  not  poffible  that  a 
mother^  though  fenfible  and  accomplifhed^  ihould 
be  fo  well  qualified  to  direft  the  care  of  a  boy's 
education  in  all  its  parts^  as  a  father  of  equal  abi* 
lities.  All  the  important  departments  in  civil  life 
are  filled  by  men.  The  pulpit,  the  bar^  the  fe- 
nate-houfe^  are  appropriated  to  men.  Men,  from 
the  facility  with  which  they  travel,  and  their  fupe* 
lior  hardinefs,  fee  more  of  the  world  than  women, 
who,  with  the  fame  opportunities,  might  indeed 
make  the  fame  obfervations;  but  who,  in  the  pre- 
fent  fiate  of  things,  cannot  judge  of  thofe  qualifi* 
cations,  attainments,  manners,  and  charaders, 
which  recommend  to  notice  in  all  the  profeffions 
of  life,  and  tend  to  infure  fuccefs.  Hence  it  is 
that  they  are  obferved  to  fet  the  higheft  value  on 
ornamental  accomplifhments,  of  the  grace  of  which 
their  fine  tafte  is  peculiarly  fenfible ;  and  to  under- 
rate the  more  folid  atuinments^  with  the  utility 

and 
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and  beauty  of  which  their  (ituation,  often  keeps  , 
them  unacquainted.  Many  a  fond  and  fenfible 
mother  has  controverted  the  neceffity  of  learning  ^ 
Laiin^  as  a  dead  language,  in  which  there  can  be 
no  ufe,  while  the  living  languages  of  France  and 
Italy  are  more  eafily  attainable,  and  infinitely 
more  fafhionable.  Such  a  judgment  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  nor  does  it  proceed  from  natural 
weaknefs,  but  from  an  unavoidable  unacquaint« 
anccwith  the  charms  of  the  claffics;  and  the  uti- 
lity 6f  Latin  in  the  praftice  of  every  liberal  art, 
iri  the  converfation  of  the  enlightened,  and  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  moft  aduiired  modern  books,  which 
abound  in  Latin  quotations,  in  allufions  to  the 
claffics,  and  in  word?  which  cannot  be  fully  un« 
derftood  without  underftanding  the  language  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
extreme  tendernefs  of  maternal  afFeftion  will  not 
perftiit  that  ftriO;  difcipline  to  be  exercifed  on  a 
beloved  fon,  which,  though  it  has  nothing  in  it  of 
Jiarfti  feverity,  refembles  not  the  foft  and  indul- 
gent treatment  of  the  Mother  or  nurfe.  Scarcely 
any  thing  of  value  is  brought  to  perfeElion  with* 
out  fome  care  analogous  to  this  fcholaftic  difci- 
pline. The  tree  will  not  produce  its  fruits  ia 
fuffictent  abundance,  or  with  a  proper  flavour, 
unlefs  it  is  chaftifed  in  its  luxuriances  by  the  hand 
Qfar(.    It  is  requilite  that  the  flubborn  foil  Ihould 
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be  broken  by  cultivation.  The  moft  fcrvice- 
able  animals  are  either  ufelefs  or  hurtful,  till  re- 
duced to  obedience  by  coercion.  Man,  above 
all,  poffeffed  as  he  his  of  ftronger  powers  and 
acuter  perceptions,  of  ill  qualities  no  lefs  than 
good,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  requires  all  the  aids 
of  art  to  correft  his  enormities,  and  teach  him  to 
a£i  a  rational  and  confiftent  part  in  the  theatre  of 
the  world. 

Although  the  infliftion  of  falutary  difcipline 
may  give  pain  even  to  thofe  who  know  it  to  be 
falutary,  yet  they  muft  not,  for  the  fake  of  fparing 
their  own  feelinjgs,  aft  in  contradidion  to  their 
judgment,  arid  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  thofe 
whom  they  moft  tenderly  love.  Exceffive  lenity 
and  indulgence  is  ultimately  exceQive  rigour* 

With  the  excellent  effefts  of  Spartan  difcipline, 
every  one  is  acquainted.  Of  the  lamentable 
confequences  of  modern  relaxation,  daily  experi* 
ence  furniflies  examples.  The  puerile  age  is  pa- 
tient and  traSable.  Reformation  muft  begin  there. 
Temperance,  diligence,  modefty,  and  humility, 
cannot  be  too  early  inculcated.  Thefe  will  lead 
through  the  temple  of  virtue  to  the  temple  of  ho-r 
nour  and  happinefs.  In  this  progrefs,  ftrift  dif- 
cipline win  fometimes  be  neceRary ;  but  let  not 

the 
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the  pretence  of  proper  corredion  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  gratification  of  vindi^live  cruelty. 
Inhumanity,  even  in  a  fiuCby,  admits  not  of  pa^« 
liation. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.   BARROWBT. 

AT  the  time  of  the  great  contefted  eleftion  for 
Reprefentatives  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
Weftminfter,  in  1749,  when  Lord  Trentham  and 
Sir  George  Vandeput  were  Candidates,  the  late 
Dr.  Barrowby  greatly  interefted  himfelf  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  who  was  put  up  to  oppofe  the  Court- 
Party.  At  this  period  he  had,  for  fome  weeks, 
attended  the  noted  Joe  Wcatherby,  matter  of  the 
Ben  Johnfon's  Head,  in  Ruffel-ftreet,  who  had 
been  greatly  emaciated  by  a  nervous  fever.  Du- 
ring the  Do6lor's  vifits,  the  patient's  wife,  not 
knowing  that  gentleman's  attachment,  had  fre- 
quently expreffed  her  uneafinefs,  that  her  dear 
Joe  could  not  get  up  and  vote  for  her  good  friend 
Lord  Trentham.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleftion, 
when  very  uncommon  means  were  ufed  on  both 
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fides  to  obtain  the  fufFrages  of  the  people^  thi 
Doaor,  calling  one  morning  oti  his  patient,  to 
bis  great  aftonifliment  found  him  up,  and  almoft 
dreffed  by  the  nurfe  and  her  afliftants.  ^  Hey- 
day! What's  the  caufe  of  this?"  exclaimed  Bar-: 
rowby.  ^'  Why  would  you  get  out  of  bed  without 
my  dire£Uon  ?"  *^  Dear  Doftor,"  fays  poor  Joe^ 
in  broken  accents,  "  I  am  going  to  poll/'  "  To 
poll !"  replies  the  Doftor,  with  fome  warmth  (fup- 
pofing  he  was  of  the  ferae  opinion  with  his  fair  rib,} 
•*  going  to  the  Devil,  you  mean!  Why,  do  you 
kaow,  that  the  cpld  air  may  deftroy  you?  Get  ta 
bed^  man;  get  to  bed  as  faft  as  you  can,  or  itifme-< 
diate  death  may  enfue,"  "  Oh!  if  that  is  the  cafe. 
Sir,"  returns  the  patient,  in  a  feeble  voice,  *'  to  bef 
fure  I  muft  a£l  as  you  advife  me;  but  I  love  my 
country.  Sir,  and  thought,  while  my  wife  was  oiit, 
to  feize  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Covent-Garden 
church,  and  vote  for  Sir  George  Vandeput." 
^*How,  Joe!  for  Sir  George!"  «  Yes,  Sir:  I  wifh 
him  heartily  well."  Do  you?"  fays  the  medical 
politician.  Hold!  nurfe,  don't  pull  off  his  dock- 
ings again.  Let  me  feel  his  pulfe.  Hey !  very 
well;  a  good  firm  ftroke.  Egad,  this  will  do* 
You  took  the  pills  I  ordered  laft  night?*'  "  Yes^ 
Doftor;  but  they  made  me  very  fick."  '*  Aye, 
fo  much  the  better.  How  did  your  matter  fleep 
nurfe?"    «*  Oh,  charmingly,  Sir."     "  Did  he? 
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Well,  if  his  mind  be  uneafy  about  this  ele£lioD^ 
he  muft  be  indulged.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  greatly 
afFeft  thofe  of  the  body.  Come,  come,  throw  «• 
great  coat  or  a  blanket  about  him.  It  is  a  fin«^ 
day:  but  the  fooner  he  goes,  the  better ;^the  fun 
will  be  down  very  early.  Here,  here,  lift  him  up. 
Agad!  a  ride  will  do  him  good.  He  (hall  go 
with  me  to  the  huttings  in  my  chariot."  The  Doc- 
tor was  direftly  obeyed,  arid  poor  Joa  Weatherby 
was  carried  in  the  chariot  to  the  place  of  poll, 
where  he  gave  his  voice  according  to  his  con- 
fcience;  amidfi  the  acclamations  of  the  people; 
and,  two  hours  after  his  pliyfical  friend  had  left 
him  at  his  own  hoiife,  abfolutely  departed  this  life, 
and  ihei  Doftor  was  loaded  with  the  reproaches  of 
his  beloved  wife,  and  her  friends  of  the  Courts 
Party. 


TO 

RELIGIONf. 

HAIL,  facred  Goddefs!  offspring  of  the  flciesf 
How  doft  thou  fink  each  vice,  each  virttfe 
rife; 
Difpel  the  clouds  that  overfpread  the  mind. 
And  bid  the  thoughts  s^fpirc  to  blifs  jefin*d— 

N  K  unminglcci 
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Unmingled  happineTs,  fincere  ddight-— 
While  earthly  joys  diminifh  on  the  fight. 
My  foul's  high  powers  fupine  and  torpid  lay, 
Till  rous'd  to  life  by  thine  efficient  ray; 
But  now  celeftial  light  my  breaft  pervades. 
And  fin  looks  black  as  the  infernal  Ihades; 
Dark  Ignorance  and  Error  take  their  flight. 
As  fly  at  mom's  approach,  the  fliades  of  night. 
MsssiAH  bright  and  amiable  appears: 
Burns  my  glad  heart!  and  all  my  foul  reveres! 


Adversity  useful  to  the  Acquisition 
of  Knowledge. 

As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that 
misfortunes  are  unavoidably  incident  to  hu- 
man life,  that  calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by 
fortitude,  nor  efcaped  by  flight ;  neither  awed  by 
greatnefs,  nor  eluded  by  obfcurity;  philofophers 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condi-. 
tion  which  they  cannot  teach  us  to  mend,  by  per- 
fuading  us  that  moft  of  our  evils  are  made  affliftive 
only  by  ignorance  or  perverfnefs,  and  that  nature 
has  annexed  to  every  viciffitude  of  external  cir- 
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cumftances,  fome  advantage  fufficient  to  over- 
balance all  its  inconveniences^ 

This  attempt  may  perhaps  be  juftly  fufpefted  of 
refemblance  to  the  praftice  of  phylicians,  'who, 
when  they  cannot  mitigate  pain,  deftroy  ^'fenfibt 
lity,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the  in-i 
efficacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  panegyrifts 
of  calamity  have  more  frequently  gained  applaufe 
to  their  wit,  than  acquiefcence  to  their  argumfents; 
nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  moft  mufical  oratory 
or  fubtle  ratiocination  has  been  able  long  to  over- 
power the  anguifli  of  oppreffion,  the  tedioufnefe 
of  langour,  or  the  longings  of  want. 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  where 
much  has  been  attempted,  fomething  has  been 
performed;  though  the  difcoveries  or  acquifitioils 
of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  expe&ations 
of  his  pride,  they  are  at  lead  fufficient  td  animate 
his  induftry.  The  antidotes  with  which  philofophy 
has  medicated  the  cup  of  life,  though  they  cannot 
give  it  falubrity  and  fweetnefs,  have  at  leaft  allayed 
its  bitternefs  and  contempered  its  malignity;  the 
balra  which  flie  drops  upon  the  wounds  of  the  mind 
abates  their  pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  them* 

By  fufFering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid,  we 

ftcure  ourfeives  from  vain  and  inimoderate  dif- 
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quiet;  we  preferve  for  better  purpofes  that  ftrengtl\ 
which  would  be  unprofitably  wafted  in  wild  efforts 
of  defperation,  and  maintain  that  circumfpe6tion 
which  may  enable  us  to  feize  every  fupport  and 
improve  every  alleviation.  This  palmnefs  will  be 
more  es^fily  obtained^  as  the  attention  is  more  pow- 
erfully withdrawn  from  the  conteinplatidn  of  un- 
sningled  unabated  evil,  and  4iverted  to  thofe  acci- 
4enta)  benefits  whi^h  prudence  may  confer  on 
every  ftate. 

Seneca  has  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  us  in 
misfortune,  but  almoft  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  repre- 
fenting  it  as  neceflary  to  the  pleafures  of  the  mind« 
He  that  never  was  acquainted  with  adverfityj  lays 
Jje,  hasfeen  the  world  but  on  onejidf;,  and  is  igno^ 
rant  of  half  the  fcenes  of  nature.  He  inyites  his 
pupil  to  calamity  as  the  Syrens  allured  the  paflen- 
gers  to  their  coafts,  by  promifing  that  they  fliall  re* 
turn  with  increafe  of  knowledge,  with  enlarged 
yiew^^  and  multiplied  ideas. 

Curiofity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the 
firft  paffion  and  the  laft ;  and  perhaps  always  pre- 
dominates in  proportion  to  the  ftrcngth  of  the  con- 
templative faculties.  He  who  eafier  comprehends 
all  that  is  before  him,  and  foon  exhaufts  any  fingle 
fubjefts,  is  always  eager  for  new  enquiries ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  intellcGtual  eye  takes  in  a  wid- 
er 
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cr  profpcS,  it  muft  be  gratified  with  variety,  by 
more  rapid  flights  and  bolder  excurlions;  nor  per- 
haps can  there  be  propofcd  to  thofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  the  pleafures  of  thought,  a 
more  powerful  incitement  to  any  undertaking, 
than  the  hope  of  filling  their  fancy  with  new  im- 
ages^ of  clearing  their  doubts^  and  enlightening 
their  reafon. 

When  JaJoUy  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  would  incline 
the  young  prince  Acajlus  to  accompany  him  in  the 
firft  efTay  of  navigation,  he  difperfes  his  appre* 
henfions  of  danger  by  reprefentations  of  the  new 
trails  of  earth  and  heaven  which  the  expedition 
would  fpread  before  his  eyes;  and  tells  him  with 
what  grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  return,  of  the 
countries  which  they  (hall  have  fcen,  and  the  toils 
which  they  have  furmounted. 

4cajlus  was  foon  prevailed  upon  by  his  curi- 
pfity  to  fet  rocks  and  hardfliips  at  defiance,  and 
commit  himfclf  to  the  winds;  and  the  fame  mo- 
tives have  in  all  ages  had  the  fame  efFeft  upon 
thofe  whom  the  defire  of  fame  or  wifdom  has  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If  therefore  it  can  be  proved  that  diftrefs  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that 
^  happy  fituation  hides  from  us  fo  large  a  part  of 
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the  field  of  meditation,  the  envy  of  many  who  re- 
pine at  the  fight  of  affluence  and  fplendor  will  be 
much  diminiflied;  for  (uch  is  the  delight  of  men- 
tal fuperiority,  that  none  on  whom  nature  or  ftudy 
have  conferred  it,  would  purchafe  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune by  its  lofs. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetorick  of 
Seneca  may  have  dreffed  adverfity  with  extrinfick 
ornaments,  he  has  juftly  reprefented  it  as  affording 
fome  opportunities  of  obfervation,  which  cannot 
be  found  in  continual  fuccefs;  he  has  truly  af« 
ferted,  that  to  efcape  misfortune  is  to  want  inftnic* 
tion,  and  that  to  live  at  eafe  is  to  live  in  igno- 
rance. 

As  no  mail  cap  enjoy  happinefs  without  thinking 
that  he  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity  is  ne- 
ceffary  tea  juft  fenfe  of  better  fortune;  for  the 
good  of  our  prefent  ftate  is  merely  comparative, 
and  the  evil  whfch  every  man  feels  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  difturb  and  harrafs  him,  if  he  does  not  know- 
how  much  he  efcapes.  The  luftre  of  diamonds  is 
invigorated  by  the  interpofition  of  darker  bodies  ; 
the  lights  of  a  pifture  are  created  by  the  ihades* 
The  higheft  plcafure  which  nature  has  indulged  to 
fenfitive  perception,  is  that  of  reft  after  fatigue  ^ 
yet  that  ftate  which  labour  heightens  into  delight, 
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IS  of  itfelf  only  eafe,  and  is  incapable  of  fatisfying 
the  mind  without  the  fuper-^additiort  of  diverfified 
amufements. 

Profperity,  as  is  truly  afferted  by  Sencea^  very 
much  obftrufts  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  No 
man  can  form  a  juft  eftimation  of  his  own  powers 
by  unaftive  fpeculation.  That  fortitude  which 
has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  prudence  which 
has  furmounted  no  difficulties,  that  integrity 
which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptations  can  at 
beft  be  confidered  but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to 
the  teft,  of  which  therefore  the  true  value  canrtot 
be  affigned.  He  that  traverfe^  the  lift  without  an 
advcrjary^  may  receive^  fays  the  philofopher,  the 
reward  of  viBory^  but  he  has  no  pretenfions  to  the 
honour;  If  it  be  the  higheft  happinefs  of  man  to 
contemplate  himfelf  with  fatisfaftioii,  and  to  re* 
ceive  the  gratulations  of  his  own  confcience;  he 
whofe  courage  has  made  way  amidft  the  turbu- 
lence of  oppofition,  and  whofe  vigour  has  broken 
through  the  fnares  of  diftrefs,  has  many  advan- 
tages over  thofe  that  have  flept  in  the  fhades  of  in- 
dolence, and  whofe  retrofpeft  of  time  can  enter- 
tain them  with  nothiiig  but  day  rifing  upon  day, 
and  year  gliding  after  yean 

Equally  neceflary  is  fome  variety  of  fortune  to 
a  nearer  infpeftion  of  the  manners,  principles,  and 
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afFeftions  of  mankind.  Princes^  when  they  would 
know  the  opinions  or  grievances  of  their  fubjefts, 
find  it  neceflary  to  fteal  away  from  guards  and  at- 
tendants, and  mingle  on  equal  terms  among  the 
people.  To  him  who  is  known  to  have  Ihe  poWer 
of  doing  good  or  barm,  nothing  is  fliown  in  ii!s 
natural  form.  The  behaviour  of  all  that  approach 
him  is  regulated  by  his  humour,  their  narrative^ 
are  adapted  to  his  inclination,  and  their  feafoning^ 
determined  by  his  opinions,  whatever  can  alarm 
fufpicion,  or  excite  refentment,  is  carefully  fup- 
preffed,  and  nothing  appears  but  uniformity  of 

fentiments  and  ardour  of  afFeSiori. 

f 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  unvaried  complai- 
fance  which  ladies  have  the  right  of  exafting,  keeps 
them  generally  unfkilled  in  human  nature ;  proi^ 
perity  will  always  enjoy  the  female  prerogatives, 
and  therefore  muft  be  always  in  danger  of  female 
ignorance.  Truth  is  fcarcely  to  be  heard,  but  by 
thofe  from  whom  it  can  ferve  no  intereft  to  con« 
ceal  it. 


ANEC- 
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Anecdote  of  Dr.  KING. 

DR.  KING,  lat^  Archbifliop  of  Dublin,  hav- 
ing invited  feveral  perfons  of  diflinQion  t6 
dine  with  him,  bad,  amongft  a  gxeatt  variety  of 
diflies,  a  fine  leg  of  mutton  and  caper^fauce;  but 
the  do£lor,  who  was  not  fbnd  of  butter,  ajid  tt^ 
markable  for  preferring  a  trencher  to  a  plate,  ha4 
fome  of  the  above  picklifes  teferyed  dry  forhis  owfk 
life ;  which,  as  be  was  mincing,  be  cdiled  aloud  to 
the  company  to  obferve  him  :  I  here  prefeat  yort^ 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  faid  he,  with  a  fight  that, 
may  henceforward  ferve  you  to  talk  of  as  fome- 
thing  curious.  That  you  faro  an  ttixkhijhop  of 
Dublin^  at  fourfcore  and  f even  years  (f  agt^  cut  ca^ 
fers  upon  a  trencher. 


ZEAL. 

A 
F  i  S  I  O  N. 

THERE  never  was  a  word  more  miftaken  than 
Zeal. 

To  this  idol  have  been  facrificed  thoufands  and 

ten  thoufands.    It  delights  and  fports  Ufelf  in  hu- 
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man  vi£lims,  like  Moloch.  As  an  angel  of  dark- 
nefs,  it  deals  murders,  plagues,  and  famine  around; 
and,  with  the  venomous  malignity  of  a  bafiliflc, 
kills  whatever  it  looks  upon. 

This  monfter  hath  turned  the  moft  fertile  plains 
into  barren  wildernefTes,  depopulated  large  and 
mighty  cities,  and  totally  effaced  the  image  of  the 
Creator  through  feveral  parts  of  the  eaftern  world. 
Zeal,  abftrafted  from  charity,  is  the  wild  enthufi- 
afm  of  a  diftcmpcr^d  brain,  or  the  infernal  rage  of 
an  abandoned  hypocrite. 

While  I  was  ruminating  on  this  fubjeB,  I  fell 
afleep9  and  to  the  above  reflections  I  attribute  the 
following  vifion — 

Methought  I  was  on  a  fudden  tranfported  into  a 
diftant  country^  the  air  of  which  was  very  thick 
and  heavy,  fo  that  the  whole  region  appeared  to 
be  involved  in  a  large  cloud.  I  had  not  been  there 
long,  before  a  beautiful  being  met  me,  and  accoft- 
cd  me  with  the  queftion — ''how  I  came  hither?** 
My  reply  hath  efcaped  my  menrory.  But  my  fair 
guide,  without  farther  interrogations,  led  me  to- 
wards  a  large  ftrufture,  which  fhe  informed  me  was 
the  temple  of  Zeal. 

As  we  pafled  along,  we  took  notice  of  vail  ar- 
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mies,  which  encompafTed  us  on  all  fides.  The 
colour  of  their  cloaths  was  the  deepeft  fcarlet  that 
I  had  ever  beheld.  Their  fwords^  which  were  al- 
ways drawn,  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of  thofe 
whom  they  had  encountered. 

Thus  we  advanced  towards  the  middle  of  the . 
country.  As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  temple,  the 
air  grew  fo  thick,  and  the  whole  atmofphere  was  fo 
dark,  that  the  building  feemed  entirely  fituated  in 
the  very  fhades  of  night.  The  building  was  illumi- 
nated with  a  fmall  taper,  which  cad  an  additional 
gloom  and  horror  around  the  place.  Inftead  of 
foliages,  and  oAer  decorations,  ufual  at  the  en- 
trance of  large  edifices,  there  were  carved  the 
figures  of  human  fkulls,  and  other  bones ;  fo  that 
the  external  ornaments  refembled  the  appearances 
of  JL  fepulchre.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  temple, 
we^cfcribed  the  female  to  whom  it  belonged. 
She  vas  feated  upon  a  throne  of  ebony,  and  array- 
ed in  deep  mourning.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and 
much  emaciated,  occafioned  by  long  vigils,  and  un- 
remitted induftfy  in  her  attention  to  her  engage- 
ments. Her  eyes  and  hands  were  lifted  upwards, 
and  fhe  feemed  to  be  afluated  by  the  moft  fervent 
devotion.  On  her  right-hand  ftood  Superftition^, 
dreft  in  the  habit  of  a  nuif^  and  was  her  primc- 
minifter  of  ftatc,  from  whom  flic  received  all  her 
■■   '  O  o  2  intelligence. 
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intelligence.  On  her  left  appeared  a  hideous  phai|« 
tOHiy  called  Death:  in  one  han<)  vas  lightnings  ao4 
in  the  other  a  fcythe.. 

After  having  taken  a  fufficien^  Airyey  of  this 
fcene  of  terrors,  I  defired  my  leiader  to  condu£l 
me  back,  with  which  requeft  Ihe  immediately  com-^ 
plied;  and  entertained  raeaswepafledalong,  witlf 
ftfitable  reflexions  upon  what  I  had  feen.  I  waiS 
very  defirous  to  know  the  lady  by  whom  I  ba4. 
been  fo  highly  obliged,  when  a  fortunate  incident 
occurred,  which  introduced  me  into  the  whol^ 
iecret. 

'^ 

There  advanced  towards  us  a  tribe  of  nympbs^k 
who(e  charms  were  too  many  and  too  great  for 
the  defcription  of  the  p6n ;  each  held  in  her  ban4 
a  golden  harp.  Their  eyes  are  ftrong  and  fparl-« 
ling,  and  at  the  fame  time  tempered  with  a  pecu- 
liar foftnefs.  Their  hair  flowed  upon  their  fliouU 
ders  in  graceful  ringlets ;  and  when  they  fpake, 
mufick  iflued  from  their  tongues.  No  fooner  ba(| 
their  prefident,  who  was  the  goddefs  Harmony,  at-* 
tended  by  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences^  paid  her 
refpe£ts  to  my  conduQor,  than  fh^  immediately 
threw  off  her  difguife :  when,  lo!  all  on  a  fudden, 
the  mifts  and  clouds  were  difpelled;  the  day 
broke  in  upoa  us^  and  the  fun  ibone  in  all  it's  me. 
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ridi^H  glory.  Whereupon  I  turned  myfelf,  i^ 
nouce  what  y^s  bwome  of  the  fcene  which  I  had 
fo  lately  beheld;  when,  to  ipy  great  furprize  an^ 
pleafurc,  the  fpot  where  the  temple  ftood  was  con- 
verted into  a  vcrd^t  bill,  covered  with,  flocks  of 
fheep,  whofe  fleeces  emulated  the  whitenefs  of 
fnow ;  while  the  plains  below  vfere  beautifully  di- 
vided into  regular  inclofures,  and  (locked  \fiih 
vaft  herds  of  cattle.  Inftead  of  the  cries  of  the 
miferable,  our  ears  were  entertained  with  the  bleat- 
lags  of  flieep^  the  lowings  of  oxen,  the  fweet  mur- 
murs of  rivulets,  and  th^  melodious  warblings  of 
nightingales!  I  was  then  turning  towards  my  guide, 
who  inftantlyl^niflied  from  my  fight;  bqt,  by  the 
appellation  which  the  nymphs  gave  her,  I  learnt 
that  ftie  was  the  Goddefs  Liberty^  the  Gemus.of 
Great  Britain ! 


THE 

Neceffity  of  early  Amendment. 

To  retain  ideas,  and  compare  their  irapref^ 
,,,  fions,  is  the  peculiar  and  diftinguifliing  attri- 
hul^  of  man.  Hence  arifes  his  fuperiority  over 
^b(S  other  beings  of  the  «^nimal  creation.     Hence 
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he  is  enabled  to  judge  of  futurity,  and  to  lay  down 
for  his  condufl:  through  life,  a  rational  fyftem  of 
aQibn.     Poffeffed  of  the  power  of  anticipating  pof- 
fibilities  by  a  reference  to  experience,  be  can  refift  . 
any  momentary  impulfe ;  and  amid  a  variety  of 
objefls,  which  equally  folicit  and  diftraft  his   at- 
tention, he  can  feleCt  thofe  which  he  calculates  will 
ultimately  be  purfued  with  fuccefs  and  enjoyed 
with  fatisfaftion.  Here  then  is  difplayed  an  exten- 
five  field  for  the  exertion  of  virtuous  inclinati^on. 
Jicre,  it  fliould  feem,  protefted  by  thofe  powers 
6i  reafon,  which  guide  and  direft  it,  virtue  might 
trtttinph  over  every  obftacle  which  oppofed?  and 
every  fnare  which  impeded  its  pro|||Bfs.     Power* 
fori,  however,  as  are  the  temptations,  which  from 
every  fide  affail  human  nature,  and  unequal  as  is 
frequently  the  force  of  their  rational  faculties  to  a 
vigorous   oppofition,  the  beft  men  are  fometimes 
overcome  when  they  imagine  themfelves  prepared 
by  previous  refolutions  for  any  conflift  whatever. 

The  irrefolution  or  weaknefs  of  a  moment  may 
defeat  the  accumulated  wifdom,  or  tran%refs  the 
eftablifhed  rules  of  years.  No  man  can  preferve 
himfelf  exempt  from  error^  when  it  is  the  fate  •£ 
every  one  to  fail.  All  our  caution,  and  all  our 
determinations,  the  rigour  of  philofophy,  and  the 
fcctirity  of  habit,  are  equally  liable  to  be  fiirpri-^ 
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fed  by  the  occaGonal  lapfes  and  infirmities  of  ho- 
inanity.  This,  we  own  is  a  diftrefling,  and  in  fome 
meafure,  a  mortifying  pifture  of  man.     But  let  it 
not  difcourage  the  efforts  or  abate  the  perfcver- 
ance  of  the  virtuous.     Eftiroated  as  it  mull  be  by 
our  natural  frailty,  that  conduft  cannot  be  called 
a  decidedly  vicious  one,  which  confifts  only  in  oc- 
cafional  tranfgreffion,  and  temporary  error.     Sin, 
we  know,  unlefs  its  fum  be  enormous,  or  its  qua- 
lity in  an  extraordinary  degree  flagitious,  may  be 
expiated  by  repentance ;  and  fingle  aflions  of  in- 
advertence and  imprudence,  if  they  are  followed 
by  refleftions  of  forrow,  and  endeavors  to  reftify 
their  effeSs,  cannot  receive  a  deep  tinge  of  moral 
turpitude,  or  overbalance  the  merits  of  life  in   its 
general  view  honeft  and  ufeful.     Let  it,  however, 
not  be  fuppofed,  that  in  palliating  the  guilt  of  in- 
.confiderate  oroccafional  errors,  we  would  juftify, 
as  trivial  and  pardonable,  the  recurrent  fluQuations 
'  of  levity  and  caprice.    Syftematick  regularity,  and 
ftable  principle  are  as  neceffary  to  the  welfare   of 
fociety,  as  to  the  charaCler  of  the  individual.  With- 
out them  men  could  have  no  dependence  on  the 
faith  of  each  other.     There  could,  indeed,  be  nei- 
ther virtue  nor  order  in  the  world.     Violations  of 
reftitude,  we  know,   repeatedly   committed,  and 
fligfitly  regarded,  gradually  reconcile  the  mind  to 
a  total  alienation  i  and  fince  vice  fo  frequently  af- 
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ftimes  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  conceals  itfdk 
in  difguifes  the  mod  difficult  to  be  difcovered,  cori- 
fiflency  of  conduQ  is  in  truth  the  otily  teft  of  in- 
tegrity which  can  fatisfy  the  doubts  of  fufpicions, 
and  fecure  the  confidence  of  the  diftf  uftful.  The 
diftin£lion,  theri,  is  obvious  and  plain.  The  man, 
whoife  life  is  a  continued  feries  of  irregularities  aiid 
inconfiftencies,  we  abandon  as  an  irreclaimabJe, 
and  defpife  as  a  worthlefs  charafter.  Aware,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  unavoidable  frailties  of  our 
nature,  we  muft  hot  magnify  as  unpardonable  and 
irreparable,  every  petty  tranfgreffion  and  trifling 
deviation :  we  muft  not  preclude,  by  reprefenting 
them  as  ufelefs,  the  benefits  of  reformation  nor  dif- 
courage,  by  exaggerating  every  defefl,  the  ardour 
of  virtue.  Venial,  therefore,  as  muft  be  confider- 
ed  the  natural  errors  of  humanity,  they  are  only  fo 
far  venial,  as  they  are  forfaken  on  refleftion,  and 
thought  on  with  remorfe.  We  may  plead  as  ex- 
cufable  the  irrefiftible  propenfities  of  our  confti- 
tution,  or  we  may  alledge  as  infufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  perfeflion  the  powers  of  reafon;  but 
no  conftitutional  weaknefs  can  juftify  intentional 
depravity,  nor  any  but  the  wilfully  blind  or  incor- 
rigibly corrupt  affirm,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
commiffion  of  a  crime,  or  incapable  of  relinquifh- 
ing  the  purfuit  of  it.  It  is  no  neceCTary  inference, 
that  becaufe  a  man  cannot  fecure  bimfelf  from 
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vice,  he  niay  live  without  virtue;. and  bettiule; 
however  conftant  and  watchful  be  his  vigilance; 
he  csirinot  but  incur  fome  fault,  he  is  not  boiind 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  its  dominion.  Vice  in 
it^  courfe  is  naitufally  progreffive.  Bat  it  isiil 
every  man's  power,  and  therefore  it  iseVery  m^n's 
duty,  on  firft  fetting  out,  to  abandon  a  courfe  of 
which  ht  forefecs  the  miferable  end.  To  be  ever 
in  fome  meafiire  imperfeft,  aiid  in  fome  degree!" 
culpiblei  isi  thei  efFeft  of  a  f)hyficai  weakaefsifii 
our  conftiiutiori ;  but  to  be  abfolutely  irreclairtt-' 
able  depends  on  x)ur  mifconduft,  on  our  obftinaey 
in  not  correfting  the  intluence,  or  our  own  blind- 
nefs  in  not  forefeeing  the  eonfequences  of  the  firft 
advances  towards  an  erroneous  mode  of  life. 


ANECDOI*B  r 

or' 
SULLY  and  HENRY  the  FOURXri. 

IN  fpite  of  the  fupetiority  of  Sully's  talents^ 
and  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  this  greaft  mC* 
nifter  was  ever  harraffed  by  calumnies  and  mifre- 
prefentations.  Many  of  them  were  ftudioufly  re- 
lated to  Henry,  who  occafionally  mentioned  them 
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to  himV  and  heard  in  what  manner  he  defended 
iiimfelf^  Qnce,  after  a  converlation  of  three 
^ours  on  fubjeds  like  thefe,  he  embraced  Sully  ac 
coming  outof  hisandchamber  before  all  hU  court, 
afid  faid,  ^  I  efte^m  you  as  the  be^  and  mpft  ip- 
Qpcent  pan  that  ever  wai,  as  well  as  the  mod  loyal 
and  the  moft  ufieCu)  fqrvant  I  ever  poflefled." 
"[fben  turning  round  to  fome  of  Sully's  enemies 
who  w^re  prefppt^  he  added^  '^  I  wifli  eameftly 
tp  let  you  aU  know^  that  I  love  Sully  better  than 
evfirf  and  that  death  alone  can  diflblye  my  efteem 
for  him/' 


MELANCHOLY. 

AMID  the  calm^  fequefter'd  (hade. 
Sad  Melancholy  wanders  dill ; 
Or,  penfive,  droops  the  cbearlefs  maid, 
Befide  the  filver,  purling  rill. 

Where  filence  holds  her  placid  fway, 
Scarce  interrupted  by  the  ftrcam> 

Or  e'en  the  figh,  that  heaves  its  way, 
From.nurs'd  AiiUl^ion's  troubled  dream: 
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Where  fall'n  the  fculptors  pride  is  fcen. 
The  mofs  rob'd  pillars  worn  remains; 

And  mould'ring  Grandeur's  fallen  mein^ 
Derides  the  fkilful  artift's  pains : 

tl^here,  emblematic,  fall  the  bough 
OlF  drooping  Sorrow's  favoured  tree; 

And  warm  d^Votiori  breathci?  her  vow. 
Beneath  the  veil  of  fecrecy : 

Where  Pity  weeps  o'er  Folly's  train, 

Atid  Mirth  forgets  his  mad  career; 
Where  Love  dare  venture  to  complain,  i 

And  Superftition  bows  to  Fear : 

Where  rarely,  on  the  verdant  way. 
The  footftep's  form  appears  impreft; 

There  whither  oft  Pve  wifhed  to  ftray. 
Where  none  my  mufings  might  moleft! 

In  penfive  thoughts  abftra6led  guife, 
To  brood  o*er  Difappointment's  reign; 

Hope's  pleafing  wifli  to  realize. 
In  Fancy's  light  ideal  train! 

For  Melancholy's  mournful  reign. 

And  fenfibility's  foft  pow'r, 
Produce  a  pleafure,  oft,  from  pain, 

And  milder  make  the  plaintive  hour* 
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DEATH. 

DEATH  is  inevitable:  it  clofesthe  human  cx^ 
iftence,  and  opens  the  boundlefs  profpcfts 
of  eternity.  How  aweful,  how  fiiblime,  and  in- 
terefting^  is  this  mod  important  of  all  fubjed;s  to 
man !  and  yet  bow  few  refled  on  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  the  inftability  of  all  fublunary  pofleffions; 
or  foberly,  deliberately,  and  attentively,  confider 
how  abfolutely  neceffary  it  is  to  be  prepared  for 
that  refiftlefs  moment  that  configns  humanity  to  it's 
kindred  duft,  that  unfetters  the  foul  for  trial  be* 
fore  the  folemn  tribunal  of  Heaven,  and  either 
crowns  it  with  a  blefled  immortality,  with  joy,  and 
felicity  fupfeme,  or  envelopes  it  in  confummate 
mifery  for  ever!  Inceflant  contemplation,  how- 
evci-,  on  this  great  event,  is  not  required,  becaufe 
it  might  embitter  all  the  fweets  of  life,  impofe 
gloomy  defpondency,  incapacitate  for  bufinefc, 
or  damp  the  energy  of  the  intelle£lual  powers; 
and,  therefore.  Providence  has  wifely  gifted  ev£ry 
individual  with  many  pleafurable  fenfations  and 
refleftions,  which  often  recur,  and  which  tend 
very  powerfully  to  diflipate  forrow,  and  fweetqn 
enjoyment.  Neverthelefs,  meditation  fhould  be 
frequent,  and  always  truly  fincere;  and  thence 
might  reafonably  be  expefted  every  thing  exalted 
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in  religion,  or  graceful  in  morals.  It  would  with- 
out doubt,  be  inftrumental,  alfo,  in  counterafting 
evil  propenfities;  and  aft  as  a  prevailing  incen^i* 
tive  to  /erious  confideration,  and  the  regulation  of 
ihe  conduft  aoddifpofition,  in  the  eye  of  Reafon 
and  of  Heaven,  to  whatever  is  pious,  and  amiable^ 
and  meritorious. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  neither  age  nor 
rank,  neither  power  nor  riches,  neither  ftrength, 
nor  beauty,  nor  goodnefs,  can  exempt  frail  human 
nature  from  the  appointed  vifitation.  All  muft 
tread  tht:  gloomy  path  of  death,  all  muft  ''  travel 
through  this  vale  of  darknefs,"  to  their  deftined 
liome,  within  the  pale  of  eternity.  Sometimes 
Death,  that  ravening  wolf,  aOails  the  man  whofe 
lioary  head  and  filver  locks  befpeak  the  approach- 
ipg  chsjnge;  fometimes  the  aged  mother;  fome- 
tjmes  the  young,  dutiful,  and pronriifing  Ton;  fome- 
times the  beautiful,  amiable  and  youthful  daugh- 
ter; or  the  fmiling  and  engaging  infant;  are  fud- 
denly  torn  from  the  fond  embrace  of  affeftionate 
relatives.  TVhile  vifiortary  fcenes,  perhaps,  of  ex* 
pefted  felicity  and  future  benefits  promifed  appa- 
jrent  fuccefs,  and  a  reciprocality  of  genuine  efteem 
prompted  to  afpire  to  fubfequent  delight.  Death 
diflblves  the  promifed  happinefs,  and  inexorably 
ijommands  the  airy  fchemes  of  human  contrivance 
^^'    'V  to 
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to  vanilh  into  air.  So  uncertain,  indeed,  are  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  that  little  dependence  need 
be  placed  on  their  continuance ;  and  yet  how  ea-* 
gerly  do  we  prefs  forward  in  the  purfuit  of  happi., 
nefs,  as  if  it  was  an  objeft  of  all  others  the  moft 
eafy  to  be  attained!  But,  alas!  real  felicity,  un-. 
mixed  with  calamitous  or  painful  incidents,  is  not 
here  within  the  grafp  of  any  mortal;  it  buds, 
and  ripens  to  perfedion,  in  the  garden  of  Paradife 
only;  where  it  remains,  ever  pure  and  unalloyecf^ 
to  fweeten  and  exalt  the  great,  inexhauftibl^  and 
unfpeakable  joys  of  heaven. 

Philofophy,  likewife,  may  contend  for  the  dig- 
nity of  man :  it  may  lay  down  maxims  for  pru- 
dence of  conduct,  and  relief  in  adverfity;  but  it's 
'apothegms  muft  eventually  prove  ineffe&ual  and 
unfatisfaftory.  Chpftianity  alone  offers  the.ftrong- 
cd  and  moft  permanent  fupport,  as  well  as  the 
moft  rational  confolation:  it  is  this  that  has  brought 
**  life  and  immortality  to  light ;"  it  is  this  that  has 
ftood  the  teft  of  all  ages  and  all  experience,  and 
affuredly  will  be,  at  every  trying  conjundure,  in 
^be  hour  of  painful  vifitation,  of  unfortunate  vicit 
jitudesj.  in  all  feafons^  and  on  all  occafions,  a  balm 
of  the  moft  fovereign  efficacy,  of  the  fweetefi 
(omfort,  an4  the  beft  fatisfa£tion. 

In  the  heathen  world^  fuch  fatisfa£tion,  conu 
fort,  and  delight,  were  unknown.      Involved  in 
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primeval  uncertainty,  the  refearches  of  mankind 
after  truth  muft  neceflariiy  have  been  vague  and 
inconclufive.  Before  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  the  efiablifhment  of  his  ever, 
&cred  and  evcr-bleffed  Gofpel—  which,  it  can-, 
QOt  be  denied,  abounds  in  the  fublimeft  and  moStt 
interefting  precepts.  Man  was  led  to  worihip  iot 
error,  and  err  through  ignorance :  but  now  thank: 
Heaven,  there  is  a  wide  difference ;  and  no  one^ 
furely,  who  retains  his  fenfes,  and  is  open  to  the 
impreffions  of  Divine  Love,  will  for  a  moment 
doubt  of  the  truths  of  a  Revelation,  or  wander  in 
the  barren  mazes  of  dark  mythology  for  things 
divine,  immutable,  and  immortal. 

As  this  is  a  fubjeftof  the  utmoft  confequence, 
I  (hall  conclude  this  eflay  with  the  admirable  and 
affeding  reQe6iions  of  an  unknown  author,  which. 
1;  once  niet  with  in  a  periodical  mifcellany.  They 
are,  in  nay  opinion  peculiarly  appropriate  and  im- 
portant, and  well  deferve  the  attention  and  remem- 
brance, of  we,  of  youy  of  all. 

*^  It  is  too  commonly  found,"  fays  he,  **  that 
a  familiarity  wit,h  death,  and  a  frequent  recurrence 
of  funerals,  graves,  and  church-yards,  ferveslo 
harder,  rather  than  humanize  the  mind;  and  to 
deaden,  rather  than  arouze,  thofe  becoming  re^ 
fle6tions,  which  fuch  obje£b  feems  excellently 

calculated 
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calculsited  to  produce.  Hence  the  phyfician  eri- 
ters  without  the  leaft  emotion,  the  globmy  cham- 
bers of  expiring  life;  the  undertaker  handles' with- 
out concern  the  clay-cold  limbs;  and  the  fexton 
whittles,  unappalled,  while  his  fpade  cafts  forth 
from  the  earth  the  mingled  'bones  and  duft  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  And,  alas !  how  often  have  I 
felt,  with  indignant  reluftance,  my  wandering 
heart  engaged  in  other  fpeculations,  when  called 
to  minifter  at  the  grave,  and  to  confign  to  the 
tomb  the  afhes  of  my  fellow-creatures! 

«*  Yet  nothing  teacheth  like  Death }  and  though^ 
perhaps,  the  bufinefs  of  life  would  grow  torpid) 
and  the  ftrings  of  aftivity  be  loofed,  were  men 
continually  hanging  over  the  meditation — ^yet  af- 
furfedly,  no  man  (hould  fail  to  keep  iht  great  ob- 
jeft  in  view — and  feaLfonably  to  refleS^  that  the 
important  moment  is  coming,  when  he  too  muft 
mingle  with  his  kindred  clay ;  when  he  too  muft 
appear  before  God's  awful  judgment-feat;  when 
he  too  muft  be  adjudged  by  a  fixed,  an  irrecover- 
able, an  immutable  decree ! 

"  As  I  entered  the  church  yard— j- 
*^  Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moulder- 
ing heap;  '  *   '      - 
where —  * 
^*  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  l^id  >'* 

fa 
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to  many  of  my  friends^  my  neighbours^  my  feU 
low-creatures,  lie  mouldering  into  dull :  ftruck 
with,  the  flow  and  folemn  found  of  the  deep* 
toned  bell,  and  particularly  impreflcd  with  the 
afflifiing  circumftances  of  his  death,  whofe  obfe-i. 
quies  I  was  waiting  to  perform^  I  found  the  in*; 
voluntary  tear  rufli  from  mine  eyes,  and  the  un^ 
bidden  figh  heave  in  my  labouring  bofdni. 

**  And,  O  Death !  mighty  conqueror  I  *^  If 
could  not  forbear  faying,  in  the  filence  of  unati 
fefted  meditation:  ^'  O  Death!  how  terri^ 
ble,  how  wonderful,  tHou^rt !  Here  I  ftind  full 
of  life;  health  fmiling  on  my  cheeky  andfpark:^ 
ling  in  my  eye,  my  aftive  feet  ready  to  bear  rttt 
brifl^ly  along,  and. my  hands  prompt  to  exeQute 
their  appointed  o$ce  :  fcenes  of  pleafing  felicity 
are  before  me ;  the  comforts  of  ddmcftic  fcrenity 
dwell  fecurely  around  me;  and  niy  bufy  foul  is 
planning  future  improvements  of  happinefs  and 
peace.  But  tl)e  moment  is  coming,  perhaps  i« 
near,  when  life's  feeble  pulfe  fliallplay  no  longer^ 
thefe  eyes  no  more  fparkle,  nor  this  cheek  glow 
with  health;  that  pale  a^the  fhroud  that  inveftai 
file,  and  thofe  clofed  with  the  lids  to  unclofe  and 
awaken  no  more;  the  feet  fhall  decline  their 
funBion,  and  the  ufelefs  hands  fall  heavily  dowo 
by  my  fide.  Farewel,  then^  all  the  engaging, 
^  a  endearing 
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endearing,  fcenes  before  roe!  dear  vife  of  my  bo- 
ibiD;  my^children^  fweet  pledges  of  love^  and 
nearer  than  the  firings  that  hold  my  heart  I  my 
beft  loved  friends  fliall  then  weep  tenderly  over 
Bie;  and  my  thinking,  reftlefis,  bufy  foul,  at  length 
know  repofe,  and  be  anxious  no  inorel*' 

«*  It  is  fixed;  and  all  the  powers  on  earth  caa 
neither  arreft,  nor  avert,  the  fure,  unerring  dart! 
But  with  confummate  wildom,  the  great  Lord  of 
the  world  hath  wrapped  up  the  important  momem 
in  impenetrable  darknefs  &om  human  viewj  tbat^ 
from  the  cradle,  we  might  have  the  (oleran  obje& 
before  us^i  and  ad  as  men,  bccaufe  aa  men  we 
muftdiel 

^^  Let  me  not,  then,  labour  to  divert  the  hnpra- 
ving  fpeculation;  but  advance  ftill  nearer,  and  fee 
if  I  can  learn  what  it  is  to  die." 

^  To  die !— O  you,  my  friends,  amidft  wfeoffc 
graves  I  now  am  wandering;  you  who,  not  long 
fince,  like  me,  trod  over  this  region  of  mortaKty, 
and  drank  the  golden  day :  with  you,  the  bitter-^ 
nefe  is  paft;  you  have  tafled  what  that  is,  which  fa 
much  perplexes  the  human  thought,  of  which  we 
all  know  fo  little,  and  yet  of  which  we  all  muft 
know  fo  much  J  O  could  ye  inform  me  what  it  isl 
to  die  I  could  ye  tell  me  what  it  is  to  breath  the 

kft 
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laft  fad  gafp>  wh^t  are   tbe  fcnfations  of  the  Uft 
convulfion,  of  the  laft  pang  of  (^ifrupting  nature! 
O  could  ye  tell  me  how  the  foul  iflues  from  the 
lifeleCs  dwelling  which  it  hath  fo  long  inhabited; 
what  unknown  worlds  are  difcovered  to  its  view; 
how  it  is  affeSed  with  the  alarming  profpeQ;  how 
it  is  afFefted  with  the  remembrance  and  regard  of 
things  left  here  below !  O  could  ye  tell  me — But, 
alas!  how  vain  the  wifh!  clouds  and  darknefs  reft 
upon  it;  and  nothing  but  experience  uiufi  be  al- 
lowed to  fatisfy  thefe  anxious  refearches  of  mortals! 

'*  Yet,  let  us  not  forbear  thefe  refearches ;.orj^ 
at  leaft,  not  relinquifli  the  interefting  view :  for 
what  can  be  of  equal  importance  to  m^n,  deftinc4 
as  he  is  inevitably  to  tread  the  path  of  Death? 
What  of  equal  importance  to  examine,  as  whither 
that  path  leads,  and  how  it  may  be  too  fuccefsful  ? 
What  of  equal  importance,  for  a  pilgrim  of  a  day 
to  contemplate,  as  that  great  event  which  muft 
opfen  to  him  an  unending,  unalterable  ftate! 

'^  All  men  muft  tread  that  gloomy  path.  **  It 
is  appointed  Jb)'  all  men  once  to  die/*  Adam's 
curfe  is  upon  all  his  pofterity.  Duft  they  are, 
arid  to  duft  they  muft  return.  But  whither  leads 
that  gloomy  path?  Alas  I  in  the  heathen  worlds. 
with  what  a  bewildered  mind  they  fought  the  re- 
folution  of  that  queftion!  Deatb^  indeed,  was 
Q  q  5K  dreadfid 
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dreadful  in  fuch  circumftances ;  for,  if  we  want 
the  glad  hope  of  immortality  to  chear  our  depart? 
inghour,  what  affliftion  can  even  beconceiv'dmore 
af&i6);ing  than  death  and  diflblution,  feparation 
from  all  we  hold  dear  on  earth,  and  pcrfeQ;  anni- 
hilation from  ^11  future  expe£i;ances  ? 

f*  Life  and  immo^'tality  are  brought  to  light  bjr 
the  Gofpel;  and  the  queftion  is  anfwered  clearly 
from  that  f^cred  book,  whence  alone  we  can  gain 
inform?^tion  on  this  point—'*  Once  to  die,  and  ajtex 
that  I  e  judged.  We  mujlall  jland  before  the  judgment 
Seat  ofChriJl!*'  O  my  foul,  how  aweful  the  reflec- 
tibn!  Can  any  thing  more  be  wanting  to  infpire 
thee  with  the  moft  ferious  purpofes,  and  moft  de^ 
Vbut  refolves,  than  the  certainty  of  death,  the  aflur* 
ftnce  of  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  immortality  ? 

^}  And  after  death  he  judged  T  Tell  me  no  more 
of  the  pangs  of  death,  and  the  torment  of  corpo-f 
real  fufferance!  What,  what  is  this,  apd  all  thq 
evils  of  life's  contraSed  fpan,  to  the  things  which 
follow  after?  This  it  is,  indeed,  which  makes 
Death  truly  formidable ;  which  ftiould  awaken 
every  folen^n  reflexion,  and  ftimulate  every  ra- 
^ionj^l  endeavour. 

m 

fo  he  judged!  To  be  fentenced,  by  an  irrever- 
fible  decree,  to  an  allotment  eternal  and  unchange- 
ably 
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jible!    an   allotment  of  confummate  felicity,  ot 
confummate  diftrefs! 

•*  O  Immortality  !  how  much  doth  the  thought 
of  thee  debafe  in  their  value  every  earthly  enjoy-, 
ipent,  every  earthly  purfuit  and  poiTeffion!  and 
Ihew  man  to  himfelf  in  a  point  of  view  that  amply 
difcovers  his  true  bufmefs  on  earth ;  that  amply 
difcovers  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature;  and  foc-^ 
cibly  reproves  his  wretched  attachment  to  fublu-. 
iiary  things! 

*'  And  methinks,  as  if  a  voice  were  fpeaking 
from  yonder  grave — I  hear  a  folemn  whifper  to 
Tny  foul ! 

**  Every  grave  proclaims  thy  own  mortality ! 
Child  of  the  duft,  be  humble,  and  grow  wife!  a 
few  days  fince,  like  thee  I  flouriflied  in  the  fair 
field  of  the  earthly  world !  a  few  days  fince,  I  was 
cut  down  like  a  flower,  and  my  body  lies  wither- 
ing in  this  comfortlefs  bed !  Regardlefs  of  God, 
and  inattentive  to  duty,  I  pafled  gaily  along,  and 
thought  no  ftorm  would  ever  over-cloud  my  head  ! 
In  a  moment,  the  unexpe8:ed  tempeft  arofe.  I 
funk,  aid  was  loft !  Go  thy  way,  and  forget  not 
thyfelf ;  remember  that,  to-day,  thou  haft  life  in 
thy  power ;  to  mdW:)w,  perhaps,  thou  mayeft  be* 
a  breathlefs  corpfe;  eftimate  from  thence  the  value, 
boor  and  fmall,  of  all  things  beneath  the  fun ;  and 

forget 
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forget  not,  that  death  and  ^ernity  are  by  an  indift 
foluble  band  united.  If  thou  dareft  to  dte^  and 
unprepared  meet  thy  God,  moft  wretched  of 
beings,  who  can  enough  deplore  thy  mifery!  Ever- 
lafting  anguifh,  remorFe,  and  punifhment  aflured* 
ly  await  thee !  But  if,  bearing  futurity  in  mind, 
thou  art  fo  bleffed  as  to  live  in  conformity  to  the 
law  of  thy  nature,  and  the  gofpel  of  thy  God,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  hath  opened  the  golden  dooils 
of  perennial  blifs  for  thec;  and  eternal  delight^ 
from  the  full  river  of  God's  inexhaufted  love,  re- 
inains  tq  reward  thy  faithful  fcrvices. 

'*  Mortal,  be  wife  !  Remember  judgement,  and 
learn  to  die  V* 

*'  Memento  Mori  /" 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Mr,  LEE, 

Til  THEN  Lee  was  Manager  at  Edinburgh,^  he 
^  ^  was  determined  to  improve  upon  thundei^ 
9ind  fo  having  procured  a  paj^ljtl  of  nine  pound 
dot,  they  were  put  into  a  wheel-barrow,  to  which 
he  afi^ed  an  oQagon  wheel.    Jbis  done>  ridges 
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%efe  placed  at  tbe  back  of  the  ftage,  and  one  of 

the  carpenters  was  ordered  to  trundle  this  wheeU 
barrow  fo  filled^  backwards  and  forwards  over 
thefe  ridges.  The  play  was  Lear,  and  really  in 
the  two  efforts  the  thunder  had  a  good  effcfl;. 
At  length  as  the  King  was  braving  the  **  pelting 
of  the  pitilefs  ftorm,"  the  thunderer's  foot  flipped 
and  down  he  came  wheel-barrow  and  all.  Tht 
ftage  being  on  a  declivity,  the  balls  made  their 
way  towards  the  orcheftra,  and  meeting  with  but 
a  feeble  refiftance  from  the  fcene,  laid  it  flat  iipoa 
its  face.  This  ftorm  was  more  difficult  for  Lear 
to  ft6m  than  the  one  he  had  before  complained  o£ 
The  balls  taking  every  direftion,  he  was  obliged 
to  fkip  about  to  avoid  them  like  the  man  who 
dances  the  egg  hornpipe.  The  fidlers,  in  alarm 
for  their  catgut,  hurried  out  of  the  orcheflra,  and 
to  crown  this  fcene  of  glorious  confufion,  the 
fprawling  thunderer  lay  proftrate  in  fight  of  tht. 
audienccj   like  another  Salmoneus. 
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The  KNOWLEDGE  of  OOD 

JVATURAL  to  MJJsr.    ' 

THAT  gracious  powV,  who  from  bis  kindred 
clay. 
Bids  man  arife  to  tread  the  realnbs  of  day. 
Implants  a  guide,  and  tells  what  will  fulfil 
His  word,  or  what's  repugnant  to  his  will. 
The  author  of  our  being  marks  fo  clear, 
That  none,  but  thofe  who  will  be  blind  can  err  5 
Or  wherefoe'er  we  turn  th*  attentive  eyes. 
Proofs  of  a  God  on  every  fide  aruei 
Nfeture,  a  faithful  mirror,  ftands  to  Chew 
God,  in  his  works,  difelos'd  to  human  view* 
Whate'er  exifts  beneath  the  cryftal  floods. 
Or  cuts  the  liquid  air,  or  haunts  the  woods; 
The  various  flow'rs  that  fpread  th'  enamel'd  mead^^ 
Each  plant,  each  herb,  or  even  the  grafs  we  tread^ 
Difplays  omnipotence  ;  None  elfe  could  form 
The  vileft  weed,  or  animate  a  worm. 
Or  view  the  livid  wonders  of  the  fky^ 
What  hands  fufpends  thofe  pondVous  orbs  on  high  ? 
The  comet's  flight,  the  planets  myftic  dance  ! 
Are  thefc  the  works  of  providence,  or  chance  ? 
Tjaemfelves  declare  that  univerfal  caufe. 
Who  fram'd  the  fyftem,  and  inljjtos'd  their  laws. 
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ANECDOTE 

OP 

DOCTOR    YOUNG. 

THIS  eminent  writer,  and  amiable  man, 
was  remarkable  for  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  ternper,  prior  to  a 
moft  difaftrous  family  contingency,  which  threw 
^  fhade  on  all  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  once  on  a  party  of  pleafure  with  a  few  La- 
dies, going  up  the  wafer  to  Vauxhall ;  and  he 
imufed  them  with  a  tune  on  the  German  flute. 
Behind  him  feveral  Officers  were  alfo  in  a  boat 
rowing  for  the  fame  place,  and  foon  cam6  along- 
side of  the  boat  where  the  Doftor  and  the  Ladies 
were. 

B  The 


Ttie  Doctor,  who  was  not  very  conceited  of  his 
playing,  put  up  his  flute  on  their  approach.  One 
of  them  inftantly  afked,  "  Why  he  ceafed  playing, 
or  put  up  the  flute  in  his  pocket  ?''  "  For  the 
fame  reafon  (faid  he)  that  I  took  it  out,  to  pleafe 
myfelf."  The  fon  of  Mars  very  peremptorily  re- 
joined,  "  That  if  he  did  not  immediately  take  out 
his  flute  and  continue  his  mufic,  he  would  in- 
llantly  throw  him  into  the  Thames."  The  Doc- 
tor, in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Ladies, 
pocketed  the  infult  with  the  belt  grace  he 
could,  and  continued  his  tune  all  the  way  up*  the 
river. 

During  the  evening,  however,  he  obferved  the 
Officer  who  afted  thus  cavalierly,  by  himfelf  in  one 
of  the  walks,  and  making  up  to  him,  faid,  with 
great  coolnefs,  "  It  was.  Sir,  to  avoid  interrupting 
the  harmony  either  of  my  company  or  your's, 
that  I  complied  with  your  arrogant  demand ;  but 
that  you  may  be  fatislied  courage  may  be  found 
under  a  black  as  well  as  a  red  coat,  I  expe£l  you 
will  meet  me  to  morrow  morning  at  a  certaia' 
place,  without  any  fecond,  the  quarrel  being  e  n- 
tirely  entrc  nous^ 

The  Do6lor  further  covenanted  in  a  very  pe. 
remptory  manner,  that  the  bufmefs  Ihould  be  al- 
together 
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together  fettled  with  fwords.  To  all  thefe  con- 
ditions the  Officer  implicitly  confented.  The 
duellifts  met  the  next  morning  at  the  hour  and 
place  appointed;  but  the  moment  the  Officer 
took  his  ground,  the  Do6tor  prefented  to  his  head 
a  large  horfe  piftol.  "  What  (faid  the  Officqr,) 
do  you  intend  to  affaffinate  me  ?**  "  No  (faid  the 
Doftor,)  but  you  fhall  this  inftant  put  iip  your 
fword,  and  dance  a  minuet,  otherwife  you  are  a 
dead  man."  Some  fhort  altercation  enfued,  but 
the  Doftor  appeared  fo  ferious  and  determined, 
that  the  Officer  could  not  help  complying.  ^*  Now, 
Sir,  (faid  the  Doctor,)  you  forced  me  to  play 
yefterday  againft  my  will,  and  I  have -obliged  you 
to  dance  this  day  againft  your's  :  we  are  again  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  whatever  other  fatisfaftion 
you  demand,  I  am  ready.'^ 

The  Officer  forthwith  embraced  the  Do6lor, 
acknowledged  his  impertinence,  and  begged  for 
the  future  they  might  live  on  terms  of  the  fin« 
jpereft  friendffiip,  whjch  they  ever  did  after. 
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THE  PEEVISH  PAIR; 

A    MORAL    TALE, 

For  the  married  of  both  Sexes. 

THE  happinefs  of  domeftic  life  is  fometimes 
deftroyed  by  the  crufhing  weight  of  a  capi- 
tal calamity ;  but,  in  general,  domeftic  felicity  is 
interrupted  by  a  number  of  little  grievances  ori- 
ginating from  the  imperfe£tions  of  thofe  who, 
though  they  find  it  convenient  upon  the  whole  to 
live  together  under  the  fame  roof  (fetting  afide 
all  mutual  regard,  which  is,  however,  the  ftrongeft 
cement  of  domeftic  life,)  are  continually  haiaflSng 
each  other,  either  by  an  oblique  deviation  from 
their  refpe£tive  modes  of  thinking,  or  by  a  de- 
clared oppofition  to  their  refpefitive  fentiments 
and  opinions,  in  the  moft  irritating  manner,  fo 
that  they  live  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  difquieti 
and,  inftead  of  endeavouring,  by  reciprocal  com- 
pliances, in  various  fhapes,  to  make  their  coha- 
bitation happy,  they  take  pains  to  render  it  reci- 
procally difagreeable.  In  how  many  families  do 
we  find  the  harmony  of  them  difturbed  by  pa- 
roxifms  of  paflion  !  In  how  many  more  may  the 
difcordant  dialogues  carried  on  in  them  be  attri. 
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buted  to  a  feries  of  peevifh  complaints  ^nd  petty 
provocations ! 

Of  all  the  couples  that  were  ever  joined  by  thp 
fafFron-robed  deity>  few  did  him  lefs  credit  thai| 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JollifFe,  as  foon  as  they  had  for- 
feited themfelves  with  the  firft-fruits  of  matrimony. 
The  honey-moon  was  certainly  fweet  enough: 
but  though  it  mighjt  have  been  extremely  palatable 
to  their  own  tafte,  their  carriage  wanted  the  fea- 
foning  of  difcretion  to  make  it  reliftied  by  their 
friends^  who,  while  they  rejoiced  to  fee  them 
both  look  as  if  they  did  not  repent  of  the  deed 
they  had  done,  (for  there  are  fome  pairs  who 
come  away  from  the  altar  of  Hymen  as  if  they 
had  halters  about  their  necksi,)  thought  that 
they  might  have  Ihewn  their  mutual  fatisfedficMa 
in  a  lefs  difgufting  way. 

The  fulfome  deportment  of  new-married  men 
and  their  wives  before  company,  has  been  ofteii 
reprehended,  and  with  reafon ;  for  furely  they, 
by  fuch  deportment,  give  no  favourable  proofs  of 
theif  underftandings,  whatever  prejudices  th^ 
may -excite  in  favour  of  iheir  hearts:  No— feldom 
is  an  union  of  them  to  be  difcovered  by  any 
vifible  figns  or  tokens :  the  union  of  perfons  is 
commonly  brought  about  by  motives  very  different 

from 
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from  thofe  which    affeftion    would    have  fug- 
gefted. 

The  Jolliffes  were  united  by  love,  becaufe  they 
appeared  handfonie  in  each  others  eyes,  and  be- 
caufe they  were  too  young  to  fuppofe  that  they 
Ihould  be  tired  of  loving  when  their  new  con- 
nexion became  familiar  to  them.  Equally  poetical 
and  juft  are  the  following  lines,  which  Addifoa 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Numidian  Prince : 

Beauty  foon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  fenfe. 

Mr.  JollifFe  having  married  his  Lucy  more  for 
her  features,  and  for  her  complexion,  than  for 
her  internal  charms ;  more  for  the  tinfture  of  her 
fkin,  than  for  her  talents  or  her  temper,  foon 
found  her  beauty  fo  familiar  to  his  eyes,  that  its 
power  over  him  gradually  diminiftied :  it  palledi 
upon  thtfmjt\  and  he  began  to  wi(h  that  he  had 
not  loaded  himfelf  with  fhackles,  the  preffure  of 
which  grew  every  day,  from  the  time  they  firft 
pained  him,  lefs  fupportable  ;  they  grew,  indeed^ 
intolerable,  not  to  be  endured. 

Many  men  in  JoUifFe's  condition  would  have 
given  a  vent  to  their  painful   fenfations   in   a 

languagQ 
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knguage  full  of  found  and  fury,  in  a  ftorm  of 
words :  they  would  have  rattled  their  chains  j 
they  would  have  made  every  room  in  their  houfes 
ring  with  their  execrations  againft  the  curfed  (late 
in  which  they  were  doomed  to  a  taxation,  for  the 
removal  of  which  they  would  have  drank  gallons 
of  tea  with  the  greateft  pleafure.  But  the  ma- 
trimom'al  hero  of  the  prefent  narrative  was  not  of 
a  fiery  difpofition :  he  was  not  at  all  addifted  to 
a  clamorous  difclofure  of  his  domeftic  grievances: 
he  felt  them  keenly  indeed,  but  he  difcovered 
his  feelings  chiefly  by  the  fullennefs  of  his  looks, 
and  the  peeviflmefs  of  his  interjections.  Mrs. 
JollifFe  happening  to  be  of  the  fame  fulky  tem- 
per, as  fretful  a  woman  as  ever  breathed,  and 
heartily  fick  of  her  George,  when  he  ceafed  to 
compliment  her  upon  her  perfonal  attra£tion% 
was  in  a  continual  pout  from  morning  to  night> 
and  found  herfelf  out  of  humour  with  every  thing 
about  her.  With  all  the  peeviflmefs  of  her  hu{^ 
band,  flie  had,  however,  more  fpirit,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  her  fuperior  vivacity,  often  treated 
her  fervants  with  the  overflowings  of  that  dif^ 
content  which  his  indifference  had  provoked.  It 
mufl:  be  confefled,  that  this  etching  is  a  harfti  one; 
I  wifli  it  may  not  be  thought  too  correft  by  many 
of  thofe  for  whofe  examination,  (I  will  not  fay 
infl:ru6tion,)  it  was  drawn. 

When 
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When  a  married  couple  are  in  the  ftate  of  con- 
jugal unhappinefs  above  mentioned,  they  ^cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  be  very  defirous  of  each  others  com- 
pany ;f  or  on  what  can  their  converfation  turn,  but 
upon  the  grievances  which  each  of  them  endures?' 
from  the  mutual  ceflation  of  conjugal  love  ? 

The  JollifFes,  in  their  ftate  of  unhappinefs,  cer- 
tsunly  took  pains  to  avoid  any  clofe  conferences, 
being  well  afTured  that  they  could  hardly  converfe 
tipon  any  fubjeft  without  coming  to  a  quarrel ; 
mid  neither  of  them  chofe  to  rifque  the  utterance 
of  expreffions  which  might  terminate  in  a  fepa- 
ration,  and  fo  they  grumbled  on  when  they  were 
at  home.  At  hopae,  however,  they  were  feldom 
together;  to  each  of  them  almtoft  any  place  was 
more  agreeable ;  they  were  of  courfe  to  be  met 
with  oftener  in  others  houfes  tlian  in  their  own* 
By  their  frequent  and  feparate  engagements' 
abroad,  they  contrived  to  avoid  fpending^  much 
time  with  each  other ;  but  when  they  did  meet, 
their  peevifhnefs  returned  with  double  force,  and 
every  moment  was  miferable,  though  neither  of 
them  could  fcarce  tell  why  it  was  fo.  They 
could  not  fairly  charge  each  other  with  the  com- 
miflion  of  any  capital  offences,  but  they  were 
unhappy. 


In 
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th  tliis  unenviable  Way  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jolliffe 
lived  for  fome  years ;  and,  having  no  children, 
there  w€re  no  parental  ties  to  ftrengthen  the  con- 
jugal on^s.  Quite  weary  at  laft  of  living  in  a 
ftate  of  perpetual  contradiftion,  though  they  ne- 
ver came  to  an  open  rupture,  they  mutually  agreed 
to  feparate  in  fonii,  f6r  their  mutual  relief. 

When  the  articles  of  agreement  were  figned 
and  fealed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jolliffe,  the  latter  > 
vC'ent  to  refide  with  a  female  friend,  with  whom 
(he  had  been  ve?y  intimately  connefted  from  hei' 
infancy;  and,  iipoh  her  removal  to  her  houfe, 
could  not  keep  the  fatisfaftion  which  (he  felt,  in 
confequence  of  her  feparation  within  decent 
bounds.  She  was,  indeed,  checked  a  little  by 
her  friend  forher  effufions ;  but  the  reproofs  which 
flie  received,  rather  ferved  to  encourage  than  toi 
fupprefs  them.  Mr.  Jolliffe,  on  liis  part,  not 
feeling  himfelf  lefs  pleafed  with  his  new  arrange- 
ment, enlarged  thef  circle  of  hh  acquaintance, 
and  plunged  himfelf  Into  new  fcenes  of  dif- 
fipation. 

It  has  often  been  obferved,  that  the  vefy  per- 

^ns  who  are  ready  to  fight  when  they  are  in  con- 

verfatidn  together,  are,  notwithftanding  the  op- 

G  pofition 
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pofition  of  their  fentiments  always  together ;  and 
that,  though  they,  are  fure  to  difpute  with  na 
fmall  warmth  whenever  they  meet,  feem  to  be 
never  happy  afunder.  The  Jolliffes  were  of  this 
whimfical  turn :  during  the  years  which  they 
dragged  on,  fincerely  wilhing  to  break  the  bands 
which  tied  them  to  the  oar  of  matrimony,  they 
really  thought  they  fhould  be  happy  if  they  could 
only  bring  themfelves  to  live  as  if  they  were  not 
married;  and,  after  having  figned  their  articles 
of  feparation,  they  behaved  as  if  they  wondered 
that  they  had  not  adopted  fuch  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding before:  they  feemed  to  be  furprized  at 
their  having  puniflied  themfelves  fo  long.  But 
how  great  is  the  ficklenefsof  hunaan  nature. 

When  the  Jolliffes  had  been  a  few  months  re- 
leafed  from  each  other  by  mutual  confent,  with- 
out the  interpofition  of  lawyers,  they  began  to 
wifh  for  the  demolition  of  the  agreement,  which 
had  occ^fioned  their  refidence  in  different  parts  of 
the  town. 

Mrs.  JollifFe,  fupported  at  firft  by  her  pride,  felt 
all  her  love  return  ;  that  love  which  (he  felt,  for 
her  handfome  George  when  he  firfl  made  his  ad^ 
dreffes  to  her. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  new  feelings,  or  rather  the  revival  of  her 
old  ones,  threw  her  into  a  train  of  reflexions  on 
her  paft  conduft;  with  which,  though  fhe  could 
not  reproach  herfelf  with  any  criminal  aftion,  (he 
was  not  «t  all  fatisfied. 

George,  not  lefs  difpleafed  with  his  paft  be- 
haviour, began  to  think  he  had  deprived  himfelf 
of  a  great  deal  of  conjugal  felicity  by  it. 

In  fhort,  both  he  and  Mrs.  Jolliffe  now  fincerely 
wifhed  to  refide  under  the  fame  roof,  and  felt 
themfelves  very  uneafy  io  their  ftate  pf  feparation; 
but  each  of  them  was  alfo  too  proud  to  take  any 
fteps  to  open  the  door  of  reconcilement :  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  if  fome  of  their  friencfe 
had  not  officioufly,  but  furely  with  a  laudable 
foiicitude,  interfered,  they  would  never  have 
been  re-domefticated.  By  their  interference, 
however,  a  reconciliation  was  foon  brought  about* 
The  once  peevifli  pair  liftened  to  the  remon-^ 
ftrances  and  to  theperfuafions  of  their  friends,  and, 
in  a  projefted  interview,  all  former  animofities 
were  forgotten :  the  broken  threads  of  conjugal 
affeftion  were  joined,  and,  from  that  time,  the 
reconciled  hulband  and  wife,  both  convinced^  by 
experience,  that  they  were  unable  to  live  unr 
iwnnefted  with  each  other,  in  the.moft  amiable 

fenfe 
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fenfc  of  the  words,  endeavoured  to  make. amends 
for  their  paft  peeviftinefs^  by  faying  and  doing 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  each  others 
connubial  felicity. 


THE  AFFECTIONATE  WIFE 

AND 

HEROIC  DAUGHTER, 

A  FRENCH  ANECDOTE. 

IN  this  polite  age,  when  a  princefs  enters  into 
the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  phyjficians, 
furgeons,  and  men-midwives  affume  the  direftion 
of  her  hfealth :  ftie  is  fcarce  allowed  to  ftir  out  of 
her  apartment,  in  the  eafieft  carriage,  and  upon 
the  fmootheft  road;  the  rifquc  is  too  great  for 
her  condition.  Were  (he  ever  fo  defirous  of 
making  an  excurfion  only  from  Verfailles  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  they  would,  with  folemn  faces  oppofe 
it.  Cayet,  fub-preceptor  to  Henry  IV.  relates, 
that,  "  Jean  of  Albret,  having  requefted  to  ac- 
company her  hufband  in  the  Picardy  wars,  the 
king,  her  father,  laid  his  commands  upon  her  to 
come  away,  fhould.  Ihe  prove  with  child,. to  be 

delivered 
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xlelivered  In  his  houfe ;  adding,  that  he  would 
take  care  of  the  child,  boy.  or  girl."  lliis  prin- 
cefs  being  pregnant,  fet  out,  in  her  ninth  month, 
from  Compiegne,  croffed  all  France  down  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  in  a  fortnight  reached  Pau,  in 
Berne.  She  was  very  defirous,  added  the  hif- 
torian,  to  fee  her  father's  will,  whi<^  was  kept 
in  a  large  gold  box,  with  which  alfo  was  a  gold 
chain  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  go  twenty-five  or 
thirty  times  about  a  woman's  neck :  flie  afked 
him  for  it.  "  Thou  (halt  have  it''  faid  he,  "on 
thy  (hewing  me  the  child  now  in  thy  womb,  fo 
that  It  be  no  puny,  whimpering  chit.  I  give  thee 
my  word  the  whole  fhall  be  thine,  provided  that 
whilft  thou  art  in  labour,  thou  lingeft  nte  a  Berne 
fong,  and  I  will  be  at  thy  delivery.''  Between 
mid-night  and  one  o'clock  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1^53,  the  princefs's  pains  came  on :  her 
father,  on  notice,  haftened  down,  and  (he,  hear- 
ing him  come  into  the  room,  chanted  out  the  old 
JBexne  lay. 

Noire  Dame  du  Beut  du  Pgnt, 
Aidez  mot  en  cetie  hcure,  (3c. 

Immediately  after  delivery,  her  father  put  ^he 
gold  chain  about  her  neck,  and  gave  her  the  gold 
box,  in  which  was  his  will,  faying,  "  ITiere,  girU 

that 
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that  IS  thine,  but  this  belongs  to  me."  taking  up 
the  babe  in  his  gown,  without  (laying  till  it  was 
dreffed,  and  carried  it  away  to  his  apartment. 
The  little  prince  was  fed  and  brought  up,  fo  as  to 
be  inured  to  fatigue  and  hardfhip,  frequently 
eating  nothing  but  the  coarfeft  common  bread  ; 
the  good  king,  his  grandfather,  had  given  fuch 
orders.  He  ufed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  to  run  about  bare-headed  and  bare- 
footed, with  the  village  boys,  both  in  winter  and 
fiimmer. 

Who  was  this  prince  ? — Henry  the  Fourth. 


THE  RECLAIMED  HUSBAND. 

IT  is  the  cuftom  among  too  many  married  wo^ 
men,  when  their  hufbands  prove  unfaithful, 
when  they  have  unchafte  connexions,  to  difcover 
their  refentment  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fruftrate 
their  own  defigns.  Keen  inveftives  and  cla- 
morous reproaches  are  feeble  efforts  to  recall  a 
wandering  heart  to  the  firft  objeft  of  its  love : 
fuch  efforts  will,  in  general,  only  tend  to  baniil^^ 
k  for  ever.    There  are  fome  wives  who  have 

had 
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had  recourfe  to  gentle  means  and  mild  proceed- 
ings, for  the  reformation  of  their  wedded  liber- 
tines, and  for  the  recovery  of  their  affeftions ; 
thofe  wives  certainly  take  the  method  moft  likely 
to  gain  the  confummation  pf  their  matrimonial 

Antonio,  a  Florentine  of  rank  and  fortune, 
on  his  marriage  with  Bianca,  the  daughter  of  a 
Milanefe  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  but  in  no 
way  upon  a  footing  with  him,  promifed  himfelf 
the  higheft  felicity  in  the  nuptual  ftate,  «s  he  had 
raifed  her  to  a  fphere  in  life  to  which  her  birth  had 
not  entitled  her,  and  as  (he  had  given  him  the 
greateft  encouragemeut  to  believe  that  his  ardent 
paflion  for  her  was  fincerely  returned.  It  was 
her  beaut)!  which  firft  aHured  his  eye,  but  it  was 
her  merit  which  won  his  heart.  With  many  per- 
ibnal,  fhe  had  alfo  many  intelle£tual^charms ;  with 
many  brilliant  accomplifhments  (he  had  not  a  few 
jQiining  virtues;  and  had  fhe  been  elevated  to  a 
throne,  Ihe  would  have  rather  dignified  than  dif- 
graced  it. 

With  fuch  an  attractive  and  (6  amiable  a  wife, 

^ntonio  thought  himfelf,  and  furely  not  without 

reafon,  one  of  the  happieft  hulbapds  in  Florence — 

in  all  Italy :  and  Bianca,  on  the  other  hand,  by 

her 
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her  whole  behiaviour  fufficiently  convinced  him 
that  her  felicity  depended  entirely  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  conjugal  afFeftion.  She  loved 
him,  indeed,  with  fuch  a  warmth,  as  well  as  pu- 
rity of  paffion,  that  fhe  was  wretched  in  his 
abfence ;  and  was  often  ready  to  fay  to  him,  in 
the  fondling  language  of  Juliet,  when  bufinefs 
forced  him  from  her : 


-I  would  have  thee  gone^ 


And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  .bird. 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prifoner  in  his  twitted  gyves. 
And  with  a  filk  thread  pulls  it  back  again. 
So  jealous  k)ving  of  his  liberty. 

It  will  be  naturally  fuppofed,  by  fame  readers^ 
of  this  tale,  that  a  woman  of  fuch  a  caft,  efpe- 
cially  an  Italian,  was  of  a  fufpicious  difpofition ; 
and  that  the  extravagance  of  her  love  made  her 
liable  to  be  alarmed  by  every  appearance  of 
negleft  in  the  man  who  reigned  fole  in  her  ten- 
der bofom.  Such  a  conclufion  is  by  no  means 
irrational,  or  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  the  heroine 
of  thefe  pages,  though  bom  in  a  land  which 
may  b^  called  the  region  of  jealoufy,  was  not 
perfonally  acquainted  with  the  green-eyed  monfler-r 
She  feltj  it  is  true,  an  inexprefliblo^  uneafinefs 

wherr 
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•  %hen  Antonio  was  under  a  neceflity,  arifihg  from 
liis  public  avocations,  to  leave  her,  for  days,  for 
weeks,  for  months ;  but  as  Ihe  had  the  firmeft  re- 
liance on  his  conjugal  honour,  and  the  ftrongeft 
aflurances  of  his  conjugal  regard,  her  difquiets 
were  not  additionally  ftiarpened  by  any  refleftions 
injurious  to  his  fidelity.     Thofe  who  find  them- 
felves  difpofed  to  fay,  "  Such  a  wife  deferves  the 
mod  conftant  of  hufbands,"  will  be  ftill  more  fo 
before  they  get  to  the  end  of  this  narrative.     It  is 
now  time  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  Antonio,  and 
to  bring  him  forward  upon  the  canvafs.    Young, 
gay,  handfome,  fenfible,   and  accomplifhed,   he 
made    a   brilliant   figure   among    the   fair,    and 
though  not  an  abandoned  libertine,  had  been  en- 
gaged  in    feveral    fugitive  connexions,   which 
proved  him  to  be  of  a  changeable  temper.     It 
was  from  the  vifible  turn  in  his  temper  to  variety, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  city  of  Florence,  when 
they  beheld  him  with  his  lovely  bride,  prognofti- 
cated  that  a  large  portion  of  infelicity  would  fall 
to  her  fhare,  if  fhe  placed  the  happinefs  of  her 
life  on  the  (lability  of  his  attachment   to  her. 
Their  prediflions  were  natural,   but  they  vvere 
not  verified  ;  for  though  Bianca  did  confider  the 
liability  of  her  hufband's  attachment  eflential  to 
her  domeftic  happinefs,  (he  had  not  the  mifery 
.  of  a  jealous  wife,  (the  mifery  pre-fuppofed)  fu- 

D  peradded 
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peradded  to  the  wreftchednefs  of  the  nfeglefkd 
one. 

As  Antonio  was  a  man  on  whom  no  woman 
could  look  with  indifference,  a  man  whom  the 
majority  of  females  beheld  with  the  eyes  of  par- 
tiality, he  had  the  moft  powerful  temptations  to 
draw  him  from  his  matrimonial  duties }  and  as 
he  was,  with  a  thoufand  good  qualities,  as  well 
as  winning  agrem^nSy  of  an  amorous  conftitution, 
they  were  too  often  irrefiftible — too  often ;  the 
words  maybe,  with  propriety,  repeated,  for  he 
frequently,  in  the  gratification  of  his  licentious 
pafligns,  produced  fcenes  of  exqiiifite  diftrefs  in 
the  families,  whofe  daughters  were  rather  feducing 
than  feduced;  and  plunged  himfelf  into  num- 
beriefs  fituations  of  which  he  fincerely  repented,; 
when  he  ferioully  reflefted  upon  them* 

There  are  but  too  many  perfons  in  the  world 
at  all  times  ready  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  with 
ourfelvcs,  our  friends,  our  houfes,  our  furniture, 
with  every  thing,  in  (hort,  belonging  to  us. 
When  fuch  people  endeavour  to  fow  diffention 
between  married  pairs,  they  are  more  than  im- 
pertinent, they  are  guilty  of  very  mifchievou^ 
proceedings.  To  hear  thofe  who  behave  in  this 
manner  with  a  total  inattention^  is  to  treat  them 
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as  they  deferve,  but  it  is  alfo  to  treat  them  with 
too  much  confideration ;  they  merit  corporal 
punifliment,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  no  penal  laws 
are  in  force  for  the  correftion  of  the  wanton 
faJlies  of  malevolence. 

By  one  of  thefe  malevolae  (for  her  concealed 
enemy,  under  the  fpecious  made  of  friendlhip, 
was  a  woman)  Bianca  was  brifkly* attacked  ;  and 
had  fhe  been  addifted  to  jealoufy,  fhe  muft  have 
been  robbed  of  her  peace,  as  jealoufy  and  peace 
can  never  dwell  together  in  the  fame  breaft. 
When  the  former  enters  it,  the  latter  imjnediately 
wings  its  flight, 

By  this  falfe  friend  Bianca  was  informed,  that 
her  hufband  was  faithlefs ;  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  enumerate  the  breaches  he  had  made  in  his 
nuptial  VOWS;  that  he  aflbciated  with  the  mod 
profligate  women  in  Florence ;  and  that  he,  of 
courfe,  had  no  pretenfions  to  the  tendemefs 
which  (he  difcovered  fpr  him. 

This  friendly  intelligence  was  imparted  to  Bi- 
anca in  a  compaflSonating  tone,  and  the  commu- 
nicative creature,  from  whofe  lips  it  flowed  with  a 
volubility  equal  to  her  malice,  lamented,  every  now 
and  then,  with  the  ftrongeft  appearances  of  fym- 
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pathetic  concern,  her  union  with  a  man  who  had^^. 
by  his  adions,  ampjy  convinced  her  that  he  was 
too  general  a  Jover  to  be  permanently  devoted  to 
any  one  woman. 

When  this  malevolent  lady  had  f.nilhed  her  in- 
flammatory addrefs,  not  without  hopes  that  it 
would  have  rendered  the  affectionate  wife  as  mi- 
ferable  as  (he  wiftied  her  to  be,  merely  becaufe  fhq 
could  not  ;  galled  by  the  preffure  of  her  own  do- 
meftic  grievances)  bear  to  fee  another  woman 
happy  in  the  marriage  ftate,  (he  waited  with  the 
utmoft  impatience  for  an  anfwer,  full  of  refent- 
ment,  full  of  rage ;  but  flie  was  inconceivably  diC- 
appointed.  Bianca,  inftead  of  making  a  reply- 
agreeably  to  her  expefitations,  delivered  a  fpeech 
in  return  which  breathed  nothing  but — mildnefe 
arid  content. 

"  If  you  think  you  have  told  me  any  news,  my 
*'  dear  Camilla,  faid  flie,  with  the  greateft  calm- 
"  nefs  of  utterance,  by  acquainting  me  with  An- 
*^  tonio's  vifits  to  other  women,  you  are  very 
"  much  miftaken.  I  am  no  ftranger  to  them  ; 
'^  but  while  he  behaves  in  the  moft  unexcep- 
"  tionable  manner,  when  he  favours  me  with  his 
^'  company  at  home,  I  think  it  my  duty  (I  am  fure 
"  it  is  my  intereft)  to  give  no  difturbance  to  his- 
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^^  pleafures  abroad,  which  do  not  make  him  re- 
*'  gardlefs  of  me.  Whenever  I  have  the  happi- 
*^  nefs  of  his  fociety,  he  is  cheerful,  and  good- 
^^  humoured,  and  not  only  fpeedily  complies  with 
*'  all  my  little  requefts,  but  ftrives  to  read  my 
*^  wiihes  in  my  eyes,  that  he  may  gratify  them 
*^  before  they  are  verbally  exprefied.  Can  I,  then, 
**  with  the  lead  propriety,  blame  fuch  a  hufband 
"  for  amufing  himfelf  w^ith  other  women?  No> 
*^  Camilla :  while  he  continues  fo  kind  to  me,  I 
*^  I  Ihall  not  upbraid  him  with  his  infidelities.'* 

This  fpeech  filenced  the  lady,  who  had  pro- 
voked it  by  her  needlefs  difclofures,  attended 
•with  commentaries  equally  unneceflary,  and  flie 
made  no  more  attempts  to  irritate  her  friend  to 
refent  her  hulband's  inconftancy,  left  fhe  fhould 
be  thought  really  aftuated  by  the  evil/pirit  which 
too  plainly  appeared  to  be  her  ruling  fpirity  not- 
withftanding  all  her  endeavours  to  conceafthc 
bafenefs  of  her  intentions. 

Bianca,  however,  though  flie  feemed,  before 
Camilla,  to  be  fufficiently  fatisfied  with  Antonig's 
behaviour  to  excufe  his  irregular  amours,  was  far 
from  being  pleafed  with  his  conduct,  or  eafy  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  reflexions  upon  his  tempo- 
rary defertions.    As  a  prudent  wife,  flie  carefully 
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kept  all  her  uneafinefs  confined  to  Tier  own  bo- 
fom ;  but,  as  a  woman  of  quick  fenfibility,  (he 
felt  Antonio's  vagrant  propenfities  too  forcibly  to 
enjoy  that  mental  quiet  which  even  thofe  among 
her  deareft  intimates  imagined  in  her  pofleffion. 
It  was  the  firft,  the  fupreme  wi(h  of  her  heart, 
to  reclaim  her  roving  hufband ;  but  not  thinking 
(like  fome  other  hot-headed  politicians  upon  other 
occafions)  that  violent  nieafures  would  be  effica- 
cious, fhe  determined  to  adopt  the  moft  gentle 
modes  of  proceeding  for  the  attainment  of  her 
laudable  defires ;  (he  refolved  alfo,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  a  ftrift  guard  over  her  words,  and 
even  her  looks,  that  Antonio  might  not  hear 
or  fee  any  thing  to  lead  him  to  fufpeft  fhe  had 
the  flighted  knowledge  of  his  fupplemental  en- 
gagements. 

In  one  of  his  rural  excurfions,  happening  to  be 
uncommonly  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  a  young 
country  girl,  he  was  ftimulated  by  a  paflion  which 
he  could  not  controul,  to  gain  a  conqueft  over 
her  virtue ;  and,  as  he  had  met  with  confiderable 
fuCcefs  in  all  his  amorous  manoeuvres,  he  was  not 
deterred  from  an  attack  by  any  apprehenfions  of 
a  defeat.  But  as  he  found,'  upon  a  minute  en- 
quiry-into  his  new  dulcinea's  life,  parentage,  and 
education,   that  (he  was  the  only  daughter  of 
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very  honeft,  though  poor  peafants,  and  had  been 
carefully  taught  by  them  to  look  upon  a  good 
name  as  a  jewel  not  to  be  eftimated,  he  very 
prudently  made  his  approaches  to  an  intimacy 
with  her,  in  the  moft  cautious,  in  the  leaft 
alarming  manner.  Inftead  of  attacking  her,  he 
direfted  his  flattery  againft  the  father  and  mother, 
particularly  the  latter;  and  reckoned  upon  the 
power  of  his  purfe  with  all  that  prefumpticMi  na- 
tural to  thofe  minions  of  fortune,  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  find  their  money  fufficient  to  pro- 
cure them  every  fort  of  pleafure  this  world  can 
afford. 

Pretending  to  be  extremely  indifpofed  one  day, 
while  he  was  upon  a  concerted  ride  by  the  cot- 
tage where  the  parents  of  his  fair  ruftic  inha- 
bited, he  was,  agreeably  to  his  hopes,  invited 
^y  them,  with  as  much  refpeft  as  civility,  to  ftep 
into  their  little  hovel,  and  to  ftay  there  till  he 
was  better.  The  civilities  he  met  with  were  very 
grateful  to  him,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
beftirred  themfelves  to  remove  the  indifpofition 
he  complained  of,  gave  him  additional  fatisfaSlion. 
After  having  converfed  fome  time  with  the  old 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  and  accepted  of  what  they 
/offered  him,  as  anodynes  to  his  pains,  he  pre- 
jTexjted  fomq  pieces  of   gold  to  the  latter,   and 
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took  his  leave ;  but  before  he  got  to  the  doory 
turned  about  and  afked  them  if  they  had  not  a 
daughter.  On  their  anfwering  him  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  then  defired  to  know  if  they  were 
wining  to  part  with  her  to  have  her  placed  in 
an  advantageous  fituation.  He  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  informed  that  it  was  their  defign  to  fend 
her  to  fervice,  and  confequently  was  not  fur- 
prifed-  when  they  replied,  that  Jaquinetta  would 
be  proud  to  be  taken  into  a  good  lady's  houfe, 
and  do  her  beft  to  pleafe  her.  Animated  by  this 
reply,  Antonio  told  them,  that  if  they  would 
•  fend  Jaquinetta  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
(giving  them  her  name  and  place  of  abode)  ftie 
might  depend  upon  being  well  received,  well 
treated,  and  well  paid,  if  Ihe  proved  deferving 
of  encouragefment: 

The  parents  of  Jaquinetta  now  poured  t>nt 
their  gratitude  in  exprellions  which  were  not  the 
lefs  acceptable  to  the  ears  t)f  their  fuppofed  bene- 
faftor,  becaufe  they  came  from  lips  unacquainted 
with  the  language  of  elegance,  and  called  their 
daughter  out  of  a  field,  in  which  ihe  was  at  work, 
to  communicate  the  glad-tidings  to  her,  for  they 
were  too  fimple-hearted,  too  ignorant  of  the 
world,  to  imagine  that  the  fine  gentleman  who 
had  put  them  in  a  way  to  provide  for  their  child, 
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harboured  defigns  of  an  infamous  nature  (however 
countenanced  by  the  great)  againft  her. 

The  appearance  of  Jaquinetta  threw  all  the 
blood  in  Antonio's  body  into  a  (late  of  agitation. 
Deflitute  as  fhe  was  of  every  advantage  refulting 
from  drefs,  fhe  charmed  his  eye,  and  had  (he  been 
alone  with  him,  her  virtue  would  have  been  per- 
haps, in  no  fm^U  danger;  but  he  was  top  much 
corrected  by  the  prefence  of  her  parents  to  dif- 
cover  any  amorous  emotions  at  the  fight  of  her  ; 
fuch  emotions  he  certainly  felt,  but  he  kept  them 
down ;  nay,  fo  great  was  his  command  over  his 
palTions,  that  he  feemed  hardly  to  take  notice  of 
her ;  and  he  retired  without  ever  dealing  a  glance. 

When  he  had  made  ^his^  beginning,  which 
had,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  promifing  afpeft,  he 
fleered  his  courfe  to  the  lady  whom  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  intelligence  he  had  to  impart, — a 
lady  who  had  been  often  ufeful  to  him  upon 
fimilar  occafions.  To  her  Jaquinetta  was  intro- 
duced a  few  d^ys  afterwards  by  her  mother,  in 
confequence  of  Antonio's  recommendation,  and 
hired  upon  the  fpot.  "  I  like  your  daughter's  looks 
fo  well,  faid  Mariana  to  the  old  woman,  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  your  bringing  her  up,  that 
I  (hall  give  her  more  than  I  intended  to  fo  young 
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a  fcnant,  and  if  flie  behaves  difcreetly  in  lier  (la- 
tion,  (he  fliall  find  her  place  a  profitable  one. 

Thoroughly  fatisfied  with  thefe  flattering  af- 
furanccs,  and  fully  perfuaded  that  (he  had  difpofed 
of  her  daughter  to  advantage,  the  unfufpefting 
mother  of  Jaquinetta  returned  home  to  her  cot- 
tage, calling  do\\Ti  bleflings  all  the  way  Ihe 
went  on  the  heads  of  Antonio  and  Mariana. 
Had  fhe  known  the  fecret  of  their  hearts,  her 
bleflings  would  have  been  converted  into  ex- 
ecrations. 

The  character  of  Antonio  wants  no  develope 
ment,  and  a  few  traits  of  Mariana's  will  mark 
her's — She  was  in  the  autumn  of  life,  and  one  of 
thofe  women  who  are  more  to  be  dreaded  by  thofe 
among  her  own  fex,  who  wifh  to  keep  their 
virtue  in  the  higheft  prefervation,  than  the  moft 
formidable  men.  She  had  been  handfome,  an4 
was  tar  from  having  a  perfon  void  of  allurements. 
When  Jaquinetta  entered  into  her  fervice,  her 
manners  were  feducing  beyond  expreflion. 

Such  was  the  woman  into  whofe  hands  Jaqui- 
netta was  j)laced,  and  under  whofe  protefiHon  fhe 
would  have  found  herfelf  in  the  moft  trying 
fituation,   if  Bianca  had  not  removed  her  from 
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the  houfe  in  which  her  ruin  was  projefted,  before 
it  could  be  accompliihed. 

Bianca,  having  by  chance,  met  with  a  letter 
from  Mariana  to  her  hufband,  concerning  this  in- 
nocent girl,  and  difcovered  by  the  contents  of  it, 
that  flie  was,  between  them,  doomed  to  deftruc-  . 
tion,  repaired  privately  to  the  deluded  parents, 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  danger  t|j|||irhich 
their  daughter  vsfas  expofed,  earneftly  preffed 
them  to  fend  for  her  home  dire£lly,  while  ihe  was 
in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  as  (he  was  pretty  well 
aflured  that  no  attempts  had  yet  been  made  to 
violate  her  chaftity.  She  alfo,  without  letting 
them  know  that  Antonio  was  the  perfon  who  had 
recommended  their  daughter  to  fo  improper  a 
woman  as  Mariana,  defired  them  to  put  her  un- 
der her  care,  upon  her  removal.  With  this  re- 
queft  they  readily  complied,  after  having  re- 
peatedly thanked  her  for  her  generous  behaviour, 
which  fufficiently  convinced  them  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  her  heart.  They  recovered  their  Jaquinetta, 
and  carried  her  to  her  new  miftrefs.  When  An- 
tonio (having  been  prevented  from  going  to  Ma#- 
riana  after  the  arrival  of  Jaquinetta,  by  fome 
bufmefs  which  called  him  another  way)  returned 
to  his  palazzio,  in  order  to  acquaint  Bianca  with 
the  idetermination  of  a  law-fuit,  in  which  (he  was 
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particularly  interefted,  the  firft  perfon  he  faw, 
upon  his  arrival,  was  Jaquinetta.  He  was  very 
much  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  her  at  his  own 
faoufe,  but  he  afked  her  no  queftions.  No  fooner 
did  he  fee  Bianca,  however,  than  he  faid  to  her^ 
with  a  fmile,  "  Where  did  you  pick  up  this 
pretty  creature  in  my  abfence.'* 


1,  without  feeming  to  have  any  know- 
ledge of  his  proceedings  relating  to  her,  told  him, 
that  as  fhe  had  accidentally  heard  of  her  being 
liiT«ed  by  Mariana,  (lie  had  aj' orehenfions  with  re- 
gard to  the  fefety  of  her  honour  in  her  houfe^ 
which  ftrongly  prompted  her  to  remove  her  froni 
it.  "  You  are  very  fenfible,  my  dear  Antonio; 
continued  (he,  fmiling,  that  Mariana  is  not  th6 
propercft  perfon  to  have  young  women,  who  are 
to  get  their  living  under  her  care,  efpecially  girls 
as  pretty  as  Jaquinetta  is." 

Confciousof  having  fchemed  Jaquinetta'sruin, — 
convinced  that  Bianca  had,  by  fome  means,  dis- 
covered his  iniquitous  defigns,  and  charmed  with 
the  delicacy  of  her  conduft  upon  the  occafion,  he 
was  almoft  determined  to  bid  adieu  to  all  hi3  il- 
kgal  intimacies,  and  attach  himfelf  for  the  future 
to  her  alone :  he  was  thoroughly  weaned  from  all 
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fucli  intimacies  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  by  a 
fmgular  accident : 

In  confequence  of  a  (harp  quarrel  between 
him  and  one  of  his  miftreffes,  (a  very  amiable  wo- 
man, fetting  afide  her  unlawful  connexion  with 
him,)  Antonio  had  not  only  withdrawn  his  per- 
fon  but  his  purfe  from  her,  fo  that  fhe  was,  by 
his  defertion,  reduced  to  a  pitiable  coi|jB|ion; 
and  her  fpirits  were  fo  much  affe£ted  by  the  mor* 
tifying  alteration  in  her  circumftances,  that  fhe 
had  feveral  times  attempted  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  herfelf,  but  had  been  prevented  from  com- 
mitting fo  criminal  atl  aftion,  by  the  fortunate  in- 
terpofition  of  the  honeft  villagers  with  whom  fhe 
lodged. 

Bianca,  hearing  of  this  unhappy  creature's  me- 
lancholy fituation,  which  fhe  fincerely  compaflio- 
nated,  was  fo  moved  by  the  recital,  that  fhe  could 
not  help  to  pay  her  a  vifit,  in  order  to  render  her 
life  more  fupportable,  by  pecuniary  affiftance  and 
Chriflian  confolation.  Making  herfelf,  therefore, 
look  as  much  like  an  old  woman,  and  as  forlorn 
a  figure  as  fhe  could  (for  particular  reafons)  fhe 
direfted  her  fleps  to  the  humble  habitation  where 
the  defpairing  Urfula  pined  away  her  cheerlefs 
hotirs, 
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Aieeting  her  in  a  field  adjoining,  which  led  to 
the  public  road,  feebly  advancing  with  the  aid  of 
her  landlord's  fon,  fhe  accofted  her  in  the  moil 
foothing  terms,  and  entreated  her  to  return  to 
her  apartment,  as  fhe  had  fomething  to  commi>- 
i;iicatc  which  merited  her  attention. 

Before  flie  could  receive  an  anfwer  from  the 
affli%[d  fair  one,  fhe  perceived  her  hufband  driv»- 
ing  towards  them  in  a  fuperb  carriage,  and  ap- 
parently in  danger  from  the  wild  and  irregular 
movement  of  two  mettlefprne  horfes, 

Antonio  having,  upon  mature  confideratioi% 
repented.of  ^his  cruelty  to  a  woman  whom  he 
had  feduced,  was  hurrying  to  feal  a  reconciler 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  from  his  eagernefs  to  fee  her 
again,  made  too  violent  a  ufe  of  his  whip.  The 
nearer  the  carriage  approached,  the  mpre  imme^ 
diate  his  danger  feemed  to  her.  Urfula,  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  his  being  killed,  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  her  new  friend.  Jufl  at  that  moment, 
Antonio  feeing  her  in  that  condition,  and  evi- 
dently on  his  account,  jumped  out,  and  threw 
himfelf  on  the  ground.  There,  flunned  by  the 
fall,  he  lay  for  fome  minutes,  without  any  figns 
of  life.  When  he  recovered,  with  the  help  of 
the  young  man  by  whom  Urfula  was  attendied, 
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and  beheld  his  wife  (whom"  he  inftantly  recog- 
nized, in  fpite  of  her  difguife,)  not  only  fupport- 
ing  her  in  her  arms,  but  hanging  over  her  with 
the  tendered  concern  painted  in  her  face,  he  was 
more  agitated  than  he  yet  had  been  ;  and  his  agi- 
tation now  produced  the  happieft  effefts.  At  Bi- 
anca's  earneft  requeft  he  made  a  handfome  pro- 
vifion  for  the  much-injured  Urfula,  and  from 
that  hour,  thoroughly  reclaimed,  became  adlpr^- 
jflary  kujband.    ' 


ON  THE  UNHAPPINESS  OF  WOMEN,  . 

W^HETHER  SINGLE  OR  MARRIED. 

THE  condition  of  the  female  fex  has  been 
frequently  the  fubjeft  of  compaffion  to 
medical  writers,  becaufe  their  body  is  fuch, 
that  every  ftate  of  life  bHngs  its  peculiar  difeafes ; 
they  are. placed,  according  to  the  proverb,  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  no  other  choice 
than  of  dangers  equally  formidable ;  and  whether 
they  embrace  marriage,  or  determine  upon  a  An- 
gle life,  are  expofed,  in  confequence  of  their 
choice,  to  ficknefs,  mifery,  and  dqath. 
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It  were  to  be  wjfhed,  that  fo  great  a  degree  of 
natural  infelicity  might  not  he  increafed  by  ad- 
ventitious and  artificial  rniferies ;  and  that  beings, 
\vhofe  beauty  we  cannot  behold  without  admi- 
ration, and  whofe  delicacy  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  tendernefs,  might  be  foffered  to  enjoy 
every  alleviation  of  their  forrows.  But,  however 
it  has  happened,  the  cuftom  of  the  world  feema 
to  l)to(^e  been  formed  in  a  kind  of  confjMracy 
againft  them,  though  it  does  not  appear  but  they 
had  themfelves  an  equal  (hare  in  its  eftablifhment ; 
and  prefcrfptions  which,  by  whomfoe\'er  they 
were  begun,  are  now  of  very  long  continuance^ 
and  by  confequence  of  great  authority,  feem  to 
have  almoft  excluded  them  from  content,  in 
whatfoever  condition  they  (hall  pafs  their  lives. 

If  they  refufe  the  fociety  of  men,  and  con- 
tinue in  that  ftate  which  is  reafonably  fuppofed  to 
place  happinefs  moft  in  their  own  power,  thejr 
feldom  give  thofe  that  obferve  their  conduQ,  or 
frequent  their  converfation,  any  exalted  notions 
of  the  bleffings  of  liberty,  for  whether  it  be  that 
they  are  angry  to  fee  with  what  inconfiderate  ea- 
gemefs  the  reft  of  their  fex  rufti  into  flavery,,  or 
with  what  abfurd  vanity  the  married  ladies  boaft 
the  change  of  their  condition,  and  condemn  the 
heroines  who  endeavour  by  their  example  to 
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aiTert  the  natural  dignity  of  their  fex ; — ^whether 
they  are  confcious  that,  like  barren  countries, 
they  are  free  only  becaufe  they  were  never 
thought  to  deferve  the  trouble  of  a  conqueft ;  or 
imagine  that  their  fincerity  is  not  always  unfuf- 
pefted,  when  they  declare  their  contempt  for  men ; 
it  is  certain,  that  they  generally  appear  to  have 
fome  great  and  inceffant  caufe  of  uneafinefs,  and 
that  many  of  them  have  at  laft  been  perfuaded, 
by  powerful  rhetoricians,  to  try  the  life  which 
they  had  fo  long  contemned,  and  put  on  the 
bridal  ornaments  at  a  time  when  they  leaft  be- 
came them. 

*  Such  IS  the  condition  of  life,  that  whatever  is 
propofed,  it  is  much  eafier  to  find  reafons  for 
avoiding  than  embracing  marriages,  though  a 
certain  fecurity  from  the  reproach  and  folitude  of 
antiquated  virginity,  has,  in  the  manner  it  'is 
ufually  condufted,  many  difadvantages,  which 
take  away  much  from  the  pleafure  which  fociety 
promifes,  and  which  it  might  afford,  if  pleafurefe 
and  pains  were  honeftly  fliared,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence inviolably  preferved. 

The  miferies  indeed,  which  many  ladies  fuffer 
under  conjugal  vexations,  are  to  be  confidered 
with  great  pity,  becaufe  their  hufbands  are  often 
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not  taken  by  them  as  objefls  of  afFeSion,  but 
forced  upon  them  by  authority  and  violence,  or 
by  perfuafion  and  importunity  ;  equally  refiftlefs, 
.  when  urged  by  thofe  whom  they  have  been  always 
accuftomed  to  obey  and  reverence ;  and,  it  very 
jleldom  appears,  that  thofe  who  are  thus  defpotic 
in  the  difpofaJ  of  their  children,  pay  any  regard 
to  their  donieftic  and  perfonal  felicity,  or  think  it 
fo  much  to  be  enquired  whether  they  will  be 
happy,  or  whether  they  will  be  rich. 

There  is  an  oeconomical  oracle  received  among 
the  prudential  and  grave  part  of  the  world,  which 
advifes  fathers  to  marry  their  daughters,  left  they 
fhould  marry  themfelves :  by  which,  I  fuppofe^  it 
is  implied,  that  women,  left  to  fheir  own  con- 
duct, generally  unite  themfelves  with  fuch 
partners  as  can  contribute  very  little  to  their  own 
felicity.  Who  was  the  author  of  this  maxim,  or 
with  what,  intention  it  was  orijginally  uttered,  I 
liave  not  yet  difcovered,  but  imagine,  that;  ho w^ 
ever  folemnly  it  may  be  tranfmittqd,  or  however 
implicitly  received,  it  can  confer  no  authority 
which  nature  has  denied ;  it  cannot  licence  Tithis 
to  be  unjuft,  left  Caia  fhould  be  imprudent ;  aor 
give  right  to  imprifonment  for  life,  kft  liberty 
fliould  be  ill-employed. 

Tfiat 
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That  the  ladies  have  fometimes  incurred  impu- 
tations which  might  naturally  produce  edifls  not 
much  in  their  favour,  muft  be  confeffed  by  their 
warmeft  advocates ;  and  I  have  indeed  feldom 
obferved,  that  when  the  tendemefs  or  virtue  of 
their  parents  has  preferved  them  from  forced  mar- 
riages, and  left  them  at  large  to  chufe  their  own 
path  in  the  labyrinth  of  life,  they  have  made  any 
great  advantage  of  their  liberty:  for  they' have 
generaHy  taken  the 'opportunity  of  an  independent 
fortune  to  trifle  away  their  youth  in  the  amufe- 
ments  of  the  town,  and  lofe  their  bloom  in  a 
hurry  of  diverfions,  recurring  in  a  fucceflion  too 
quick  to  leave  room  for  any  fett4ed  refleftions : 
they  have  grown  old  without  growing  wife ;  they 
have  feen  the  World  without  gaining  experience ; 
and  at  laft  have  regulated  their  choice  by  motives 
trivial  as  thbfe  of  a  girl,  or  mercenary  as  thgfe  of  , 
amifer. 

Melantha  came  to  town  upon  the  death  of  her 
father,  with  a  very  large  fortune,  and  with  the 
reputation  of  a  much  larger ;  fhe  was  therefore 
followed  and  carefled  by  many  men  of  rank, 
and  by  fome  of  underftanding :  but  having  an 
infatiable  defire  of  pleafure,  fhe  was  not  at  leifure, 
j^om  the  park^  the  gardens,  the  theatres,  vifits, 
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aifemblies,  and  mafquerades,to  attend  fertouflly  fo 

any  propofal,  but  was  ftill  impatient  for  a  new 

flatterer,  and  negledted  marriage  as  always    iii 

her  power,  till  in  time  her  flatterers  fell  away, 

fome  wearied  with  treating,  and  others  offended 

by  her  inconftancy :  ftie  heard  of  concerts  to  which 

flie  was  not  invited,  and  was  more  than  once 

forced  to  fit  ftill  at  an  affembly,  for  Want  of  ^ 

partner.     In  this  diftrefs,  chance  threw  in  her 

way  Philaurus,  a  man  vain,  glittering,  and  thought- 

lefs  as  herfdf,  who  had  fpent  a  fmall  fortune  int 

equipage^  and  drefs,  and  was  {hining  in  the  laft 

fuit  for  which  his  taylor  would  give  him  credits 

He  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  retrieve  his 

extravagance  by  marriage,   and  therefore   foon 

paid  his  court  to  Melantha,  who,  «[ftcr  fome  weeks 

of  infcnfibility,  at  laft  faw  him  at  a  ball,  and  was 

wholly  overcome  by  his  performailce  in  a  minuet* 

They  married;  but  a  man  cannot  always  dance, 

and  Philaurus  had  ho  other  method  of  pteafing  : 

however,  as  neither  of  them  was  in  any  degreef 

vicious,  they  live  together  with  no  greater  unhap- 

pinefs  than  vacuity  of  mind,  and  that  taftekflhefs 

of  life,  which  proceeds  from  a  fatiety  of  juvenile 

pleafures,  and  an  utter  inability  to  fill  their  place 

by  nobler  and  more  fuijable  employments.     As 

they  have  known  the  fafliionable  world  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time,  they  agree  in  their  notions  of  all  thofef 
fubjefts  on  which  they  ever  fpeak,  and  being 
able  to  add  nothing  to  the  ideas  of  each  other, 
they  are  much  inclined  to  converfation,  but  very 
often  join  in  one  wifh,  "  That  they  could  dream 
more  and  think  lefs." 

Arabella,  after  refufing  a  thoufand  pfFers  from 
men  equal  in  rank  and  fortune,  at  laft  confented 
to  marry  Clodius,  the  ydunger  brother  of  a  duke, 
a  man  without  elegance  of  mein,  beauty  of  per- 
fon,  or  force  of  underftanding,  who,  while  he 
courted  her,  could  not  always  forbear  illufioxw 
to  her  birth,  and  hints  how  cheaply  flie  would 
purchafe  an  alliance  to  fo  illuftrious  a  family*  His 
conduft,  from  the  hour  of  his  marriajge,  has  been 
infufFerably  tyrannical,  nor  has  he  any  other  re- 
gard to  her  than  what  arifes  from  his  defire  th^t 
her  appearance  may  not  difgrace  him.  Upon  this 
principle,  however,  he  orders  always  that  flie 
(hould  be  gaily  dreft,  and  fplendidly  attended ; 
and  (he  has,  among  all  her  iportifications,  the 
happinefs  which  fhe  always  wiihed  for^  of  taking 
place  of  her  elder  fitter. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  TRUE  POLITENESS. 

POLITENESS  is  the  juft  medium  between 
form  and  rudenefs.  It  is  the  confequence 
of  a  benevolent  nature,  which  (hews  itfelf  to  ge- 
neral acquaintance  jn  an  gbliging,  unconftrained 
civility,  as  it  does,  to  more  particular  ones,  in 
diftinguifhed  afts  of  kindnefs.  This  good-nature 
muft  be  direfted  by  a  juftnefs  of  fenfe,  and  a 
quicknefs  of  difcernnient,  that  knows  how  to  ufe 
every  opportunity  pf  ;exercifing  it,  ^ind  to  propor- 
tiotx  the  inftances  of  it  to  every  charafter  and 
fituation.  It  is  a  reftraint  laid  by  reafon  and  be- 
nevblehce  upon  every  irregularity  of  the  tamper, 
which,  in  obedience  to  them,  is  forced  to  accom- 
rrickiate  itfelf  even  to  the  fantaftic  laws  which 
cuftom  and  fafliion  have  eftablilhed,  if  by  that 
means  it  can  procure,  in  any  degree,  the  fatis- 
faflfion  or  good  opinion  of  any  part  of  mankind : 
thusi  paying  an  obliging  deference  to  their  judg- 
ment, fo  far  as  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the 
higher  obligations  of  virtue  and-religion, 

TTiis  muft  \fc  accompanied  with  an  elegance  of 
tafte,  and  a  delicacy  obfervant  of  the  leaft  trifles, 
which  tend  to  pleafe  or  to  oblige :  and  though 
its  foundation  muft  be  rooted  in  the  heart,  it  can 
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fcarce  be  perfefted  without  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  world. 

In  fociety,  it  is  the  medium  that  blends  all  dif- 
ferent tempers  iato  the  moft  pleafing  harmony, 
while  it  impofes  filence  on  the  loquacious,  and 
inclines  the  moft  referved  to.furnifli  their  fhare  of 
the  converfation.  It  repreffes  the  ambition  of 
fliining  alone,  and  increafes  the  de£re  of  being 
mutually  agreeable — It  takes  off  the  edge  of  rail- 
lery, and  gives  delicacy  to  wit — It  preferves  a 
proper  fubordmatioh  ambffgft'  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  reconciles  a  perfe6l  eafe  with  the  moft  exaft 
propriety. 

To  fuperiors,  it  appears  in  a  refpe6lful  freedom ; 
no  greatnefs  6an  awe  it  into  fervility,  and  no  in- 
timacy can  fink;  It  into  a  regardlefs  familiarity. " 

To' inferiors,  it  fhews  itfelf  in  an  uriafluming 
'  good-nature.      Its  aim  is  to  raife  them  to  you, 
not  to  let  you  down  to  them. .  It  at  once  main- 
tains the  dignity  of  your  ftation,  and  exprefles 
the  goodnefs  of  your  heart. 

To  equals,  it  is  every  thing  that  is  charming ; 

^  it  ftudies  their  inclinations,  prevents  their  defires, 

attends  to  every  little  exa£tnefs  of  behaviour,  and 

all 
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an   the  time    appears  perfeftly  difingaged  s^d 
carelefs. 

Such,  and  fo  amiable  is  trac  pofitenefs;  by 
people  of  wrong  heads  and  unworthy  hearts  dis- 
graced in  its  two  extremes,  and  by  the  generality 
of  mankind,  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  mere  good-breeding,  which  in  truth,  is  only 
one  infiance  of  it 


D 


BON    MOT. 


URING  a  court  mourning.  Lord  D- 


thought  to  fay  a  very  piolite  thing  to  her 
Grace.  "  You  look,  faid  he,  like  fo  many  bril- 
liants difplayed  by  a  jeweller  to  the  beft  advantage 
on  black." — ^*  My  Lord,  faid  fhe,  every  thing  is 
brilliant  here  but  your  obfervation,  and  that  is 
mourffftd  indeed." 


ANEC 
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ANECDOTE 

OP 

Admiral  bl  a  ke^ 

I^HIS  country  never  produced  a  man  of  more 
rclolute  courage,  or  unfliaken  integrity, 
than  Admiral  Blake.  His  heart  was  entirely  Erig- 
Jilh.  The  love  of  his  country  was  the  principle 
from  wliich  he  never  deviated.  Whatever  party 
prevailed  at  home,  he  was  ftill  the  fame,  the  de- 
fender of  his  country,  and  the  avenger  of  her 
wrongs.  "  II  is  not  (faid  he,  when  Ci-omwell 
aflumed  the.  Sovereign  Power,)  the  bufinefs  of  a 
feaman  to  mind  ftate  affairs,  but  to  hinder  fo- 
reigners from  fooling  us.  Let  us  not  perplex 
ourfelvcs  with  domeftic  difputes,  but  remember 
that  we  are  Englifli,  and  our  enemies. foreigners; 
enemies,  which,  let  tvhat  wall  party  foever  prevail, 
it  is  .equally  the  intereft  of  our  country  to  humble 
andreftrain.'* 


HOPE. 

COME  Hope,  thou  fwcetefl:  balm  of  human 
w^oe; 
And  bid  the  gufhing.  tear  forget  to  flow : 

G  Calm 
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Calm  the  rude  paflions  ftruggling  in  my  breaft. 

And  lul],  with  promised  joys,  my  woes  to  reft : 

Left  I  lliould  fink  beneath  the  ponderous  load ; 

Be  thou  my  ftaff  thro'  life's  vexatious  road ; 

Or  rather  walk  attendant  by  my  fide. 

My  fweet  companion,  and  my  faithful  guide  j 

Shew  me  where,  on  fome  diftant  rural  piain^ 

A  fafe  retreat  from  forrow's  anxious  train, 

Retir'd  and  buried  in  an  humble  cot, 

•*  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

My  long  loft  troubles  may  for  ever  ceafe. 

And  years  of  woe  be  crown'd  by  years  of  peace. 


ON    TRUE    PATIENCE, 

As  di/lingui/hed/rom  Injenfibility. 

TTOWEVER  common,  and  however  intenfe 
the  evils  of  human  life  may  be,  certain  it  is, 
that  evils  equally  great,  do  not  afFeft  all  men 
with  an  equal  degree  of  anguifti ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  fuftaining  evils,  arifes  from  one 
of  thefe  two  caufes ;  a  natural  infenfibility,  or  an 
adventitious  fortitude,  acquired  by  the  exerticm 
of  patience.  Apathus,  when  a  fchool-boy,  was 
not  remarkable  for  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  or 
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brilliancy  of  wit ;  but  though  his  progrefs  was 
flow,  it  was  fure,  and  the  additional  opportuni- 
ties of  ftudy,  which  he  enjoyed  by  being  free  from 
thofe  avocations  which  vivacity  and  warmth  of 
conftitution  occafion,  made  him  a  tolerably  good 
fcholar.  The  fullennefs  of  his  deportment,  how- 
ever, alienated  the  afFeftions  of  his  teachers;  and, 
upon  the  flighteft  mifdemeanors,  he  often  under- 
went the  punifliment  of  the  rod,  which  he  al- 
ways bore  without  a  tear,  and  without  complaint. 
iie  had  not  long  been  at  fchool,  before  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  died  of  a  contagious  fever.  Pre- 
paratory to  the  difclofure  of  fo  mournful  an  event 
to  an  orphan  fon,  many  precautions  were  taken, 
many  phrafes  of  condolence  ftudied.  At  length, 
the  mailer  took  him  afide,  and.  after  feveral  ob- 
fervations  on  the  inftability  of  human  affairs,  the 
fuddennefs  of  death,  the  neceflity  of  fubmiffion 
to  Providence,  and  inefficacy  of  forrow,  told  him, 
that  his  parents  were  no  more.  To  this,  Apathus 
replied,  by  obferving,  without  any  vifible  altera^ 
tion  in  his  countenance,  that  he  fufpefted  fome- 
thing  of  that  kind  had  happened,  asjie  had  not  rcr 
ceived  his  letters  at  the  ufual  time ;  but  that  he 
had  not  faid  any  thing  on  the  fubjeft,  as  he 
thought  his  being  poffeffed  of  a  fine  fortune  by 
^he  event,  was  a  matter  that  concerned  nobody 
jbut  himfeJf.     ''  For,  (fays  he)  as  the  death  wa^ 
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fuddcn,  there  probably  was  no  will,  and  my  fu-: 
ther  being  pretty  warm,  as  they  call  it,  and  1  be- 
ing an  only  fon,  I  think  I  fhall  be  very  well  oflF." 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  matter,  who  w^a^ 
now  defirous  of  fome  degree  of  that  grief  which 
he  had  before  been  felicitous  to  prevent.  "  And 
are  you  not  affefted  (faid  he)  with  the  lofs  of 
the  deareft  friends  you  had  in  the  world  r"  "  Why, 
Sir,  (replied  the  infcnfible)  you  have  juft  now  been 
teaching  me  to  fubmit  to  Providence,  and  teiiing 
me,  we  muft  all  die,  and  the  like ;  and  do  I  not 
praftife  your  precepts?"  The  mafter  was  too 
much  aftonilhed  to  be  able  to  anfwer,  and  haftily 
left  the  young  man ;  who  probably  concluded  the 
day  with  a  feaft  of  gingerbread,  or  a  game  at 
marbles. 

Soon  after  he  left  fchool,  he  took  it  into  bis 
head  to  enter  into  the  ftate  of  matrimony.  But 
here  let  the  gentle  reader  be  informed,  that 
he  was  not  induced  to  fubmit  his  neck  to  the 
yoke  by  any  of  thofc  fine  feelings  which  confti- 
tute  love.  The  objeft  of  his  choice  had  ten 
thoufand  pounds;  and  he  confidered  that  ten 
thoufand  pounds  would  pay  for  the  lady's  board. 
When  the  little  prattlers  were  arrived  at  that  age 
when  none  can  behold  them  without  pleafure, 
they  w^re  feized  with  an  unfavourable  fmajl-pox, 

and 
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and  feverally  carried  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Tlie  conftant  attendance  of  the  mother,  on  thi^ 
occafion,  brought  on  a  fever,  which,  together 
with  a  weaknefs,  occafioned  by  an  advanced  ftate 
of  pregnancy,  proved  fatal.  Then,  at  laft,  Apa- 
thus  was  obferved  to  fetch  a  figh,  and  Hft  up  hh 
liands  to  heaven;; — at  the  fight  of  the  undertaker's 
bill.  A  thoufand  misfortunes  in  bufinefs  have 
fallen  to  his  lot,  &11  which  he  has  borne  with 
feoming  fortitude.  He  is  now,  at  length,  reduced 
to  that  ftate,  in  which  gentlemen  choofe  to  tak6 
lodgings  within  the  purlieus  of  St.  George's-fields : 
but  there  is  no  alteration  in  his  features ;  he  ftill 
fings  his  fong,  takes  his  glafs,  and  laughs  at  thofe 
(illy  mortals  who  weary  themfelves  in  wandering 
yp  and  down  the  world  without  controul. 

Thus  Apathus  affords  a  ftriking  inftance  of  that 
power  of  bearing  afBiftions  which  arifes  from  na- 
tural infenfibility.  Stoicus  will  give  us  a  better 
idea  pf  patience  as  a  virtue. 

From  -that  period  at  which  the  mind  begins 
to  think,  Stoicus  was  remarkable  for  a  quality, 
which,  in  children,  is  called  fhamefacednefs.  He 
could  never  enter  a  room  full  of  company  with- 
out fliewing  his  diftrefs,  by  a  violent  fufFufion  of 
jblufhcs,     At  fchool,  he  avoided  the  commiflion 

of 
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of  liiults,  rather  through  fear  of  ftiame  than  of 
puniflimcnt.  In  fliort,  an  exquiiite  fenfibility,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  gave  him  the  moft  exalted 
delight,  frequently  expofed  him  to  the  keeneft 
affliftion.  llius,  from  being  acquainted- with  grief, 
though  a  ftranger  to  misfortune,  he  acquired  a 
habit  of  bearing  evib  before  any  heavy  ones  befel 
him. 

Stoicus  was  defigncd  for  a  literary  life,  whicli, 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  appears  almoft  ej^r 
empt  from  the  common  attacks  of  ill-fortune : 
but  if  there  were  no  other  inftance  of  the  pecu- 
liar miferies  of  the  ftudent,  StoiCus  alone  might 
evince  the  groundjeffnefs  of  fuch  an  opinioB. 
From  a  fanguine  temper,  he  was  prone  to  anti- 
cipate fuccefs ;  and  from  an  enterprizing  difpo- 
fition,  was  little  inclined  to  fit  down  contented 
without  a  coiifiderable  fhare  of  reputation.  Idt 
flucnced  by  his  love  of  fame,  he  ventured  to  ap- 
peal to  the  public  tafte,  and  actually  fent  into  the 
world  a  performance  of  great  merit :  but  as  the 
work  wanted  fome  popular  attra£lioi^,  it  was 
foon  neglefted  and  funk  into  oblivion. 

An  evil  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  the  merchant  or 
the  manufafturer  may  treat  with  contempt. 

Tliey, 
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'  lliey,  however,  who  with  the  fame  feelings 
^lavc  been  in  the  fame  predicament,  will  know 
the  anguiih  which  fecretly  tormented  the  difcon- 
folate  Stoicus.  This  difappointment  was  the  firft 
affiiftion  of  his  life,  and  on  this  he  long  meditated 
without  intermiflion.  He  has  not  again  ventured 
to  publifli,  and  therefore  has  had  no  caufe  of  un- 
eafinefs  from  the  ingratitude  of  the  many-headed 
monfter:  but  the  evils  of  his  private  life  have 
been  numerous  and  afBiftive  beyond  conception. 
The  death  of  an  amiable  wife,  a  conftant  ftate 
of  ficknefs,  expeftations  continually  difappointed, 
have  concurred  to  overwhelm  him — but  all  their 
efforts  have  been  fruitlefs.  The  reflexions  of 
philofophy  and  religion  fortify  him  againft  every 
attack,  and  I  never  vifit  him  without  obferving  a 
placid  fmiie  of  refignation  diffufed  on  his  coun-' 
tenance.  He  is  fenfible  of  the  real  weight  of 
every  evil,  aqd  at  the  fame  time  fuftains  it  with 
alacrity.  He  draws  refources  from  himfelf  in 
every  emergency,  and  with  the  niceft  feelings  is 
become  perfectly  callous. 

This  is  genuine  patience,  and  though  the  former 
may  by  fome  be  thought  a  happinefs,  the  latter 
ojily  can  be  efteemed  a  virtue.  Senfibility,  with 
all  its  inconveniencies,  is  to  be  cherifhed  by  thofe 
who  underftand  and  wilh  tp  maintain  the  dignity 

of 
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of  their  nature.  To  feel  for  others,  difpofes  US' 
to  exercife  the  amiable  virtue  of  charity,  which 
our  religion  indifpenfably  requires.  It  conftitutes 
that  enlarged  benevolence  which  philofophy  in- 
culcates, and  which  is  indeed  comprehended  in 
Chriftian  charity.  !t  is  the  privilege  and  the 
ornament  of  man ;  and  the  pain  which  it  caufes 
is  abundantly  recompenfed  by, that  fweet  fen- 
{ation  which  ever  accompanies  the  exercife  of 
beneficence. 

To  feel  our  own  mifcry  with  full  force  is  not 
to  be  deprecated.  AfBiftion  foftens  and  improves 
the  heart.  Tears,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  figure, 
fertilize  the  foil  in  which  the  virtues  grow.  And 
It  is  the  remark  of  one  who  underftood  human 
nature,  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  feelings  of  the  heart,  are  meliorated  by  ad- 
verfity. 

But,  in  order  to  promote  thefe  ends,  oiir  fuf-  . 
ferings  muft  not  be  permitted  to  overwhelm  us. 
We  muft  oppofc  them  with  the  arms  of  reafon 
and  religion;  and  to  exprefs  the  idea  in  the 
language  of  the  philofopher,  as  well  as  the  poet 
of  Nature ;  every  one,  while  he  is  compelled  to 
feel  his  misfortunes  like  a  man,  fliouki  refolve 
alfo  to  bear  them  like  a  maiw 

ANEC- 
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DOCTOR    JOHNSON. 

rr^HOUGH  ill-qualified  either  by  the  habits 
JL  of  his  life,  or  the  inclinations  of  his  mind, 
to  compliment  the  ladies,  fome  moments  are 
known  to  have  arifen  in  which  he  foared  above 
his  natural  impolitenefs,  and  affumed  the  gal- 
lantry and  good  breeding  of  a  profefled  admirer 
of  the  fex.  Having  one  day  clafped  within  both 
his  hands  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  remarkable 
for  its  fymmetry  and  Its  whitenefs,  he  fmiled,  and 
pointing  at  it  as  (he  withdrew  it,  faid,  "  You 
have  fometimes  reproached  me  with  the  vanity  of 
giving  the  preference  to  my  owi^ works ;  is  it  not 
a  full  confutation  of  the  charge  to  declare,  that 
this  is  the  fineft  work  that  ever  came  out  of  my 
hands  r 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  LOVERS, 

A  Moral  Tale. 

LORD  Wel BROKE  was  a  native  of  London ; 
and  having,  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
noble  parents  in  his  infancy,   the  care  of  hifc 
H  education 
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education  devolved  upon  ftrangers,  who  ftrove 
rather  to  cherilh  his  paflions  than  to  fubdue  them. 
Naturally  virtuous,  however,  as  he  grew  up, 
ftudy,  and  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  became 
his  favourite  amufement.3  and  to  indulge  thefe 
with  the  greater  freedom,  he  fpent  the  moft  ptert 
of  his  time  at  his  eftate,  which  was  not  diftant 
many  miles  from  the  capital.    . 

One  day,  as  his  L6rdfhip  took  a  folitary  walk, 
abforbed  in  thought,  he 'found  himfelf  in  the 
heart  of  a  little  foreft,  and  heard  two  female 
voices.  On  turning  to  one  fide,  he  beheld — with 
tranfport  beheld — a  young  lady  of  angelic.form, 
and  an  elderly  one,  who  feemed  to  be  her  mother. 

He  accofted  them  with  refpeft,  and  prefently 
learned  their  names  and  their  ftation.  Mrs. 
Bruce,  the  mother,  further  added,  that  flie  was 
a  widow  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  whofe  eftate  had 
been  forfeited  on  account  of  his  aftivity  on  the 
rebel  fide  in  the  year  1745;  that  fhe  and  her 
daughter  Sophia,  rented  a  little  farm  about  two 
miles  off;  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  finenefe 
of  the  evening  they  had  ftrayed  fo  far. 

The  young  Lord  begged  of  the  ladies,  thai 
they  would  permit  him  to  wait  on  them  home ; 

and 
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and  on  their  arrival  at,  their  homely  afylum;  he 
beheld  the  Temple  of  Virtue  and  of  Innocence. 
It  appeared  to  him  the  work  of  enchantnient ; 
and  with  difficulty  could  he  prevail  with  himfelf 
to  quit  it. — His  whole  foul  was  now  engroffed 
with  the  idea  of  Sophia.  He  frequently  renewed 
his  vifits  y  and  in  a  little  time,  charmed  with  her 
beauty,  her  virtue,  and  her  fenfibility,  and  re- 
gardlefs  of  her  want  of  fortune,  he  determined 
to  marry  her.  During  the  eve  of  his  nuptials,  as 
he  was  on  the  road  to  wait  upon  his  bride,  Jie 
met  a  fervant  in  4:ears,  who  informed  him,  that 
two  men  in  mafks,  with  a  number  of  attendants, 
had  by  force  taken  poffeffion  of  the  houfe,:  and 
that  they  had  carried  off,  tliey  knew  not  whither^ 
Mrs.  and  Mifs  Bruce. 

--  Diftrafted  at  the  news,  Welhroke  clapped 
fpurs'  to  his  horfe,  returned  to  Welbroke  Caftle, 
and*  ordered  his  fervants  to  fearch  through  every 
X  difFeren:t  road.  "  But  every  effort  to  procure 
tidings,  of  the  ravifhers  was  vain. — ^Three  days 
had  elapfed  whenhe  had  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  informing  him  that  Mrs.  Bruce  and  her 
daughter  were  no  more.— Had  death  inftantly 
followed  upon  this  intelligence,  it  had  been  well. 
A  fever  was  the  confequence  of  it ;  and  for  neaf 
a  year  he  remained,  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  excru- 
ciating 
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ciatiftg  uncertainty,  and  almoft  bereft  of  reafon. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  feemed  to  have 
|-egained  his  former  tranquillity  j  and,  tired  of  a 
country  which  had  no  longer  any  charms  for  him, 
flnce  it  contained  the  grave  of  his  Sophia,  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  tour  of  Europe. 

Thus  were  the  affairs  of  Lord  Welbroke  fituated^ 
Vhen,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  met  with,  and 
contracted  a  peculiar  friendfhip  for  Farelli,  one  of 
the  youngeft,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguiflied>  painters  of  Italy. 

Though  fortune  fmiled  not  at  thie  birth  of  thid 
Italian,  yet  Nature  had  been  lavifh  to  him  of  her 
gifts. — His  education  had  been  excellent ;  and  the 
beauties  of  Homer  and  Virgil  were  not  more 
familiar  to  him  than  thofe  of  Raphael  and  Cor- 
regio. — He  was  fufceptible  of  violent  paifion; 
but  his  foul,  though  elevated  and  benevolent, 
was  naturally  melancholic  and  gloomy  j  a  cir- 
cumftance,  which,  perhaps,  rendered  him  the 
more  endearing  to  the  difconfolate  Welbroke. 
The  generofity  of  his  Lordfhip,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  painter,  kept  equal  pace  : — The  union 
was  fo  firmly  linked,  that,  in  Rome,  they  received 
the  appellation  of  the  two  brothers. 

His 
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His  Lordfhip.  continued  about  two  years  in  the 
unrcferved  indulgence  of  his  melancholy,  and  of 
his  paflion  for  the  fine  arts.  Farelli  and  he  could 
no  longer  live  afunder.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  Welbroke  received  a  letter  from  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Bruce  herfelf,  informing  him,  that 
her  daughter  was  ftill  alive;  that  her  heart  was 
invariably  his ;  that,  having  efcaped  from  the  vil- 
lains who  had  cairied  them  off,  they  had  recovefed 
poffeffion  of  their  houfe ;  but  that,  till  they  had 
the  happinefs  of  meeting  in  England,  (he  would 
delay  all  mention  of  particulars.  ITie  furprife, 
the  ecftacy  of  his  Lordfhip  are  not  to  be  defcribed. 
He  inftantly  began  to  prepare  for  his  return  into 
England ;  and  Farelli,  the  friend  of  his  heart, 
having,  with  pleafure  embraced  the  offer  of  ac- 
companying him,  they  fet  off  in  a  carriage  and 
four,  and  at  length  arrived  in  London. 

No  fooner  did  they  reach  Grofvenor-ftreet, 
than  his  Lordfliip  calling  to  the  coachman  to  ftop, 
alighted  ;  and  having  ufhered  the  Italian  into  an 
elegant  houfe,  he  left  him,  begging  him  to  con- 
fider  every  thing  around  him  as  his  own  till  he 
fliould  return. 

There  are  fecrets  in  love,  which  are  not,  at  all 
times,  to  be  revealed,  even  to  a  friend.    Farelli 

was 
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was  ftill  a  ftratiger  to  the  paffion  of  his  noble 
benefaftor;  and  for  fome  days  he  hardly  once 
faw  him,  or  knew  what  conjefture  to  make. 
At  length  Welbroke  propofed  a  trip  to  his  eftatc 
in  the  country,  which  was  about  twenty  miles 
diftant ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  havmg  previoully 
revealed  to  him  the  ftory  of  his  lovq,  he  intro- 
duced him  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  and  to  the  miftrefs  of 
his  heart.  Loft  in  ecftatic  admiration  of  the 
heavenly  graces  of  Sophia,  the  painter  flood 
without  fpeech,  and  without  motion.  In  vain  did 
he  attempt  to  conceal  his  confufion.  The  whole 
company  perceived  it,  but  never  dreamt  the  cauie 
of  it.  ;  Day  after  day  did  this  .uohappy  paffion 
triumph. with  redoubled  fway'in  the  breaft  of 
Farelii : — every  confider^tion  jgaVe  placq-j>to .  it. 
The  careffes  of  his  friend^  hitherto  the  ^pleafure 
of  his  life,  yet  heightened  arflaoie  which  gradually 
preyed  upon  his  life — his  life,  which  was  one 
continued,  but  fruitlcfs  ftrijggle'to  banifli  Sophia 
from  his  heart,  j:o  bapifh  himfelf  for  ever  froru 
her  prcfence.  :  ;,•:.  .  K-.     , 

.1  •     ••        *  » 

•  The  abfence  of  the  Duke  of  Velmont,  Lord 
Welbroke's  uncle,  whom  affairs  of  ft^te  had. called 
for  a  few  weeks  to  the  Continent,  was  now  the 
only  obftacle  to  his  Lordftiip's  marriage.  Every 
hour  he  Was  expefited,  and  every  hour  planted  a 

frefh 
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trclli  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  Italian.  At 
length  his  Grace  ailrived  ;  and  Welbrokcand  his 
dear  Sophia  were  within  a  few  minutes  of  being 
folemnly  united  in  the.  bands  of  wedlock. 

Great  God!  fupport  me  while^i  with  quivering 
hand,  I  write  the.  reft. —J-Jiill,  though  impervious, 
are  the  motives  of  all  thy  aSions !      /? 

•        •■  .  "*      - 

Almoft  in  the  very  inftant  that  Sophia  had  pre- 
pared to  come  forth  from  her  apartment,  dreffed 
in  all  her  bridal  ornaments,  to  meet  her  beloved 
Lord,  and  to  proceed  with  him  to  the  altar,  the 
frantic  Italian  rufhed  into  her  prefence,  ^nd  with 
one  plunge  of  his  (word,  fent  her  into  the  regions 
of  immortality. 

The  Ihriek  of  death  was  heard  by  the  fervants 
of  the  family. — ^They  flew  to  the  chamber  of 
Sophia,  who  was  already  breathlefs,  and  extended 
upon  the  ground.  "  *Tis  I,  'tis  I,  cried  the  Italiatt^ 
who  have  flaia  yoiir!  jniftrefs»-*r.behold .  my  bloody 
fword. — Suffer  me  this  inftant  to  expire  upon  her 
"  body,,  and  I  will  blefs  you."  rltiinot  in  language 
to  exprefs  the  fituation  of  the  young  Lord,  or 
the  hapkfs  mother,  when  the  fatal  tidings  reached 
their  ears.  The  murderer  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  London  under  a  flrong  guard  3  and  when. 

brought 
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brought  to  his  trial  he  attempted  not  to  extenuate 
his  crime ;  he  freely  confeffed,  that  it  was  in  the 
madnefs  of  difappointed  love  he  had  committed 
the  horrid  deed;  and,  as  the  only  favour,  he 
begged  that  his  punifhment  might  be  inftantly 
enforced.  Within  two  days  the  wretched  culprit 
was  brought  from  his  horrid  dungeon;  and,  amidft 
the  execrations  of  a  multitude  of  fpe6lators,  he 
received  the  reward  of  his  bloody  perfidy.  Let 
his  example  teach  us  to  be  doubly  diligent  in 
the  correftion  of  our  paffions,  and  in  permitting 
them  not  to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  reafon  and 
virtue  f 


EPITAPH    ON   Mr.  GAY. 
BY  Mr.  pope. 

OF  manners  gentle,  of  affe6Uons  mJld ; 
In  wit,  a  man ;  fimplicity,  a  child : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage^ 
Form'd  to  delist  at  once  and  lafh  the  age : 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  eftate,. 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  great : 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  cafy  friend, 
Uriblam'd  thro'  lif^,  lamented  in  the  end. 

Thefe 
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"^Thefe  are  thy  honours  !  not  that  here  thy  buft 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  Kings  thy  duft  i 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  fliall  fay. 
Striking  their  penfire  bofoms — ^Here  lies  Gay. 


AFFLrCTIONS^ 

[E  ought  to  make  a  good  improvement  of 
paft  and  prefent  affliftions.  If  they  ar^ 
not  fanftified  to  us,  they  become  a  double  crofej 
but  if  they  work  rightly  in  us,  and  convince  u$ 
of  our  failings,  and  how  juftly  we  are  afBifled; 
they  do  us  much  good.  AffliSion  is  a  fpiritual 
phyfic  for  the  foul,  and  is  compared  to  a  furnace  ; 
for  as  gold  is  tried  and  purified  therein,  fo  mea 
are  proved,  and  either  purified  from  their  drofs 
and  fitted  for  good  ufes,  or  elfe  entirely  burnt  up 
and  undone  for  ever.  Therefore  ms^y  all  who 
labour  under  any  kind  of  afBiftion  have  reafon  to 
fay- with  Job,  "  wl^en  he  hath  tried  me,  I  (hall 
come  forth  as  pure  gold."  ^^      ;   . 

Let  a  man  live  (fays  Mr.  Steele),  but  two  or 
three  years  without  affliftion,  ai^d  ^^  is  ali?ioft 
good  for  nothing,  he, cannot  pray,;, i^ijji  meditate, 

I  oor 
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nor  keep  his  heart  fixed  upon  fpiritual  things  j 
but  let  God  finite  him  in  his-  child,  health,  or 
eftate,  now  he  can  find  his  tongue  and  aflfeftions 
again ;  now  he  awakes,  and  falls  to  his  duty  in 
eameft;  now  God  has  twice  as  much  honour 
from  him  as  he  had  biefore.  .  Now,. faith  God, 
this  amendment  pleafetb  me ;  this  rod  was  well 
bellowed ;  I  have  difappointed  him  in  his  great 
benefit  and  advantage. 

It  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  thaft  good  flle|^  gjb- 
hferally  reap  more  fubftantial  benefit  from 'their 
affliftions,  than  bad  men  do  fr6m  their  profpe- 
titles  ;  and  wfiWihey  lofr «  weahh,  plefefure,  o*- 
Honour,  they  gain,  with  vilt  advantage,  in  wif- 
dom,  goodneft,  and  tranquilHty  of  mind. 

•  Profperity  is  not  without  its  troubles,  nor  ad- 
veriity  without  its  comfoft.''  A  mind  that  can 
bear  affliftion^  ivithout  murftitir,  and  the  weight  of 
a*  plentiful*  fortune,  without  vain-glory — that  can 
be  familiar,  without  meanhefs,  and  referved,  with- 
out pride,  •  has  fomething  in  it  greats  particularjy 
pleafmg,  and  truly  admirable. 

Nothilig  would  be  more  unhappy,  (faid  Demc- 
tfliis)  thaiv  i  man  who  had  neVer  known  affliaibn. 
The  beft  seed  affliaions  ft^r  the  trial  of  their  vir- 

tue : 
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tue  :  How  can  we  exercife  the  grace. of  content-^ 
ment,  if  all  things  fueceed  well ;  or  that  of  for^ 
gj  venefs,  if  we  have  no  enemies  ?  He,  who  barely 
weeps  at  misfortunes,  wh^p  it  is  in  his. power 
to  heal  them,  is  not  touched  with  them  to  the 
heart,  and  only  (heds  the  tears  of  a  crocodile.  If 
you  are  difquieted  at  any  thing,  you  fhould  con- 
fider  with  yourfelf — Is  this  thing  of  that  worth, 
t;hat  for  it  I  (hould  fo  difturb  myfelf,  i^nd  lofe  my 
peace  and  tranquillity  ? 

Tlie  confideration  of  a  greater  evil,  is  a  ft^rt  of 
remedy  againft  a  leffcr.  They  are  always  impaired 
by  affliftion,  who  are  not  improved  by  it.  A  vir- 
tuous man  is  more  peaceable  in  adverfity,  than  a 
wicked  man  in  profperity,  'The  l^eeping  otfr- 
felves  above  grief,  and  every  paiqful  paflion,  js 
indeed  very  beautiful  and  excellent ;  and  none 
^t  fouls  of  the  firft  rate  feeni  to  be  qualified  for 
|he  undertaking. 

It  were  no  virtue  tp  bear  calamities,  if  we  did 
iiot  feel  them. 

Piyine  Providence  always  places  the  remedy 
near  the  evil  j  there  is  not  any  duty  to  which 
l^rpvidence  ha?  not  annexed  a  bleffing  3  nor  any 

aflpi£lion 
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afflifilion  for  which  virtue  has  not  provided  a 
remedy. 

If  fome  are  refined  like  gold,  in  the  furnace 
of  affliftion,  there  are  many  mx)re,  that,  like  chafi^ 
are  confumed  in  it. 

Sorrow,  when  it  is  exceffive,  takes  away  fer- 
vour from  piety,  vigour  from  aflion,  health  from 
the  body,  light  from  the  reafon,  and  repofe  from 
the  confcience.  Refignation  to  the  divine  will  is 
a  noble  and  needful  leffon. 

Yet  there  is  a  gloomy  pleaftire  in  being  de- 
jefted  and  inconfolable.  Melancholy  ftudies  how 
to  improve  itfelf,  and  forrow  finds  wonderful  re- 
lief in  beinor  more  forrowful. 


*& 


To  be  afflifted  with  the  afflifted,  is  an  inftance 
of  humanity,  and  the  demand  of  good  nature 
and  good  breeding :  Pity  is  but  an  imaginary  aid  ; 
and  yet  were  it  not  for  that,  forrow  would  be 
many  times  utterly  infupportable. 

Mirth  is  by  no  means  a  remedy  for  grief;  on 
the  contrary,  it  raifes  and  inflames  it.  The  only 
prob?ible  way,  I  know  of,  to  foften  or  cure  grief 
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in  others,  is  by  putting  on  an  appearance  of  feel* 
ing  it  yourfelf ;  and  you  muft,  befides,  talk  fre-. 
quently  and  feelingly  on  the  occafion,  and  praife 
and  blame  as  the  fufFerer  does  ;  but  then  remem- 
ber to  make  ufe  of  the  opportunity  this  conde- 
fcenfion  and  familiarity  gives  you,  of  leading  him, 
by  degrees,  into  things  and  paffages  remote  from 
his  prefent  bent  of  mind,  and  not  unpleafing  in 
themfelves.  In  this  manner,  and  by  this  policy,  you 
will  be  able  to  fteal  him  away  from  his  affliftions 
with  his  own  approbation,  and  teach  him  to  think 
and  fpeak  of  other  things  than  that  alone  which 
frets — or  rather  wrings  his  heart. 

None  fliould  defpair,  becaufe  God  can  help 
them,  and  pone  fhould  prefume,  becaufe  God  can 
crofs  them.  A  firm  truft  in  the  afliftance  of  an  Al- 
mighty Being,  naturally  produces  patience,  hope, 
cheerfulnefs,  and  all  other  difpofitions  of  the  mind, 
that  alleviate  thofe  calamities  which  we  are  not 
able  to  remove. 

He  who  is  puffed  up  with  the  firft  gale  of 
profperity,  will  bend  beneath  the  firft  blaft  of  ad- 
v^rfity. — Reproof  in  adverfity  hath  a  double  fting. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  fortifying  the*  f6ul 
jigainft  ^11  gloomy  prefages  and  terrors  of  the 

minds 
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mind ;  and  that  is,  by  fecuring  to  ourfelves  the 
friendfliip  and  proteftion  of  that  Bemg  who  dif- 
pofes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity. 

Events  which  have  the  appearance  of  mis- 
fortunes, often  prove  a  happy  fpurce  of  future 
felicity;  this  confideration  fhould  enable  us  to 
fiippprt  afl3i£lion  with  calmnefs  and  fortjtude. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DIOGLES. 

DIOCLES  having  made  a  law  that  no  maQ 
fliould  come  armed  into  the  public  afr 
fembly  of  the  people,  he,  thro'  inadvertency, 
chanced  to  break  that  law  himfelf  s  which  one 
obferving,  and  faying,  "  be  has  broke  a  law  he 
made  himfelf."  Diocles,  turning  to  his  accufer, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  faid,  "  No ;  the  law  flial| 
have  its  fanftion  j'*  aixi  drawing  his  fword^  killed 
himfelf. 


ON    GOOD    HUMOUR 


And 


SOCIAL  MIRTH. 

'HEN  the  verdure  of  fpring,  the  luxuriance 
of  rjfUjtt^liaer,  and  the  pYide  of  autumn, 
bloom  ^nd'^ouriih-no  longer,  to  chear  our  fpirits 

amid 
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amid  the  gloom  which  wiilter  cafts  around,  we 
muft  have  recoiirfe  to  thofe  ingenious  authors, 
Svhofe  glowing  *  Imaginations  have  caught  thi 
fading  Jandfcape  bf  the  yeaf,  and  preferved  it!  ii> 
all  the  beauties  of  poirtic  defcription.  Here  we 
inay  enjoy  either  a  perpetual  fpring,  or  an  un- 
fading fiimmer ;  and  from  the  noife  and  hurry  of 
the  town,  retire  trt;  country  life  and  rural  fim^ 
plici ty .  When  this?  employment  ceafes^  tO'  delight^ 
then  we  may  confult  the  facred  records  of  an- 
tiquity; and,  in  ^rdfef  to  pafs  our  lives  in  an 
agfeeable  and  Vifeful  manner,  enquire  how  thofe 
men  who  have  acquired  renown;  pafled  their^ : 
this  wrll  give  fortitude  to  oUr  minds,  and  refolution 
to  our  virtue  ;  foi*  we  fhall  feldom  find  any  man 
confpicuoufly  gr^atj  whofe  life  w^s^not  marked  by 
fome  extraordintey  difficulties;  at  Jeaftj  whofe 
ifablature  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  fome  peculiar 
llrokes.  Thefe  circumftances 'at*e  What  call  to 
aftion  thofe  excellencies  of  charadter  which  en- 
noble and  perpetuate  names. 

But  this  is  a  fort  of  amufeitient  that  will  not 
always  pleafe :  the  gloom  of  a  winter's  day  may 
ft)  difpofe  the  mind,  and  raake  it  fo  indolent, 
that'  it  ftiall  be  diflatislied  when  it  Contemplates 
fuperioi'  excellence^  becaufe  it  thmks  itfelf  unafcle 
to  equal  or  excel  it.  But  allowing  both^of  th^fe 
-  fources 
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fources  of  amufement  to  fail,  there  is  another  of 
focial  mirth  and  friendlhip,  to  which  we  are 
greatly  indebted  during  thofe  lnont4)s,  when  no 
other  inducement  would  be  fufficient  to  draw 
us  from  home,  if  it  were  not  to  be  happy  in  the 
houfe  of  a  friend  :  here  one  common  complaint 
of  an  intemperate  feafon  gives  a  keener  relifh  to 
thofe  enjoyments  which  mitigate  the  feverily,  and 
make  ample  amends  for  all  the  inconveniencies 
of  it.  I  have  often  feen  a  general  complaint  of 
this  nature  to  be  the  very  means  of  as  general  a 
propofal  for  amufements;  which,havingioiK)cence 
and  mirth  on  their  fide,  have  infenfibly  given  a 
ftronger  rivet  to  all  the  focial  virtues :  fo  that 
when  I  feel  a  cold  nipping  froft  in  the  fevereft 
winter,  I  have  fome  confolation  to  think,  that, 
perhaps,  in  thofe  aflbciations  of  mankind  which 
this  may  caufe,  the  mutual  refentnients  of  friends 
Ihadl  fubfide,  and  benevolence  and  focial  virtue 
diffufe  their  warmeft  influence  through  every 
heart. 

There  is  an  urbanity,  which,  wherf  it  takes 
place,  diflipates  every  gloom,  and  relaxes  all  re- 
llraint,  and  gives  us  to  enjoy  focial  mirth  without 
interruption,  and  domeffic  happinefs  without  re- 
ferve.  And  though  I  am  ready  to  grant,  that 
human  life  is  worthy  the  mod  ferious  attention 

and 
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arid  improvement,  I  cannot  be  brought  to  allow 
that  no  recreations  are  lawful,  and  that  innocent 
trifling  might  not  always  be  allowed.  For  my 
own  part,  I  fee  not  why  the  feverity  of  reafon 
.  fhould  never  permit  the  fmile  of  wit,  and  the 
laugh  of  jocularity ;  nor  why  wifdom  fliould  al- 
ways confift  in  a  contrafted  brow,  as  if  poring 
over  the  records  of  the  dead,  or  pronouncing  the 
fevered  fentence  upon  the  living — If  imagination 
muft  not  fubdue  reafon,  might  not  reafon  regulate 
imagination  ?  Suppofe  every  opportunity  be  taken 
of  exercifing  the  moft  benevolent  virtues  of  the 
human  mind,  we  (hall  find  many  vacancies  lie 
heavy  upon  our  hands,  which  were  furely  much, 
better  filled  by  the  agreeable  fallies  of  wit,  than 
fuffcred  to  pafs  by  as  a  total  blank  of  human  ex- 
iftence. — Mirth  diffufes  its  pleafing  fenfations 
throughout  our  whole  frame,  and  not  only  pro- 
motes a  chearful  and  happy  flow  of  animal  fpirits, 
but  better  difpofes  the  mind  to  all  the  amiable 
offices  of  friendftiip  and  benevolence.  Take  away 
but  thefe  feemingly  inferior  fupports  of  human 
happinefs,  good-nature  and  a  difpofition  to  pleafe, 
and  you  will  find  fome  of  the  nobler  virtues  greatly 
weakened  thereby.  That  amiable  levity  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expreflion)  in  fome,  charms  us 
with  its  eafe,  infpires  every  other  perfon  with  a 
pleafing  chcarfulnefs,  and  introduces  a  freedom. 
K  which 
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which  is  the  very  fpirit  of  fecial  felicity. — ^The 
man  who  makes  me  laugh,  while  virtue  and  in- 
nocence do  not  bluili^  has  laid  the  fureft  foun- 
dation of  my  regards — he  has  in  fome  fort  made 
himfelf  neceffary  to  my  happinefs. 

As  liuman  life  confifts  of  a  -thoufand  opportu- 
nities, perpetually  occurring  to  give  a  lively  turn 
to  imagination,  and  engage  its  aftive  powers  on  the 
fide  of  mirth  and  friendfliip,  the  decent  manner 
of  improving  thefe  by  inmocent  wit  and  amufing 
jocularity,  contains  nothing  that  the  fevereft  cen- 
fure  can  juftly  reprove,  or  the  ftrifleft  moralift 
condemn. 


BROTHERLY  AFFECTION. 

TIMOLEON,  the  Corinthian,  is  a  noble  pat- 
tern of  fraternal  Jove ;  for  being  in  a  battle 
with  the  Argives,  and  feeing  his  brother  fall  down 
dead  with  the  wounds  he  had  received,  he  inftantly 
leaped  over  his  dead  body,  and  with  his  fhield 
protested  it  from  infult  and  plunder ;  and  tho* 
forely  wounded  in  this  generous  enterprize,  he 
vrould  not  by  any  means  retreat  to  a  place  of. 

fafety> 
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fafety,  till  foch  time  as  he  had  feen  the  corpfc 
carried  off  the  field  by  his  friends.  How  happy 
far  Chriftians,  would  they  imitate  this  Heathen, 
and  as  tenderly  fcreen  from  abufe  and  calumny 
the  wounded  reputation  or  dying  honour  of  an 
abfent  or  defencelefs  brother. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


DOCTOR    JOHNSON. 

DOCTOR  Johnson  fitting  one  night  with 
a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
former,  by  way  of  heightening  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  company,  agreed  to  toaft  ordinary 
women  and  match  them  with  ordinary  men.  In 
this  round  one  of  the  ladies  gave  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  Doftor's  old  friend  and  houfe-keeper,  and 
another  matched  her  with  Doftor  Goldfmith. 
This  whimfical  union  fo  pleafed  the  former  lady, 
that  though  (he  h^4  fome  pique  with  the  latter  in 
the  beginning  of  the  night,  fhe  ran  round  the 
table,  kiffed  ,her,  and  faid,flie  forgave  her  every 
thing  that  happened  for  the  a  propos  of  her  laft 

toaft ! 
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toaftf — ^^'Aye,  faysjohnfon!  This  reconciliation 
puts  me  ifi  mind  of  an  obfervation  of  Swift's, — 
that  the  quarrels  of  women  are  made  up  like 
thofe  of  ancient  kings,  ihtrts  aiwayi  an  animal 
facrifced  on  the  occajion. 


INFELICITIES  OF  RETIREMENT 

TO 

MEN  OF  BUSINESS. 

I  Have  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London. 
My  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  (lock 
fmall ;  I  was,  therefore,  a  long  time  bro^^beaten 
and  defpifed  by  thofe  who,  having  more  money, 
thought  they  had  more  merit  than  myfelf.  I  did 
not,  however,  fufFer  my  refentment  to  inftigate 
me  to  any  mean  arts  of  fupplantation,  nor  my 
eagernefs  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indireft 
methods  of  gain ;  I  purfued  my  bufinefs  with  in. 
ccffant  afliduity,  fupported  by  the  hope  of  being 
one  day  richer  than  thofe  who  contemned  me ; 
and  had,  upon  every  annual  review  of  my  books, 
the  fatisfaftion  of  finding  my  fortune  increafed  be- 
yond my  expeftation. 

In 
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In  a  iFew  years  my  induftry  and  probity  were 
fully  recompenfed  ;  my  wealth  was  really  gr^at, 
and  my  reputation  for  wealth  ftill  greater.  I  had 
large  ware-houfes  crowded  with  goods,  and  con- 
fiderable  fums  in  the  public  funds ;  I  was  careffed 
upon  the  Exchange  by  the  moft  epiinent  mei^ 
chants ;  became  the  oracle  of  the  common  coun- 
cil ;  was  folicited  to  engage  in  all  commercial 
undertakings ;  was  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
becoming  in  a  fhort  time  one  of  the  direftors  of 
a  wealthy  company  ;  and,  to  complete  my  merr- 
cantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expenfive  happineft 
of  fining  for  flierifF. 

Riches,  you  know,  eafily  produce  riches  :  when 
I  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I  had  no 
longer  any  obftruftion  or  oppofition  to  fear ;  new 
acquifitions  were  hourly  brought  within  my  reach,  * 
and  I  continued  for  fome  years  longer  to  heap 
thoufands  upon  thoufands. 

At  laft  I  refolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen's  profperity  by  the  purchafe  of  an  eftate 
-  in  the  country,  and  to  clofe  my  life  in  retirement. 
From  the  hour  that  this  defign  entered  my  imagi- 
nation, I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  employment 
^Very  day  more  opprefTive,  and  perfuaded  myfelf 
that  I  was  no  longer  equal  to  perpetual  attention, 

and 
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sind  that  'my  health  would  foon  be  deftroyed  hy 
the  torment  and  diftraclion  of  extenfive  bufinefs. 
I  could  image  to  myfelf  no  happinefs  but  in  va- 
cant jollity,  and  uninterrupted  leifure ;  nor  enter- 
tain my  friends  with  any  other  topic,  than  the 
Vexation  and  uncertainty  of  trade,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs of  rural  privacy. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  declarations,  I  could 
not  at  once  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  thoughts  of 
ceaiing  to  get  money  s  and  though  I  was  every 
.day  inquiring  for  a  purchafe,  I  found,  fome  rear 
fim  for  reje£ling  all  that  were  offered  me;  and,  iu- 
deed,  had  accumulated  fo  many  beauties  and  con- 
veniencies  in  my  idea  of  the  fpot,  where  I  was 
finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps,  the  workl 
might  have  been  travelled  over,  without  difcovery 
of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been  defeftive 
in  fome  particular. 

Thus  I  went  on,  ftill  talking  of  retirement,  and 
ftill  refufing  to  retire  y  my  friends  began  to  laugh 
at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  afliamed  to  trifle  any 
longer  with  my  own  inclinations ;  an  eftate  was 
at  length  purchafed,  I  transferred  my  ftock  to  a 
prudent  young  man  who  had  married  my  daugh- 
ter, went  down  into  the  country,  and  commenced 
lord  of  a  Ipacious  manor. 

Here 
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Here  for  fome  time  I  found  happinefs  equal  t« 
my  expeftation.  I  reformed  the  old  houfe  ac* 
cording  to  the  advice  of  the  beft  architefls,  I 
threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  enctofed 
it  with  palifades,  planted  long  avenues  of  trees, 
filled  a  green-houfe  with  exotic  plants,  dug  a  new 
canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the  old  moat. 

The  fame  of  thefe  expenfive  improvements 
brought  in  all  the  country  to  fee  the  Ihow.  I 
entertained  my  vifitors  with  great  liberality,  led 
them  round  my  gardens,  fliewed  them  my  apart- 
ments, laid  before  them  plans  for  new  decoiia«- 
^ions,  and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of  fome 
and  the  envy  of  others- 

I  was  envied;  but  how  little  can  one  man 
judge  of  the  condition  of  another?  The  time 
was  now  coming,  in  which^  afHuence  and  fplendor 
could  no  longer  make  me  pleafed  with  myfel£ 
J  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  architect 
was  exhaufted ;  I  had  added  one  conveniency  to 
another  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wifh  or  to 
defign  'y  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens,  planted  my 
park,  and  compleated  my  water-works;  and 
wliat  now  remained  to  be  done !  what,  but  to 
look  up  to  turrets,  o(  which,  when  they  were 
once  raifed,  I  had  no  farther  ufe ;  to  range  over 

apartments^ 
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apartments,  where  time  was  tarnifhing  the  fur- 
niture ;  to  (land  by  the  cafcade,  of  which  I  fcarcely 
now  perceived  the  found ;  and  to  watch  the 
growth  of  woods  that  muft  give  their  (hade  to  a 
diftant  generation. 

In  this  gloomy  inaftivity,  is  every  day  begun 
and  ended :  the  happinefs  that  I  have  been  fo 
long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end,  becaufe  ,it  has 
been  procured  ;  I  wander  from  room  to  room  tilt 
I  am  weary  of  myfelf ;  I  ride  out  to  a  neighbouring 
hill,  in  the  centre  of  my  eftate,   from  whence 
all  my  lands  lie  in  profpeft  round  me ;  I  fee  no- 
thing that  I  have  not  feen  before,  and  return  homrf 
difappointed,  though  I  knew  tliat  I  had  nothing  to 
€xpe£l.     In  my  happy  days  of  bufinefs  I  had  been 
accuftomed  to  rife  early  in  the  morning;   and 
remember  the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  night 
came  fo  foon  upon  me,  and  obliged  me  for  a  few 
hours  to  fhut  out  affluence  and  profperity.      I 
now  feldom  fee  the  rifing  fun,  but  to  tell  him, 
with  the  fallen  angel,  "  how  I  hate  his  beams/* 
I  w^e  from  fleep  as  to  langour  or  irnprifonment, 
and  have  no  employment  for  the  firft  hour  but 
to  confider  by  what  art  I  Ihall  rid  myfelf  of  the 
fecond.     I  protraft  the  breakfaft  as  long  as  I  can, 
becaufe  when  it  is  ended  I  have  no  call  for  my 
attention,  till  I  can  with  fome  degree  of  decency- 
grow 
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grow  impatient  for  hiy  dinner.  If  I  could  dine 
all  my  life,  I  fhould  be  happy ;  I  eat  not  becaufe 
I  am  hungry,  but  becaufe  I  am  idle ;  but,  alas ! 
the  time  quickly  comes  when  I  c^  eat  no  longer ; 
and  fo  ill  does  my  conftitution  fecond  my  in- 
clination, that  I  cannot  bear  ftrong  liquors :  feven 
hours  muft  th^n  be  endured  before  1  fliall  fup ; 
but  fupper  comes  at  laft,  the  more  welcome,  as  it 
4s  in  a  fliort  time  fucceeded  by  fleep. 

Such  is  the  happindfs,  the  hope  of  which  fe- 
duced  me  from  the  duties  and  pleafures  of  & 
mercantile  life.  I  fhall  be  told  by  thofe  who  read 
my  narrative,  that  there  are  many  means  of  in* 
nocent  amufement,  and  many  fchemes  of  ufefal 
employment,  which  I  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
known ;  and  that  nature  and  art  have  provided 
pleafures,  by  which,  without  the  drudgery  of 
fettled  bufinefs,  the  aftive  may  be  engaged,  the 
folitary  foothed,  and  the  focial  entertained. 

Thefe  arts  I  have  tried.  When  firft  I  took 
poflTeffion  of  my  eftate,  in  conformity  to  the  tafte 
of  my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and  nets,  filled 
my  kennel  with  dogs  and  my  ftable  with  horfes ; 
but  a  little  experience  fliewed  me,  that  thefe  in- 
ftruments  of  rural  felicity,  would  afford  me  few 
gratifications.     I  never  fhot  but  to  mifs  the  mark, 
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and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  was  afraid  of  the  fire 
of  my  own  gun.     I  could  difcover  no  mufic  in 
the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could  diveft  myfelf  of 
pity  for  the  animal  whofe  peaceful  and  inoffenfive 
life  was  facrificed  to  our  fport.    I  was  not,  indeed, 
always  at  leifure  to  refleft  upon  her  danger  ;  for 
my  horfe,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  chace,  did 
not  always  regard  my  choice  either  of  fpeed  or 
way,  but  leaped  hedges  and  ditches  at  his  own 
difcretion,  and  hurried  me  along  with  the  dogs, 
to  the  great  diverfion  of  my  brother  fportfmen. 
His  eagernefs  of  purfuit  once  incited  him  to  fwim 
a  river ;  and  I  had  leifure  to  refolve  in  the  water 
that  I  would  never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the 
deftruftion  of  a  hare. 

I  then  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and  by 
the  direftion  of  the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weeks  a 
clofet  elegantly  fumifhed.  You  will,  perhaps,  be 
furprifed  when  I  tell  you,  that  when  once  I  had 
ranged  them  according  to  their  fizes,  and  piled 
them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  had  received  all 
the  pleafure  which  they  could  give  me.  I  am 
not  able  to  excite  in  myfelf  any  curiofity  after 
events  which  have  been  paffed,  and  in  which  I 
can  therefore,  have  n6  intereft:  I  am  utterly  un- 
concerned to  know  whether  Tully  or  Demofthenes 
excelled  in  oratory ;  whether  Hannibal  loft  Italy 

by 
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by  his  own  negligence  or  the  corruption  of  his 
countrymen.  I  have  no  fkill  in  controverfial 
learning,  nor  can  conceive  why  fo  many  volumes 
ihould  have  been  written  upon  queftions,  which 
I  have  lived  fo  long  and  fo  happily  without  un- 
derftanding.  I  once  refolved  to  go  through  the 
volumes  relating  to  the  office  of  juftice  of  the 
peace,  but  found  them  fo  crabbed  and  intricate, 
that  in  lefs  than  a  month  I  defifted  in  defpair, 
and  refolved  to  fupply  my  deficiences  by  paying 
a  competent  falary  to  a  Ikilful  clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  for 
fome  time  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe  of  vifits 
with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen:  but  though 
they  are  eafily  brought  about  me  by  better  wine 
than  they  can  find  at  any  other  houfe,  I  am  not 
much  relieved  by  their  converfation ;  they  have 
no  fkill  in  commerce  or  the  flocks,  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  families  or  the  fac- 
tions of  the  country  -,  fo  that  when  the  firft  civi- 
lities are  over,  Jhey  jafually  talk  to  one  another, 
and  I  am  left  alone  in  the  midft  of  the  company. 
Though  I  cannot  drink  myfelf,  I  am  obliged  tp 
encourage  the  circulation  of  the  glafs ;  their  mirth 
grows  more  turbulent  and  obftreperous ;  and 
before  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  I  am  fick 
with  difguft,  and,  perhaps,  reproached  yrith  my 
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fobriety,  or  by  fome  fly  infinuations  infulted  as 
acit. 

Such  is  Ae  life  to  which  I  am  condemned  by 
a  foolifh  endeavour  id  be  happy  by  imitation; 
fuch  is  the  happinefs  to  which  I  plcafed  myfelf 
with  approaching,  and  which  I  confidered  as  the 
chief  end  of  my  cares  and  my  labours.  I  toiled 
year  after  year  with  cheerfulnefs,  in  expectation 
of  the  happy  hour  in  which  I  might  be  idle  :  the 
privilege  of  idlenefs  is  attained,  but  has  not 
brought  with  it  the  bleffing  of  tranquillity. 


A  SERIOUS  ANECDOTE. 

AN  ancient  author  relates,  that  a  company  of 
vain  and  profligate  perfons  having  been 
drinking  and  inflaming  their  blood,  in  a  tavern 
at  Bofton,  in  New-England,  upon  feeing  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Cotton,  a  p^ous  and  amiable  minifter,  coming 
•along  the  flireet,  one  of  them  told  his  companion, 
.«  rU  go,  and  play  a  trick  upon  old  Cotton.'' 
Accordingly  he  approached  him,  and  crofliing  his 
way,  whifp^red  in  his  ear,  "  Cotton,  thou  art^n 
old  fool.**-— ^*  True"  (replied  Mr.  Cotton)  « I  con^ 
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fefs  I  am  fo ;  the  Lord  make  both  me  and  thee 
wifer  then  we  are ;  even  wife  to  fakation  !'*  ftruck 
with  his  anfwer,  the  man  related  it  to  his  aifociates^ 
and  notwithftanding  their  then  fituation,  it  failed 
not  to  caft  a  damp  upon  their  fpirits  in  the  midft 
of  their  frolics. 


THE    EXEMPLARY   SON: 

A  Moral  Tale. 

THE  ill  treatment  and  injuries  which  fome 
children  receive  from  their  parents,  without 
having  deferved  their  fevere  proceedings,  are 
fufficient  to  diveft  them  of  all  filial  aifFeftion,  and 
to  drive  them  to  behave  in  a  very  undutiful  man- 
ner. When  thofe  children  who  have  had  the 
moft  irritating  provocations,  return  good  for  evil, 
in  confequence  of  the  diftreffes  of  their  cruel  pa- 
rents, and  fly  to  give  them  all  the  relief  in  their 
*power,  they  are  furely  entitled  to  the  higheft  eu- 
logiums,  as  they  are  then  truly  ornamental  to 
human  nature;  the  higheft  ornaments  to  it,  by 
proving  themfelves  to  be  more  than  nominal, — to 
be  real  Chriftians. 

Charle$ 
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Charles  Rowley,  the  fon  of  an  emiiient  mer- 
chant m  the  focond  city  in  England,  had,  till  h^ 
entered  into  his  feventeenth  year,  all  the  reafon  in 
the  world  to  think  himfelf  peculiarly  happy  in  a 
father,  as  that  father  not  only  djd  every  thing  he 
could  think  of  to  make  his  prefent  life  happy, 
but  feemed  to  employ  no  fmall  part  of  his  time 
_  in  fcheming  the  moft  probable  foundation  for 
his  future  felicity* 

Unfortunately  for  poor  Charles,  about  that 
junfture  he  loft  his  mother.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
lament  her  deceafe  with  filial  concern,  as  (he  had 
ncvev  diftinguiflied  him  with  any  proofs  of  ]ier 
maternal  love,  (having  beftowed  all  her  lovp  of  that 
kind  upon  a  younger  brother  of  his,  whofe  un- 
timely death  had  haflened  her  own,)  but  he  CQuLd 
not  help  being  very  fenfibly  affefled  by  it,  as  it  • 
left  his  father  (who  was  heartily  tired  of  her,  and 
had  a  fecond  wife  in  his  eye)  at  liberty  to  m^xry 
again. 

The  lady  whom  Mr.  Rowley,  for  fome  time 
before  his  much-wifhed-for  releafe,  had  pitched 
upon  for  his  fecond,  was  a  jolly  handfome  widow, 
tod  did  not  want  underftanding.  She  had,  indeed, 
made  a  number  of  bold  pufhes,  in  order  to  re- 
enter the  marriage  ftate,  (with  lucrative  views,j 

as 
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as  fhe  had  only  a  fmall,  precarious  income,  for 
the  fupport  of  herfelf  and  a  ,couple  of  full-grown 
children.  All  her  efforts,  however,  were  fruitlefs. 
In  vain  did  fhe  fet  off  her  perfon  and  her  mind  to 
the  befl  advantage,  as  fhe  had  not  only  the  flrait- 
xicfs  of  her  circumflances,  but  two  dead  weights, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  to  retard  the  execution  of  her 
matrimonial  defigns.  She  had,  it  is  true,  many 
admirers ;  and  there  were  feveralmen  who,  being 
in  eafy  fituations,  would  have  overlooked  her  pe- 
cuniary deficiencies,  but  they  could  not  bring 
themfelves  to  marry  her  with  all  her  growing  in- 
cumbrances. 

When  Mr.  Rowley,  therefore,  after  having  feea 
the  remains  of  his  dear  wife  decently  depofited  in 
a  family  vault,  made  his  amorous  addrefTes  to  her, 
(he  gave  him  the  mofl  delicate  encouragement, 
(quite  weary  of  her  widowhood,  not  a  little  alfo 
mortified  at  the  length  of  it,)  and  kindly  confented 
to  take  him  for  better  and  for  worfe,  the  moment 
he  could  marry  her  without  flying  in  the  face  of 
•decorum. 

Very  foon  after  his  father's  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Broughton,  Charles  perceived  a  difpiriting  cool- 
;nefs  in  his  behaviour  to  him ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time 
afterwards,  difcovered  hardly  any  traces  of  that 
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paternal  regard  which  had  rendered  him  the  hap- 
pieft  of  fons.  The  alteration  he  perceived  was  the 
more  afflifting,  as  the  children  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  married  fliared  the  regard  of  which 
he  regretted  the  lofs :  to  them  his  carriage  was 
partially  parental ;  to  him  he  ceafed  in  his  car- 
riage to  be  a  father. 

Mr.  Rowley,  before  his  fecond  marriage,  had 
intended  to  bring  up  his  fon  to  his  own  bufinefs, 
and  under  his  own  eye ;  but,  at  the  inftigation  of 
his  wife,  fent  him  to  an  uncle  he  had  in  London 
by  the  mother's  fide,  in  the  fame  branch  of  com- 
merce, to  finifli  his  probationary  years  in  the 
coynting-houfe.  Mrs.  Rowley  having  procured 
the  removal  of  Charles,  and  by  that  removal  the 
fubftitution  of  her  fon  in  his  room,  was  mighty 
well  fatisfied  with  her  addrefs ;  and  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  who  had  always  feen  fomething  very  pro- 
mifing  in  his  nephew,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard,  received  him  with  equal  fatisfaftion. 

Mrs.  Rowley,  however,  pleafed  as  (he  was 
with  the  departure  of  Charles  from  a  houfe  in 
which  file  wanted  not  to  fee  any  of  her  hufband's 
relations,  doubly  pleafed  with  the  progrefs  which 
her  Harry  made  in  his  affeftions  by  his  artful  ber 
haviour  (confiderably  aflifted  by  her  political  lec- 
tures,) 
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turcs,)  was  fo  much  mortified  and  alarmed  at  the 
encomiums,  Mr.  Brownlow  lavifhed  on  his  nephew, 
in  almoft  every  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  that 
flie  had  the  ftrongeft  defire  imaginable  to  prevent 
a  continuance  of  them.  She  was  mortified  by 
thofe  encomiums,  becaufe  Ihe  felt,  in  fpite  of  all 
her  prejudices  againft  the  perfon  on  whom  they 
w^ere  beftowed,  the  juftnefs  of  them ;  and  alarmed, 
becaufe  fhe  was  apprehenfive  of  their  •  operating 
upon  his  father's  mind  in  a  manner  moft  dif- 
agreeable  to  her.  She  was,  at  firft,  contented 
with  his  difmiffion,  fhe  now  wilhed  for  his  being 
difinherited,  and,  to  arrive  at  the  completion  of 
that  wi(h,  was  the  whole  employment  of  her 
thoughts. 

Having  a  head  naturally  fertile  in  expedients, 
and  being  pufhed  on  by  ftimulations  fufficiently 
obvious,  fhe  in  a  little  time  put  things  into  a  train 
which  feemed  to  infure  her  fuccefs.  A  female 
friend  of  her*s  in  London,  to  whom  fhe  com- 
municated her  wifhes  and  her  fchemes,  returned 
the  following  anfwer  to  the  epiflle  which  con- 
tained them ;  laconic,  but  to^he  purpofe  :  "  I  do 
not  at  all  wonder  at  your  wifhes,  and  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  forward  your  fchemes :  George 
will  do  the  bufinefs  required,  I  dare  fay,  with 

a  great 
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a  great  deal  of  pleafurc.     More  in  my  next : 
going  to  drefs  for  Ranelagh." 

ITicfe  few  lines  were  fatisfaftory  enough  to 
Mrs.  Rowley,  as  they  convinced  her  of  her  friend's 
readinefs  to  be  ferviceable  to  her  in  an  affair 
which  Ihe  had  extremely  at  heart ;  but  (he  could 
not  help  anxioufly  defiring  to  hear  that  the  pro- 
pofed  defigns  were  in  a  way  to  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. 

By  the  very  next  poft  Mrs.  Rowley  received  a 
longer  letter  from  Mifs  Morrifon,  and  the  perufal 
of  it  filled  her  with  the  utmoft  flattering  expec- 
tations ;  the  conclufion  of  it  fhe  read  feveral  times 
with  renewed  ddight.  "  George  likes  your 
fcheme  prodigioufly,  and  is  refolved  to  drive  at 
an  intimacy  with  young  Rowley,  with  whom  he  is 
at  prefcnt  but  (lightly  acquainted.  He  tells  mc 
that  he  will  Jay  any  wager  he  draws  him  into  a 
idickusfcrape:  You  know,  T  believe,  what  George 
means  by  fuch  a  one.  If  old  Brownlow  (fays  he) 
does  not  write  foon  to  his  father  in  a  diflferent 
ftyle,  ivhen  I  have  had  him  under  my  hands,  i 
will  give  up  all  pretenfions  to  a  frolic." 

George  Morrifon  was  a  city-buck,  clerk  to  an 
Italian  merchant  in  Mrs.  Rowley's  neighbourhood: 

bv 
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by  his  fpirited  proceedings,  Mrs.  Rowley  fondly 
hoped  that  Charles  would  not  only  lofe  his  uncle'^ 
regard  for  him,  but  entirely  deprive  himfelf  of  his' 
father's  efteem. 

Unhappily  for  Charles,  he  fell,  thoughtlefs, 
into  the  fnares  fpread  for  him  by  his  new  friend, 
to  whom  he  became  fo  ftrongly  attached,  that 
his  uncle  was  alarmed ;  imagining,  and  not  with- 
out reafon,  that  his  intimacy  with  young  Morrifon 
could  not  be  attended  with  any  good,  but  might 
with  many  bad  confequenees. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  however,  though  he  was 
alarmed  at  his  nephew's  violent  connexion  with 
his  favourite  companion,  did  not  for  a  while 
throw  out  the  fmalleft  hint  concerning  his  own 
difapprobation  of  it,  as  he  never  heard  of  his 
committing  any  capital  irregularities  abroad^  nor 
4pould  fairly  corre£l  hini  for  any  diforderly  pro- 
ceedings at  home ;  but,  on  his  (laying  out  one 
evening  the  whole  night,  and  returning  the  next 
morning  rather  in  a  fluttered  condition,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  lefturing  him  in  a  ferious  manner 
(in  a  manner  equally  ferious  and  fenfible)  on  the 
impropriety,  not  to  fay  imprudence,  of  his  con- 
idufl::  concluding  his  lefture,  in  which  admo- 
nitions and  reproofs  were  judicioufly  intermixed 

with 
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with  the  moft  eameft  entreaties,  to  break  off  all 
acquaintance  with  George  Morrifon,  to  whofe 
overpowering  temptations  and  perfuailons  he 
imputed  the  very  cenfurable  indifcretion  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty. 

Charles,  during  the  kind  and  falutary  lefilure, 
which  his  uncle  addreffed  to  him,  felt  all  the 
poignancy  of  his  reproof,  and  liftened  with  great 
attention  to  his  admonitions.  At  the  conclufion 
of  it  he  repeatedly  promifed  to  comply  with  his 
entreaties.  Heartily  afliamed,  indeed,  of  the 
tranfaftions  of  the  night,  into  which  he  had  been 
decoyed  by  his  felfe  friend,  his  promifes  were  cer- 
tainly fincere.  It  was  the  want  of  refolution, 
more  than  the  want  of  a  good  heart,  which  made 
hun  aft  in  oppofition  to  them. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  fatisfied  with  his  nephew's  con- 
trition and  affurances,  told  him  that  he  would  not 
acquaint  his  father  with  what  had  happened  to 
his  difgrace  and  difadvantage ;  but  added,  **  I 
will  not,  Charles,  make  another  concealment  of 
the  fame  kind." 

Mr.  Brownlow  kept  his  promife  religioufly,  and 
mentioned  not  a  fyllable  of  Charles's  imprudent 
behaviour  to  his  father  3  but  Mr.  Rowley  was, 

not- 
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notwithftanding,  fully  informed  of  it  (from  what 
quarter  may  eafily  be  gueffed,)  and  the  information 
was  accompanied  with  a  number  of  inflammatory 
circumftances.  Thofe  circumftances  forcibly  co- 
operated with  the  malignant  reports  previoufly 
circulated  within- his  hearing  to  his  fon's  prejudice, 
fnapped  every  weakened  thread  of  paternal  af- 
fe£lion.  "  I  renounce  him  for  ever :  let  his  uncle 
keep  him  if  he  pleafes.  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him."  Such  was  his  fliort,  but 
fevere  determination, 

Mrs.  Rowley,  though  flie  pretended,  with  a 
wcll-affefted  hypocrify,  to  be  extremely  forry  at 
the  above-mentioned  refolution  of  her  hufband, 
was  fecretly  rejoiced  at  it,  as  it  completed  the  con- 
queft  to  which  flie  had  long  afpired. 

In  confequence  of  his  final  and  unfatherly  de- 
termination, Mr.  Rowley  wrote  a  fharp  letter  to 
Charles,  and  fent  by  the  fame  poft,  a  pretty 
rough  one  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  for  having  deceived 
him  by  a  falfe  account  of  his  fon's  behaviour. 
Charles  was  very  deeply  afFefted  by  his  letter,  and 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  exceedingly  forry  to  find  him- 
felf  feverely  treated  for  a  deception  of  which,  as 
his  intentions  were  laudable,  he  was  not  aftiamed; 
doubly  forry  to  find  that  his  nephew^s  indifcretion 

had 
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|iad  been  commmHcated  to  his  father  with  the 
moft  malevolent  aggravations,  and  that  the  ma- 
levolence of  the  informant  had  totally  excluded 
him  from  his  patepnal  regard  and  proteftion.  lT>e 
concern,  however,  was,  in  a  very  fhort  timci 
confiderably  encreafed. 

Charles,  having  unfufpeftingly  imparted  to 
George  the  contents  of  his  father's  cruel  letter 
to  him,  and  fignified  his  defign  of  going  down  to 
Briftol  immediately,  in  order  to  exculpate  him- 
felf  in  perfon  from  the  vefy  uiifufl:  allegations 
which  had  been  made  againft  him,  was  ftrongly 
urged  by  his  friend  to  carry  his  defigix  into  exe* 
cution.  "  ril  go  with  you,  Charles,"  added  he» 
**  and  fwetfr  through  thick  and  thin  for  you/' 

They  let  out  accordingly  together,  but  with  very 
different  views.  Charles  fincerely  intended  to 
make  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  to  recover  his  fa- 
ther's ertcem :  George  as  fincerely  wiftied  to 
widen  the  breach  between  them ;  and  flattered 
himfelf,  with  an  execrable  fatisfa£i:ion,that  his  new 
frolic  would  do  his  bufinefs  with  his  uncle.  George 
loved  mifchief  in  every  Ihape;  and  the  leffons 
which  he  received  from  his  fifl^r,  in  clofe  alliance 
^with  Mrs.  Rowley,  were  not  thrown  away  upon 
him  y  he  paid  but  too  much  attention  to  them* 

Poor 
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Poor  Chtirles,  by  the  commiflion  of  a  fecond 
indifcretion,  lefs  venial  than  the  firft,  liad  the 
mortification,  the  mifery,  to  find  himfelf  aban- 
doned by  his  uncle,  as  well  as  by  his  father.  The 
difcovery  which  he,  at  the  fame  time,  made  of  his 
friend's  treacherous  behaviour,  fliarpened  every 
pang  which  he  felt  from  the  defertion  of  his  fa- 
ther and  his  uncle :  from  the  former  he  hardly 
expefted,  though  he  earneftly  wifhed  for  it,  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  when  he  undertook  his  jour- 
ney ;  but  he.  hoped  to  meet  with  a  parent  in  the 
latter  at  his  return,  little  imagining  what  an  ini** 
quitous  plot  had  been  formed  to  clofe  the  hands, 
and  to  harden  the  hearts  of  them  both  againft  him, 

Charles  w^as  feverely  fhaken  by  the  dlftrefles 
into  which  George  had  plunged  him,  but  they  * 
did  not  drive  him  to  defpain  7Tie  confcioufnefs 
of  having  been  more  finned  againft  than  finning, 
fupported  his  fpirits,  and  he  determined  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  gain  a  fubfiftence  by 
his  own  induftry.  That  refolution  was  certainly 
a  commendable  one,  equally  fo  was  his  refolu- 
tion to  have  no  farther  connections  with  Morri- 
fon  of  ady  kind  whatever. 

While  he  was  confidering  one  day  to  w^hoiu 
of  all  his  uncle's  commercial  acquaintance  he 

fhould 
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fhould  apply,  a  gentleman,  who  had  dealings 
now  and  then  with  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  who  had 
always  behaved  in  a  manner  partially  obliging  to 
him,  furprifed  him  with  a  vifit.  Mr.  Howell, 
(that  was  the  gentleman's  name)  after  having  ex- 
plained the  caufe  of  his  abrupt  appearance,  of- 
fered to  fend  him,  under  the  care  of  a  brother 
of  his,  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Charles  embraced  the  offer,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  friendly  one,  and  might  be  pro- 
duftive  of  very  fortunate  confequences ;  but  he 
could  not  reftrain  himfelf  from  mixing  wonder 
with  his  gratitude.  *^  I  am  fufficiently  thanked," 
faid  Mr.  Howell,  flopping  him  in  the  midft  of 
his  grateful  efFufions :  "  You  feem  to  be  furprifed 
at  this  proof  of  my  friendftilp  for  you,  after  the 
indifcretions  which  you  have  committed.  I  am 
ftrongly  difpofed  to  be  your  friend,  becaufe  I 
really  believe  you  would  not  have  been  guilty  of 
them,  had  you  not  been  connefted  with  George 
Morrifon:  by  him  you  have  been  extremely  ill 
ufed,  and  I  have  great  reafon  to  think,  that  your 
removal  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  him  will 
of  itfelf  be  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  you.  I 
leave  you,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  your  voyage 
without  delay." 

When 
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When  he  .had  finilhed  his  preparations,  gene- 
roufly  aflifted  by  his  new  and  ♦fincere  friend,  he 
made  feveral  attempts  .to  fee  his  father,  whom  :he 
ftill  loved,  attributing  all  his  unkindnefe  to  him 
to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies ;  but,  ;by  the 
vigilance  of  his  jealous  and  avaricious  mother-in- 
law,  his  very  filial  attempts  were  rendered  fruitlefs. 
He  was  forced  to  fet  fail  from  England  without 
that  blefling  for  which  he  anxioufly  longed. 

While  Charles  was,  by  a  combination  of  happy 
circumftances,  raifing  a  fortune  with  honour  at 
iBengal,  his  father  was,  by  a  train  of  .unmerited 
difappointments,  reduced  to  fo  low  a  condition, 
-that  he  wasbutjuft  able  to  exift. 

The  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances  he  bore 
with  the  philofophy  of  a  Chriftian ;  but,  as  a  man, 
as  a  parent,  he  was  fometimes.fcarce  able  to  ,en- 
jdure  the  recolleftion  of  his  cruel  behaviour  to  a 
/on,  who  had  not,  with  all  his  failings,  deferved  the 
.treatment  he  received  from  him.    Smote  :by  re- 
/morfe,pne  day,  he  wrote  a  very  penitential  letter  to 
".Ch^l'ks,  in  whigh>  after  having  given  a  :full  ac- 
count of  his  diftrefsful  fituation,  he  declaredlhat, 
reduced  as  he  was,  he  could  even  make  himfelf 
chappy  .with  his  fcajity  income,   if  he  .ha4  the 
.baf|pinQfs^.of  ;foldipg:J]iiin,}n,biSir?pe.«^^^    ^rms. 

N  Charles 
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Charles  was  deeply  affe£led  by  his  father's  letter^ 
by  which  he  found  that  his  pecuniary  misfortunes 
had  been  occafioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
uncle;   and  that  his  remorfe,   with    regard  to 
him,   arofe  from  the  confeffion  his  mother-in- 
law  made  a  little  before  her  death,  having  been 
thrown  into  a  dangerous  illnefs  by  the  failure  of 
all  her  avaricious  fchemes,  added  to  the  irritating 
behaviour  of  her  own  children.    The  moment  he 
had  read  his  father's  letter,  almoft  blinded  with 
tears  of  pity  and  filial  love.     Charles  determined 
to  remove  himfelf,  and  his  effeQs,  by  the  very  firft 
opportimity,   to  his  native  country.      He  was 
foon  enabled  to  execute  his  defign :  he  was  in  a 
fhort  time  under  fail;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  ex- 
prefs  the  impatience  he  difcovered  to  fet  his  foot 
upon  the  Englifh  (hore.  . 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  haftened  with  an 
encreafed  impatience  to  the  obfcure  village  in 
which  his  father  was  meanly  accommodated  with 
the  bare  necefTaries  of  life,  and,  after  an  interview, 
(not  to  be  defcribed,  but  which  did  honour  to 
them  both)  condu6ted  him  to  a  more  fuitabfe 
apartment. 

By  fettling  a  very  handfoihe  annuity  upon  his 
father^  Charles  made  himfelf  appear  in  a  very  ad- 
vantageous 
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vantageous  light ;  but  his  afFeftionate  and  dutiful 
deportment,  ftill  more  than  his  generous  be- 
haviour, after  what  had  happened,  occafionedhis 
being  called  by  every  body  who  knew  him, — by 
every  body  who  heard  of  his  uncommon  carriage* 
the  Exe^pl0Ty  Son. 


ANECDOTE  OF  VAN  TRUMP. 

DURING  the  heat  of  a  naval  engagement 
between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets. 
Trump  being  exceflively  thirfty,  called  for  a  bowl 
of  wine,  which  his  fervant  had  no  fooner  de- 
livered him,  but  a  cannon  ball  took  his  hand  off 
juft  as  he  was  retiring  from  his  matter.  The 
brave  Admiral,  touched  with  a  noble  compaflion, 
fpilt  the  wine  on  the  deck,  faying,  "  It  is  not  fit  I 
fliould  quench  my  third  with  the  blood  of  a 
faithful  fervant."  Aiid  as  foon  as  he  had  fpoke 
thefe  words,  a  bullet  took  from  hhn  the  power  of 
^ver  drinking  again. 


AN 
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AN  INSTANCE  OF  GENEROSITY 

IN 

Mr.WIL^  the  actor. 

* 

AS  Mr.  WiLKS  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  ca- 
lamity feldom  complained  without  relief, 
the  following  aft  of  benevolence  may  be  thought 
deferving  of  recital. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman  educated  at  Dublin^ 
being  hindered,  by  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech, 
^m  engaging  in  orders,  for  which  hisr  friends 
defigned  him,  left  his  own  country,  and  came  to 
London  in  queft  of  employment,  but  found  his 
Solicitations  fruitlefs,  and  his  neceffities  every  day 
more  prefling.  In  this  diftrefs  he  wrote  a  tragedy^ 
and  offered  it  to  the  players,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
jefted.  Thus  were  bis  laft  hopes  defeated,  and  he 
bad  no  other  profpeft  than  of  the  moft  deplorable 
poverty.  But  Mr.  Wilks  thought  his  per- 
formance, tho'  not  perfeft,  at  leaft  worthy  of 
fome  reward,  and  therefore  offered  him  a  benefit. 
This  favour  he  improved  with  fo  much  diligence, 
that  the  houfe  afforded  him  a  confiderable  fum,' 
with  which  he  went  to  Leyden,  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  3  and  profecuted  his  defiga 

with 
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TV'ith  fo  much  diligence  and  fuccefs,  that  when 
Dr.  Boerhaave  was  defired  by  the  Czarina  to  recom- 
mend proper  perfons  to  introduce  into  Ruffia  the 
praftice  and  ftudy  of  phyfic.  Dr.  Smith  was  one 
of  thofe  whbm  he  felefted.  fie  had  a  confi- 
derabJe  penfion  fettled  on  him  on  his  arrival,  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  phyficians  at  •  the  RujQian 
pourt. 


AMELIA: 


FRATERNAL  LOVE. 

A  MELIAGrant  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Grant,  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
in  a  remote  corner  of  this  ifland.  Sir  Charles, 
after  a  military  fervice  of  many  ye^rs,  retired 
at  the  age  of  fifty  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  eafy 
competency,  and  the  rational  felicities  of  do 
meftic  life.  Lady  Grant  was  one  of  the  moft 
excellent  of  women,  and  (he  had  educated  Ame- 
lia  on  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  which  had  enlarged 
her  own  mind.  It  was  ia  a  fweetly  retired  fitua- 
tion,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  that  Colonel 
Grant  had  taken  up  his  refidence,  within  a  raile 

4>f  the  fea  coaft,  but  far  from  the  habitation  of 

•»       .     '       ... 

any 
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any  pcrfon  with  whom  a  fecial  intcrcourfe  could 
be  held.  In  this  folitude,  far  from  the  bufy  haunts 
of  men,  this  amiable  family  lived  till  Amelia  had 
juft  completed  her  nineteenth  year.  At  this 
jun£lure  a  (hip  was  wrecked  on  the  coaft^  and 
many  of  the  crew  perifhed.  Colonel  Grant,  with 
the  affiftance  of  his  domeftics,  afforded  every  pof- 
fible  relief  to  the  furvivers.  One  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  thrown  on  fhore,  lay  as  dead, 
till  the  humane  fervices  of  the  Colonel  and  his 
family  reftored  him  to  his  fenfes.  He  was  con- 
veyed, with  the  other  perfons  who  had  been  pre^ 
ferved,  to  the  ColoneFs  houfe,  where  they  re-^ 
mained  a  few  days  to  refrefh  themfelves,  and  then 
took  a  grateful  leave  of  their  benefaftors;  all  but 
Mr.  Leffie,  (for  that  was  the  young  fhranger'3 
name,)  who  felt  an  attachment  for  which  he 
could  not  account :  he  therefore  feigned  an  indif^ 
polition,  and  took  leave  of  hixS  companions,  pro- 
mifing  to  follow  them  to  Lcmdon  in  a  few  days. 
They  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  Leffie  difcovered 
the  caufe  of  his  diforder.  He  read  in  the  eyes 
of  Amelia  a  language  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  ftranger,  and  found  in  every  feature  of  her 
fweet  face  the  irrefiftible  tyranny  love. 

Leffie  was  a  man  of  too  much  honour,  what- 
ever his  feelings  might  be,  to  engage  in  a  clan^ 

deftine 
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deftine  addrefs  to  the  daughter  of  his  benefaStor. 
He  immediately  made  Colonel  Grant  the  confi- 
dent of  his  paflion.  The  Colonel  communicated 
the  young  gcntleman^s  fentiments  to  his  Lady, 
and  (he  informed  her  daughter  of  Mr.  Leffie's 
prepoffeflion  in  her  favour. 

This  is  the  honourable  way  of  making  loveLi 
and  if  gallants  In  general  would  addrefs  themfelves 
to  the  father,  or  mother,  before  they  feek  to  gain 
the  affeftions  of  the  daughter,  we  fhould  not 
hear  of  fo  many  unhappy  matches.  The  trueft, 
the  moft  lading  love,  will  fucceed  to  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  having  difcharged  the  filial  duties. 

Mifs  Grant  had  beheld  young  Leflie  with  an 
eye  of  more  than  common  regard ;  there  could  be 
therefore  not  a  moment's  hefitation  in  her  com- 
pliance with  the  wifhes  of  her  parents.  Though 
Amelia  poffeffed  a  difpofition  fo  prompt  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  every  duty,  that  fhe  would  have  fa- 
crificed  much  of  her  own  happinefs  to  have  ad- 
vanced the  repofe  of  her  father  and  mother,  yet 
Ihe  could  not  but  be  happy  to  find  their  fenti- 
ments in  a  perfeft  coincidence  with  her  own.  In 
a  word,  it  was  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  admit 
Mr.  Leffie's  addrefles* 

Ceremony 
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Cerdmony  is  a   fuperfluous  attendant,   when 
good  fenfe,  reafon,  and  virtue,  form  the  company. 
A  few  weeks  only  were  walled  in  the  idle  cere- 
mony of  courtfliip,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  cele- 
brating the  nuptials  of  the  happy  pair.     Referve 
was  now  thrown  afide :    all  parties  confidered 
themfelves  as  advancing  to  a  period  which  would 
i^ncreafe  and  continue  their  felicity;  but  there 
was  an  event  in  the  hands  of  time  to  dafh  the 
flowing  bowl  from  the  thirfty  mouth.     It  was  hi- 
therto only  known  that  Mr.  Leflie  had  been  a 
fuccefsful  voyage,  and  that  he  was  returned  to 
enjoy  his  good  fortune  in  his  native  ifland. — ^The 
day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage.     Sir  Charles  was 
gone  to  Exeter  to  purchafe  a  licence  for  the  wed- 
ding :    Lady  Grant  and  the  young  couple  were 
engaged  in  an  agreeable  converfation  onthe  prof- 
pe£t  of  the  approaching  felicity ;  when  her-Lady- 
Ihip,  in  the  gaiety  of  her  heart,  faid,  "  We  knq  w 
little  of  you  yet,  Mr.  Leflie  ;  we  have  taken  you 
in  a  ftranger  and  an  outcaft,  and  are  about  tp 
-adopt  you  for  our  fon;   pray  let  us  know  who 
•you  are?"  "Madam,"  faid  Leffie,  "I  (hould  be 
glad  to  comply  with  your  requeft,  if  it  were  in 
my  power;  but  I  hardly  know  who,  or  what  I 
am:  I  have  heard  that  I  am  defcendcd  from  an 
honourable  family,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 

having 


having  been  a  virtuous  one,  from  the  warmth  of 
the  attachment  which  binds  me  to  the  kindred 
virtues  of  your's.  This  paper.  Madam,  will  in- 
form you  of  all  that  I  myfelf  know  refpe£ling  my 
origin :  if  I  (hould  ever  be  happy  enough  to  learn 
more,  depend  on  it  that  my  difcoveries  (hall  not 
be  a  moment  concealed  froni  thofe  to  whom  I  lay 
under  fuch  unbounded  obligations." — ^Thus  fay- 
ing, he  delivered  a  paper  into  her  hands,  con- 
taining the  following  words :  "  Let  the  child  with 
whom  this  is  delivered,  when  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  difcretion,  be  informed,  that  he  is  the  only 
fon  of  Roderick  Leffie,  Efq  -,  of  the  Shire  of 
Fife,  by  his  wife  Margaret  Sinclair ;  but  charge 
the  youth  to  keep  this  circumftance  a  fecret  as 
long  as  he  ihall  refide  in  Scotland.*' 

Lady  Grant  having  cad  her  eyes  on  the  paper, 
fixed  them  for  a  moment  on  Mr.  Leflie,  hefjtated, 
trembled,  turned  pale,  and  fainted.  It  was  fome 
hours  before  (he  was  reftored  to  her  fenfes,  when 
the  firft  words  ihe  uttered  were,  "  Let  me  fee  him 
once  more  eVe  I  die  ^  once  again  let  me  behold  my 
boy^myLeJfier — Not  to  keep  the  reader  in  fufpenfe, 
the  ftory  is  this :  Mifs  Sinclair,  when  very  young, 
was  privately  married  to  Mr.  Leffie,  without  the 
knowledge  and  confent  of  her  father.  It  was  a 
love  match,  and  the  fecret  was  inviolably  kept. 

O  Mn 
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Mr.  Leflie  died  when  his  lady  was  in  the  fixtfr 
month  of  her  pregnancy ;  his  diforder  was  rapid  f 
but  he  had  time  to  deliver  to  her  a  bond  of  feven^ 
hundred  pounds,  as  a  provifion  for  the  future- 
child.  The  infant  was  put  to  nurfe  with  a  trufty 
old  woman,  and,  when  he  was  about  two  years 
of  age,  his  mother  married  Mr.  Grant,  without 
the  flighteft  fufpicion  that  (he  had  ever  been  a 
wife  before. 

When  young  Leflie  was  fifteen,  the  faithful 
nurfe,  who  had  long  fince  received  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  delivered  him  the  principal  fum,  having 
gcnteely  fupported  him  on  the  intereft  of  it.  She 
alfo  gave  him  the  above  recited  paper,  in  his  mo- 
therms  hand-writing,  and  advifed  him  to  feek  tiis^ 
fortune  in  fome  diftant  part  of  the  world.  This 
advice  he  followed,  went  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
engaged  with  a  planter ;  who- was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  his  fervices,  that  he  bequeathed  him  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  hFs  fortune.  With  this  fortune 
he  was  returning  to  fettle  in  his  aatlve  country, 
when  the  waves  threw  him  on  the  coaft  of  Corn- 
wall, where  he  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  hi& 
own  fitter. 

Colonel  Grant  returned  before  his  lady  had 
recovered  from  the  fliock  the  difcovery  had  givec^ 

her. 
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her.-  The  whole  family  were  inconfolable  for 
many  days,  but  their  prudence,  their  virtue,  their 
religion,  have  at  length  fubdued  their  .grief;  and 
they  are  now  all  gratitude  for  the  prevention  of 
an  event  which  was  oace  the  object  of  their 
wiihes. 

Mr.  Leflie  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  family; 
and  the  reciprocal  conduft  of  him  and  Amelia 
affords  a  proof  that  the  moft  violent  paflion  may 
be  fubdued  by  the  fuperior  influence  of  reafon. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  LATE  LORD  MAYOR. 

HI S  Lordfliip having  bufinefs  with  the mafter 
of  an  emiueut  tripe  (hop  in  St.  James's- 
raarket,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  took  pleafure 
in  converfing  with  the  fhop  boy,  whofe  attention 
and  adroitnefs  fojicitedhis  Lordihip's  notice  -,  one 
day  feeing  the  young  man,  who  was  naturally 
x:hearful,  rather  dull,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
.^enquiring  intp  the  caufe  of  jyt  s  the  yowig  man 

very 
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very  candidly  told  him,  that  his  mafter  was  about 
to  retire  from  bufmefs,  and  to  let  the  ftiop  ;  and 
that  in  all  probability  he  Ihould  lofe  his  place, 
which  was  his  all,  as  he  had  neither  money,  nor 
friends.  His  Lordftiip  finding  what  he  faid  to  be 
tnie,  and  withal  that  he  had  an  excellent  cha- 
rafter,  immediately  purchafed  the  (hop,  &c.  and 
placed  him  in  it,  which  to  this  time  he  occupies 
with  credit  to  himfclf  and  his  generous  patron. 


ANECDOTE  OF  MICKLE. 

MICKLE,  the  tranflator  of  Lufiad,  inferted 
in  his  poem  an  angry  note  againft  Garrick, 
who,  as  he  thought,  had  ufed  him  ill,  by  rejefting 
a  tragedy  of  his.  Some  time  afterwards,  the 
poet,  who  had  never  feen  Garrick  play,  was 
alked  by  a  friend  in  town  to  go  to  King  Lear. 
He  went,  and,  during  the  fifft  three  a£ts,  faid, 
not  a  word.  In  a  tine  paffage  of  the  fourth,  he 
fetched  a  deep  figh,  and,  turning  to  his  friend, 
"  I  wifti,"  faid  he,  "  the  note  was  out  of  my 
book !" — How  often,  alas,  do  we  fay  and  write 
bitter  things  of  a  man,  on  a  partial  and  interefted 
view  of  his  charafter,  which,  if  we  knew 
throughout,  we  ihould  wifli  urifaid  or  unwritten  1 

AN 
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AN  AFFECTING  STORY. 

CONSTANTIA  was  poffefledof  many  amiable 
qualities;   and,  but  for  love,    could  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  accufed  of  one  human  frailty^ 
It  was  her  fortune  to  be  born  in  Holland,  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  of  affluent  fortune,  amaffed  by  com- 
merce, and  filler  to  an  officer  of  rank.     The  fa- 
ther could  not  be  more  devoted  to  his  wealth, 
than  the  brother  jealous  of  his  honour ;  Conftantia 
was  the  care  and  delight  of  both.     She  inherited 
from  her  father,  prudence ;  and  from  her  brother, 
that  chafte  referve,  and  elevated  dignity,  which, 
if  noble  in  her  fex,  always  appear  with  a  fuperior 
luftre  in  the  other.     Born  to  fuch  qualities,  pof- 
feffed  of  fo  many  virtues,  what  was  there  could 
fubdue  Conftantia's  heart  ?  One  thing,  alone,  but 
that  famous  for  levelling  all  ranks,  and  burying 
diftin£lion ;  a  Britifh  Officer,  a  man  who  had  in- 
herited, from  an  illuftrious  family,  all  their  fpirit 
and  greatnefs,  but  none  of  their  pofleffions,  whofe 
heart  was  rich  in  noblenefs,  but  his  fword,  (like 
the  poor  Chamont's)  which  was  all  his  portion, 
,  ferved  in  the  troops  commanded  by  her  brother. 
It  was  eafy  to  diftinguifh  in  him  a  foul  and  a  de- 
fcent,  ill  fuited  to  his  fortune.     His  Colonel  did 
not  want  the  fpirit  to  difcern  on  fuch  occafions; 
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lie  pitied,  he  honoured,  and  loved  him.  The  re- 
fpeft,  with  which  he  was  received  in  the  family, 
iirft  drew  Conftantja's  eyes  upon  him^  (he  thought 
it  merit  to  compaffionatc,  and  glory  to  reverence, 
what  her  brother  pitied  and  admired ;  aiid  love 
that  follows  fwift  upon  the  heels  of  tendemefs, 
when  joined  with  true  efteem,  foon  took  the 
place  of  every  other  paflion.  Lyfander,  whofe 
modefty  would  not  hav€  afpired  to  love,  whofe 
gratitude  and  friendfhip  would  not  have  fuffere4 
him  to  be  ambitious  on  fuch  terms,  c<>uld  not  be 
forry  he  was  beloved.  He  faw  the  firft  of  her 
fex  in  merit,  as  well  as  quality,  regard  him  with 
a  look  of  tendernefs,  beyond  the  power  of  friend- 
fhip or  compaflion.  He  fuffered  that  flame  to 
glow  into  the  full  height,  whofe  firft  fparks  he 
had  fmothered  ;  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
he  difclofed  his  gratitude  and  adoration ;  he 
pleaded  with  fuccefs;  and  the  lady,  above  all 
difguife,  did  not  affefl:  to  hide  her  willingnefs  to 
hear  him,  and  be  perfuaded.  When  there  are 
greater  difficulties  the  lefTer  vanifh.  Had  there 
been  no  conditions  neceflary  tolLyfander'shappi- 
nefs,  butthe^onfent  of  Conftantia,  that  had  been 
for  a  while  withheld,  and  form  prevailed  againft  a 
real  inclination  :  but  here  was  a  neceffity  for  the 
confent  of  a  father,  and  the  approbation  of  a  bro- 
ther— both  neceflary — ^both,  at  leaft,  not  eafily  ob- 
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tained.  The  tafk  was  difficult ;  but  it  muft  be  at- 
tempted;  fuccefs  was  eagerly  defired,  and  form  fub- 
mitted  to  neceffity.  What  muft  have  been  denied  to 
the  lover,  the  lady  folicited  with  her  own  voice ; 
the  brother  was  the  moft  likely  to  be  gained,  and 
he  was  the  firft  addrefled ;  he  honoured  her  for  her 
judgment,  and  he  applauded  her  difinterefted  paf- 
flop:  he  congratulated  his  friend;  but  he  told  them, 
fee  expefted  the  due  regard  on  one  hand,  and  the 
obedience  on  the  other,  fhould  be  paid,  to  what- 
foever  were  the  decifions  of  her  father.  No 
paffion  is  fo  eafily  flattered  as  love,  none  hopes  fo 
foon,  nor  does  any  bear  a  difappointment  worfe. 
What  was  fo  eafily  obtained  from  the  brother, 
the  father  abfolutely  refufed:  and  the  fon,  in 
whom  a  filial  obedience  was  the  firft  principle, 
exafted  from  his  friend  a  promife,  under  that 
fanftion,  more  facred  to  a  foldier  than  an  oath — 
his  HoNotrR,  never  to  folicit  the  objeft  of  his 
wifties  afterward.  Lyfander  would,  at  any  time^ 
have  facrificed  his  life  to  fuch  an  engagement ; 
but  here  was  more — ^his  love,  and  that  proved  toa 
powerful. 

The  fury  of  a  Romilh  perfecution  had  juft  at 
this  time  driven  the  worthy  Mira,  a  pattern  of  firm 
friendftiip  and  true  piety,  with  her  little  family, 
tf>  Holland.     The  friendly  heart  of  Conftantfa 
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had  renewed  an  early  intimacy,  and  misfortuntf 
had  thrown  in  an  additional  claim  of  tendemefs 
to  her  afFeftion ;  in  all  things,  but  her  love,  Mira 
had  been  the  confidant  of  her  fair  friend ;  fhe  had 
folicited  to  know  the  caufe  of  a  melancholy,  that 
-was  now  grown  almoft  to  defpair,  but  (he  had  pref- 
fed  in  vain.     At  length,  what  ihe  had  fo  often  re- 
quefted  ineffeftually,    the  miferable  friend  com- 
municated ;  "  You  have  feen  Lyfander — interrupt 
me  not  with  his  praifes — I  am  with  child." — If 
her  religious  friend  darted  at  this,  with  what  hor- 
ror did  (he  attend  to  the  refolves  that  followed  ! 
*'  I  know,"  continued  the  defpairing  Conftantia, 
"  the  fury  of  my  brother  will  not  be  contented 
with  a  lefs  facrifice  than  my  life ;  that  of  the 
unguarded  unborn  infant ;  and  that  of  its  unhappy 
father ;  no  lefs  atonement  will,  in  his  rigid  eye, 
wipe  o(F  the  infamy  from  his  family ;  great  ills 
muft  be  fu(Fered  to  obviate  greater.     I  have  re- 
folved  what  courfe  to  take  ;  there  is  but  one  way, 
and  I  conjure  your  eternal  and  inviolable  fecrecy, 
when  I  have  told  it.     I  (hall  retire  to  Harlem, 
I  (hall  live  there  unknown :    if  po(fible,  unfeen 
and  unattended.     I  muft  encounter  the  hour  of 
pain  alone,  and,  if  I  furvive,  thefe  hands  muft 
kill  the  offspring  of  our  tendernefs.     If  I  return, 
be  fecret,  if  not,  I  do  require  it  of  you  to  tell 
Lyfander  how  it  was  I  peri(hed."    Ilie  flxeam  of 
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itirs  that  ran  un Wiped  aloilg  the  cheeks  and  the 
neck  of  the  devoted  Conftantia,  were  hardly  mofe 
than  thofe  of  her  aftohilhed  friend.     *' I  have 
bound  myfelf  to  fecrecy/'  replied  fhe,  ^*and,  on 
one  condition,  I  will  keep  it»     It  is  not  a  difficult 
one,  and  if  you  deny  me,  God,  before  whom  I 
made  the  oath,  be  witnefs  between  you  and  me, 
it  is  no  crime  to  break  it.     Promife  me,  that  be- 
fore you  lay  the  hands  of  death  upon  the  poor 
innocent,  you  will  drefs  it,  kifs  its  little  lips,  and 
once  give  it  fuck/'    The  promife  w^s  made,  and 
the  unhappy  fair  one  went  her  way.     All  people 
were  amazed ;  the  family  Was  diftreffed ;  the  lover 
diftrafted.     A  few  weeks  called  him  on  private 
affairs  to  Britain.     It  was  many  months  before  the  ^ 
difconfohte  Mira  heard  from  her  friend ;  at  length 
a  fhort  letter,    barren  of  circumftances,  invited 
her  to  Harlem.    She  knew  the  hand  of  her  Con- 
ftantia ;  but  fhe  trembled  at  the  (ilence  to  all  in- 
cidents.   She  went  in  private ;  fhe  flopped,  half 
dead  with  agony,  at  the  little  cottage  5  her  pale 
friend  opened  the  hofpitable  door  to  her  with  one 
hand,  and,  in  the  other,  held  the  fmiling  pledge  of 
her  un violated  promife.  "  I  have  obeyed  you,  Mira, 
faid  fhe,  (fmiling  in  all  her  weaknefs)  I  have  obeyed 
the  terms  which  you  have  impofed;  and  nature  has 
done  all  the  refl."    Far  from  difcovery,  there  was 
not  fufpicions  all  was  fecret  that  had  happened. 
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Confiantia  was  received  with  rapture  by  her 
hsnHy»  but  that  was  little :  Lyfander  was  returned, 
poflefled  of  an  ample  fortune.  He  married  the 
refcued  ohjeGt  of  his  true  paffion :  he  brought  her 
to  his  country,  in  which  flie  fived  and  died^  aa 
honour  to  an  honourable  family. 


FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  WISDOM : 

Hearken  vjnto  thy  Father-^^-defpift  not  thy  Mother 
token  Jhe  is  oU. 

'  ^TT^IS  Wfdom  fpeaks — her  voice  divine, 
*  JL    Attend  my  fon,  and  life  is  thine. — 
Thine,  taught  to  fhim  the  devious  way. 
Where  folly  leads  the  blind  aftray : 
Let  virtue*slamp  thy  footfteps  guide. 
And  (hun  the  dangerous  heights  of  pride ; 
The  peaceful  vale,  the  golden  mean. 
The  path  of  life  purfue  ferene. 

From  infancy  what  fufFerings  fpring— 
While  yi2t  a  naked  helplefs  thing. 
Who  o'er  thy  limbs  a  cov'ring  caft, 
Toflrield  thee  from  th'  inclement  blaft? 
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-ITiy  Mother — ^honour  hcr-^her  arms 
Secured  thee  from  a  thoufand  harms  5 
When  helpiefs,  hanging  on  her  bread. 
She  footh'd  thy  fobbing  heart  to  reft ; 
For  thee  her  peace,  her  health  dcftroy'd. 
For  thee  her  ev'ry  powV  employed ; 
Thoughtful  of  thee  before  the  day 
Shot  through  the  dark  its  rifing  ray  ; 
Thoughtful  of  thee,  when  fable  night. 
Again  had  quench'd  the  beams  of  light. 
To  Heav'n,  inceafelefs  prayV,  for  thee 
She  raif 'd  her  head,  and  bent  her  knee. 
Defpife  her  not  now — ^now  feeble  grown: — 
Oh !  make  her  wants  and  woes  thy  own; 
Let  not  thy  lips  rebel ;  nor  eyes. 
Her  weaknefs,  frailty,  years,  defpife ; 
From  youthful  infolence  defen^^ 
B^  patron,  huft>and,  guardian,  friend. 
Thus  (halt  thou  footh,  in  life's  decline^ 
The  mif  Vies  that  may  once  be  thine* 


HISTORY  OF  FANNY. 

■    •  i 

A  S  my  fituaticm,  at  prefent,  admits  neither  of 
-  ^  relief  nor  comfort,  I  do  not  trouble  you  with 
this  on  my  own  account^  but  in  hopes  that  the 
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pifture  which  I  am  about  to  draw  may  be  the 
means  of  prcferving  fathers  from  the  like  ca- 
lamities. 

I  am  now  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  my  age ;  I 
had  the  misfortune,  at  fony,  to  lofe  an  excellent 
wife,  who  left  me  one  only  daughter^  four 
years  old. 

My  love  to  my  wife  was  fuch,  that  I  really  be- 
lieve nothing  but  the  violent  affefiion  I  bore  to 
this  little  pledge  could  have  given  me  refolution 
to  furvive  her. 

Little  Fanny  (for  that  was  her  name)  was  now 
become  my  only  care  and  pleafure,  and  I  en- 
joyed more  and  more  of  this  latter  every  day,  as 
(he  grew  more  capable  of  becoming  my  compa- 
nion.— I  fancied  I  did  not  only  trace  in  her  the 
features,  but  that  goodnefs  and  fweetnefs  of 
temper  which  had  diftinguiflied  her  mother  from 
the  greater  part  of  her  fex.  She  was  always  a 
ftranger  to  thofe  feverities  which  fome  parents 
contend  for,  as  neceffary  in  the  education  of 
children,  and,,  therefore,  inftead  qf  fear,  fhe  con- 
traOied  for  me  that  reverence  which  love  und 
gratitude  infpire  into  good  and  great  minds  to- 
wards fyperiors,    Xn  Ihort,  I  had,  in  my  little 
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Vanny,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  companion  and 
a  friend. 

She  was  now  the  iftiftrtfs  of  my  boufe,  and 
ftudied  my  humour  in  every  thing.  She  often 
declared  her  higheft  fatisfa3ioif  was  in  pleafing 
me,  and  allhera£)ions  confirmed  it.— i- When  bi»- 
finefs  permitted  me  to  be  with  her,  no  engage- 
ment to  any  company  or  pleafure  could  force  my 
Fanny  from  me;  not  did  fhe  ever  difobey  me, 
unlefs  by  doing  that  which  (he  knew  would  moft 
pleafe  me,  contrary  to  my  own  requeft,  as  1^ 
facrificing  her  innocent  diveriions  abroad,  to  keep 
me  company  at  home. 

On  my  part,  I  had  no  fatisfa£lion  but  in  what 
my  child  was  concerned.  She  was  the  delight 
of  my  eyes,  and  joy  of  my  heart.  I  l>ecame  lin 
abfolute  flave  to'  a  very  laborious  buiinefs^  ki 
order  to  raife  heir  fortune,  and  aggrandize  her  in 
the  world. — ^Thefe  thoughts  made  the  greateft  fa- 
tigues not  only  eafy,  but  pleafant ;  and  I  have 
walked  a  hundred  times  through  the  rain  with 
:  great  chearfulnefs,  comforting  myfelf,  that  by  thefe 
means  Fanny  would  hereafter  ride  in  her  coach. 

She  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  II 
Jpegan  to  obferve  fome  little  alteration  in  my 
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Fanny's  temper.  Her  lehearfulxiefs  had  now  fr|k 
quent  interruptions,  and  a  figh  would  fbmetime^ 
fteal  fix)m  her,  which  never  efcaped  nay  obferva^ 
tkm,  though  I  believe  it  always  efcaped  ber  own. 
I  prefently  gueflSbd  the  true  meaiung  of  tbis. 
change,  and  was  loon  convinced^  not  only^  that 
ber  heart  had  received  fome  impreffions  qf  Ifi^ei, 
but  who  was  the  ohjeGt  of  it. 

Thisman,  whom  I  will  call  Fhibnider^  waa  i^ 
many  accounts  fo  deferving,  that  I  verily  believe 
I  (hould  have  been  prevailed  on  to.fiLVOur  my 
child's  inclinations,  though  his  fortune  was  greatly 
unequal  to  what  I  had  a  right  to  demand  for  ber, 
had  not  a  young  gentleman,  with  a  very  large 
eftate,  offered  himfelf  to  my  choice.  I  was  un- 
able to  refift  fuch  an  acquifitipn  of  fortune  and 
of  happineis,  as  I  then  thought,  to  my  daughter. 
I  prefently  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  her  as  one  whom  I  intended  for  her 
hufband. 

As  foon  as  his  firft  vifit  wa;  ended,  Fanny  came 
to  me>  proftrated  herfelf  at  my  knees,  and  begge4 
me,  as  I  tendered  her  future  happineis,  never  tc^ 
mention  this  match  to  her  more,  nor  to  infift  on 
her  receiving  a  fecond  vifit  from  Leontius,  (for 
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ft)  i  will  call  the  gentlemin)  whom,  would  to  Goil 
I  had  never  heard  of. 

Now  was  the  4irft  moment  I  uttered  a  harfli 
word  to  my  poor  child,  who  was  bathed  in  tears, 
fas  I  am  while  I  am  writing).  I  told  her  in  an 
angry  tonfe,  that  I  was  a  better  judge  of  what 
would  contribute  to  her  future  happinefs  than 
herfelf ;  that  flie  made  me  a  very  ungrateftil  return 
for  all  the  cares  and  labours  I  had  imdergone  on 
her  account,  to  tefufe  me  the  firft  command  of  . 
importance  I  had  ever  laid  on  her,  efpecially  as  it 
was  only  to  give  me  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  her 
happy,  for  which  I  had  agreed  to  leave  myfelf  a 
beggar. 

I  then  left  her,  as  I  had  no  reafon  to  expefl:  an 
immediate  aiifwer,  to  contemplate  on  what  I  had 
faid ;  but,  at  my  departure,  told  her,  that  if  Ihe 
expefted  to  fee  me  more,  the  terms  muft  be  an 
abfdute  compliance  with  my  commands,  and 
then  flie  ihould  never  afk  me  any  thing  in  vain. 

I  fawher  no  more  that  evening,  and  the  next 
tnorning  early  received  a  meflage  from  her,  that 
(he  could  no  longer  endure  my  abfence,  or  the 
appr^enHon  of  my  ctnger^  and  i^egged  leave  to 
^tend  me  in  my  dreffiog  room*    I  inmiediatefy 
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lent  for  her,  and  wheil  flie  appeared,  begati-— 
"  Well,  Fanny,  I  hope  you  have  thoroughly  coii- 
fidered  the  matter,  and  will  not  make  me  mifer- 
able,  by  a  denial  of  this  firft " 

"  No,  papa,"  anfwered  flie,  "  you  Ihall  never 
be  miferable  if  your  poor  Fatmy  can  prevent  it. 
I  have  confidered,  and  am  refolved  to  be  obedient 
to  you,  whatever  may  be  the  confequcnce  to  me/' 
I  then  caught  her .  in  my  arms,  in  an  agony  of 
paflion,  and  floods  of  tears  burft  at  once  from 
both  oUr  eyes. 

The  eagemefs  of  Leontius  foon  compleated 
the  match,  as  there  remained  no  obftacle  to  it^ 
and  he  became  poflefled  of  my  all ;  for  befides  my 
darling  child,  my  little  companion,  my  friend, 
he  carried  from  me  almoft  every  farthing  which 
I  was  worth. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  the  young  coupk 
retired  into  the  country,  and  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  my  Fanny  run  away  in  a  coach  and  fix 
of  her  own.  Little  did  I  then  think  that  it  was  the 
lafl:  unfuUied  pleafurel  was  to  derive  from  her  fight. 

f    They  returned  at  the  end  of  a  month,  thougk 
they  had  propofed  to  ftay  longer  3  and  my  child, 
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the  moment  Oie^rived  in  towo,  immediately  fent 
me  word  flie  ihould  vifit  mc  the  next  morning.  I 
repaired  haftily  to  her  hufband's  houfe ;  but  guefs 
my  furprize,  when  a  fervant  told  me,  that  nei- 
ther his  matter  nor  his  lady  were  at  home. — I  re- 
turned, thinking  to  have  met  with  her  at  my 
own  houfe,  but  in  vain :  I  now  began  to  grow 
extremely  uneafy  at  my  difappointment; — I  went 
once  more  to  her  hu&and'^  houfe,  and  received 
tjae  fame  anfwer  $s  before*  I  then  enquired  for 
h<er  maid,  who  wa$  bX  laft  produced  to  me,  with 
her  eyes  fwelled  with  tears,  and  from  her  I 
learned  that  the  villain  Leontius  had  infifted  on 
her  not  vkiting  me,  ccmfined  her  K0  her  room, 
and  ordered  all  the  fervants  to  carry  no  meflage 
or  lejtter  frong^  her^-rl  flew  up  (lairs  and  burft 
open  the  door  of  :the  room,  whicl^  was  locked.-^ 
I  there  found  my  child  ip  a  fituation  which  I. am 
not  able  to  defcribe,;  any  more  than  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  meeting. — 

As  foon  as  paffioa  permitted,  (he  fpoke  to  »e 
as  foUow^:^ — ^^  Sir,  I  am  undone !  My  hu(band  is 
jealous  of  me  for  a  man  whom  I  have  never  feeti 
fiace  our  marriage.  He  found  me  reading  a 
letter  J  had  formerly  received  from  Philander,  and 
liiatpched  it  from  me,  which  he  iwtight  hav^e  com- 
manded, for  I  never  have,  nor  wjvff  wjonlddifobcy 
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him.  This  letter,  having  no  date,  he  fuided  I 
had  juft  received  it,  and  has  treated  me  ever  fince 
vdth  inhumanity  not  to  be  defcribed.  When  I 
have  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  my  inno- 
cence, he  has  fpumed  me  from  him  with  indigo 
nation,  and  thefe  poor  arms,  in  return  for  then* 
tendereft  embraces,  have  many  marks  of  bfs 
violence  upon  them."  Here  (he  funk  upon  me. 
Can  words  paint  my  afflidion,  or  the  horrors  I  then 
felt  ? — Should  I  attempt  it,  this  fcene  alone  would 
almoft  fill  a  volume-^I  wiU,  therefore,  haften  to  a 
conclufion. 

Her  hufband  was  at  length  convinced  that  flie 
had  received  the  letter  as  fhe  had  affirmed,  and 
was  outwardly  reconciled ; — but  jealoufy  is  a  dif- 
temper  feldom  to  be  totally  eradicated,  and  her 

,  having  preferved  this  letter,  and  the  reading  it 
again  were  circumftances  he  could  not  forgive. 
He  behaved  to  her  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  in  half 
a  year,  from  a  ftate  of  florid  health,  (he  became 
pale  and  meagre.  Philander,  who,  I  really 
believe,  loved  her  to  diftraftion,  took  this    op- 

-  portunity  of  renewing  his  addrefles  to  her  y  her 
hufband's  barbarity  drove  her  into  his  arms,  and 
one  evening  the  made  her  efcape  with  him.  The 
day  after  I  heard  this  news,  I  received  from  her 

•'  the  foUowiffg'tettet- : 

*'  ■'  '  .  ivfv 
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"  My  dear  papa, 

"  I  am  not  infenfible  of  my  guilt ; — but 
to  refift  the  tender  paffion  of  Philander  was  iii^ 
longer  in  my  power ;  and  the  good-natured  wbrlcf, 
when  they  oppofe  to  this  the  criielleft  treatment 
from  an  injurious  hulband,  to  whom  duty,  and 
not  love,  had  joined  me,  will  perhaps  jjity  your 
poor  Fanny.  •       '  ' ' 

i 

^^  But,'  alas!  thefe  are  trifling  confiderationsi 
The  anger  of  the  bed  of  fathers,  and  the  concern 
which  he  may  fufFer  On  my  account,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  my  terror.  Nor  can  I  bear  the  thoughts 
of  never  feeing  you  more. — Believe  me,  it  is  this 
apprehenfion  alone  which  ftands  between  me  and 
happinefs,  and  was  the  laft  and  hardeft  ftruggle  I 
had  to  overcome.  I  will,  therefore,  hope  that  I 
may  be  forgiven  by  him,  that  I  may  again  be  bleft 
by  paying  my  duty  to  the  kindeft,  tendered  of 
Jathers :  for  in  that  hope  confifts  my  being,  &c." 

I  will  make  but  one  remark  on  this  letter, 
which  is,  that  fhe  never  upbraids  me  with  having 
undone  her. — If  you  thi9k  my  ftory  may  be  of  ufe 
to  the  public,  by  cautioning  parents  from  thwart- 
ing the  afFeftions  of  fuch  children  as  are  capable 
of  having  any,  it  is  at  yqtxr  fervice. 

ON 
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ON  PATIENCE. 

HAIL,  thou  fure  friend  to  man  !  how  great 
thy  powV, 
How  vaft,  extenfive  in  the  ftricken  hour 
Of  keen  adverfity ;  when  faithlefs  friends 
Forfake  the  wretched,  then  thy  powV  is  feen 
To  calm  the  woe  of  agonizing  want. 
For  ah !  how  wretched  muft  it  be  to  him. 
Who  many  years  has  liv'd  in  eafe  and  pl^afure. 
In  his  old  age  to  feel  the  cruel  pangs 
Of  want  and  mifery,  and  when  he  expefts 
Cotitent  and  comfort,  then  to  be  deprived 
Of  all  thofe  bleffings  which  he  long  has  known ; 
And  by  misfortune  inftantly  be  hurl'd 
From  friends,  from  affluence,  content  and  joy. 
What!  when  the  good  man  feels  th'  afflifting  pains 
Of  gout,  the  ftone,  and  rheumatifm,  or  the  pangs 
Of  that  affli6lion,  which  above  the  reft 
Tortures  convulfive,  then  what  other  hope 
Can  give  relief  but  Thee,  thou  fovVeign  balm 
Of  all  our  woes,  we  hope  that  time  will  give. 
That  eafe  we  ardent  wifh  for  and  expe£l  . 
With  ten-fold  eagernefs. 

^rhen,  O  my  God  !  whate'ermay  be  my  lot, 
Whate'er  I  fuffer,  or  wlWte'er  I  feel, 
Ojgrant  me  Patience !  Ijet  me  not  repine 
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If  grief  ftrikes  deep,  but  let  me  look  around^ 
And  1  fliall  find  companions  in  my  woe 
Than  me  far  more  afflifted.     Tis  a  truth 
Full  well  eftablifhed  and  beyond  difpute, 
Howe'er  wretched,  and  whate'er  the  caufe. 
Another  and  another  ft  ill  you'll  find 
With  greater  reafon,  greater  caufe  for.  woe. 
As  fuch  let's  ftudy  ftill  to  be  refign'd  ; 
What'er  our  Maker's  pleafure  and  his  will. 
Let's  ftill  look  forward  with  a  chearful  hope. 
Nor  difcontented  murmur  at  our  fate. 


THE  ALARMS  OF  MATRIMONY: 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

OF  the  numberlefs  pairs  who  are  every  day 
(almoft  every  hour)  ruftiinginto  the  marriage- 
ftate,  flattered  by  various  ^views,  and  fttmulated 
by  various  motives,  there  are  none  who  arc  more 
Kkely  to  wifli  themfelves  releafed  from  their  con- 
jugal engagements^  than  thofe  who  are  inftigated 
by  avarice  to  tie  themfelves  for  life  in  the  bands 
of  Hymen.  Mercenary  marriages  generally  prove 
unhappy  ones ;  how,  indeed,  fhouJd  felicity  be 
expe£led  from  an  unioi^  which  has  not  mutual 

afre£tion 
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affeQ-ion  for  its  bafis  ?  Without  that  foundation 

« 

the  ftrongeft  bands,  are  too  weak  to  keep  the 
contraSed  couple  faithful  to  their  nuptial  vows. 
We  are  particularly  fhocked  to  fee  old  fellows^ 
paft  the  hey^iey  of  their  blood,  felefting  mates 
from  the  youthful  parts  of  the  fair  fex ;  and  ftill 
more  fb^  to  fee  a  fine  healthy  handfomc  crea- 
ture, throwing  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  triumphing  over  her  companions  by  the  fplen- 
dor  of  her  appearance,  and  to  make  them  ready 
to  burft  with  envy  by  the  infolence  of  exultation. 
Smrh  a  woman^  fo  married^  fometimes  gives  her 
envying  friends  a  hig^h  treat  by  the  infringement 
of  her  matrimonial  vows,  by  not  only  alarming 
her  grey-headed  hufband,  but  by  aftually  placing 
him  in  a  condition,  which  is,  though  extremely 
fafhionable,  fufficient  to  render  him>  if  he  is  ^ 
man  of  feeling,  extremely  wretched. 

In  a  pferfaM  and  polite  city  of  France,  not 
many  miles  from  Paris,  lived,  =  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  gentleman  with  confiderable  poffefr 
lions  in  the  province,  of  which  that  city  was  the 
capital,  of  fo  ftudious  a  difpofition,  that  he  was 
iiever  happy  but  when  poring  over  his  books.  In 
confequence  of  his  voilent  paffion  for  literajture, 
he  had  a  large  library,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of 
.  ;  tafte 
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tefte,  as  well  afe  d^  man  of  letters,  it  contained  a 
liumber  of  the  beft  written  volumes  in  his  own 
language,  with  a  ho  fmall  colleSibn,  equally  well 
chofen,  wrote  1^  the  moft  celebrtted  Authors  of 
various  other*  nations. 

In  his  library  Monf.  Peliffon  fj^ent  the  happieft 
moments  of  his  life  ;  but  nobody  envied  him  the 
felicity  which  he  felt  from  his  literary  attach- 
ments,  as  he  difcovered  no  fmall  felfiftinefs  by 
them,  nevej-  imparting  what  he  read,  never  ap- 
pearing defirous  of  increafing  his  knowledge  by 
the  communication  of  his  ideas.  By  that  felfiflinefs 
he  certainly  excluded  himfelf  from  a  variety  of 
acqiiifitions,  which  might  have  rendered  his  li- 
terary prbfpefits  more  extenfive ;  which  might 
have  at  once  enlarged  and  embelliihed  his  mind. 
Like  a  Quaker,  all  his  light  was  within,  and 
hone  of  his  friends  were  benefited  by  his  internal 
illuminations.  In  how  unamiable  a  point  of  vie'^v 
ddes  the  man  of  eruditioii  appear  when  he- thus, 
keeping  his  learned  ftores  locked  up  in  his  own 
mind,  broods  over  thhth  with  the  wretched  fa- 
tisfa£tion  of  a  mifer,  hanging  over  his  coffers. 

With  this  felfifh  attachment  to  books,  Monf. 
Peliffon  converfed  little  with  mien,  and  ftill  lefs 
with  women:    tranfported  with  the  fo^iety  of 

the 
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the  dead  (if  I  may  hazard  the  exprefficm)  he  had 
fcarce  any  relifti  fof  the  converfiEition  of  the  living^ 
and,  indeed,  by  fpending  the  greateft  part  of  his 
time  in  reading,  he  became  gradually  as  unfit  as 
he  was  unwilling  to  converfe,  (b  that  when  he 
came  into  company  (and  he  could  not  alw^s 
avoid  mixing  with  the  world,)  he  lodged  like  a 
'^  ftatute  dropped  from  its  pedeftal,"  and  talked 
V^ith  as  much  emfoarraflment  as  if  he  had  been 
a  favage  juft  brought  from  his  native  wfxxl^ 
without  the  fmalleft  marks  of  civili2ation  about 
him ;  as  awkward  in  his  deportmeat;^  and  as 
much  at  a  lofs  for  words. 

By  many  this  learned  gentleman  was  laughed 
at  for  his  uncouthnefs  and  fmgularity  ^  by  many 
fliunnjgd  from  the  flrong  operation  of  difguil } 
by  few  he  was  pitied  for  habits  which  he  had 
contrafted  by  living  in  a  kind  of  folitiide,  and 
for  his  inability  to  fet  himfelf  oflF  to  aidvan- 
tage,  from  the  adhefion  of  them.  Such  a  xaan 
may  as  well  attempt  to  change  his  ikin^  as  to 
make  himfelf  an  agreeable  companion. 

It  will  not  be  fuppofed  by  the  readers  of  this 
iketch  of  Monf.  Peliffon's  charafter,  that  he  was 
A  man  of  gallantry.  During  fthe  CjOurfe-ijfthofe 
years,  indeed,  whenmoft  mep,  if  they  are  fuf- 

ceptible 
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eeptible  of  tender  itwpreffions,  feel  their  Keairts 
foftened  by  their  interviews  with  the  fair  fexj 
Mohf.  Peiiflbn  was  too  much  engaged  with  his 
Cleopatras  and  0£tavias,  his  Arrias  and  his  Por- 
tias, his  Cornelias^  Teremias^  and  C^pumias,  and 
other  illuftrious  women  of  antiquity^  to  think  of 
any  living  female,  though  he  might  have,  with 
little  trouble,  difcovered  women  who  would  not 
have  difgraced  the  ladies  above-mentioned  with 
their  dcquaiiitatice^ 

Monf.  l^eliffoh  hiivirtg  WiStfted  the  prime  of  his 
life  among  his  books,  having  arrived  withiti  a  few 
months  of  his  gr^iid  clima£teric>  was  feized  one 
day  (being  overheWed  by  a  p^iTage  in  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love,)  with  a  voilent — ^a  ptepofterous  defire 
to  have  a  conne£lion  with  a  fair  one* 

When  the  paffion  of  love  gets  into  an  old 
m^n*s  head,  it  allows  him  as  little  quiet  as  it 
does  a  young  one,  though  the  fehfations  which 
it  excites  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  operate  with, 
equal  force.  Monf.  Peiiflbn  was  fo  much  difturbed 
by  his  iamorous  feftfations,  that  he  was  determined 
to  look  out  for  a  female  companion  immediately, 
Qtid  to  commit  two  miftakes  of  the  iirft  magni** 
tude-1-to  take  a  wife  to  his  bofom,  and  to  marry 
a  young  woman.  Accordingly  he  applied  to  u 
R  married 
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married  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  would,  he 
imagined,  without  laughing  at  him,  aflifi  him  in 
arriving  at  the  fummit  of  his  wiihes. 

The  lady  to  whom  Monf.  Peliffi>n  applied  for  a 
wife,  was  a  Madame  Boordieu,  very  happity 
united  with  a  merchant  of  reputation,  and  in 
affluent  circumftances.  Sie  w^  a  fenfibk>  con- 
verfiblc,  eafy,  goodniatured  woman  -,  friendly  and 
facetious.  No  woman  loved  humour  better  than 
Madame  Bourdieu,  and  no  woman  ever  faw  the 
ridiculous  fooner  in  her  own  fex,  or  in  the  other ; 
however,  not  having  the  leafl:  fpark  of  malevo- 
.lence  in  her  difpofition,  Ihe  never  took  a  de- 
light in  expofing  the  weakneflTes  of  her  fiiends, 
and  of  making  herfelf  merry  at  their  expence. 
WTicn  Monf.  Peliffon,  therefore,  opened  his  mind 
to  her  with  regard  to  his  matrimonial  delign, 
and  iutreated  her  to  recommend  him  to  a  yoting 
lady  well  brought  up,  with  a  good  underftanding, 
and  a  good  temper,  (he  was  entirely  eafy  about 
fortune,  having  enough  for  both,)  ihe  was  ready 
to  laugh  out  at  his  propofal  and  requeft;  but 
liaving  really  a  regard  for  him,  and  pitying  a  pro- 
jpcnfity  vi^hich  could  not  but  lead  him  into  a  "  fca 
pf  troubles,"  flie  endeavoured  to  difluade  him 
itom  his  intended  nuptials,  and  (touching  with 
great  delicacy  upon  his  advanced  age,)  adyifed 

him. 
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him,  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  an  hymeni^l  connexion. 

Monf.  Peliffon  heard  his  friendly  monitrefs  with 
patience,  but  not  with  pleafure.  He  did  not  in- 
terrupt her  in  the  midft  of  her  diffualives  and  ad- 
monitions, but  as  foon  as  (he  had  clofed  her  anfwer, 
he  convinced  her,  by  his  immediafte  reply  to  it,  that 
Ihe  had  fpent  her  breath,  and  exhaufted  her  rea*- 
foning  and  elocution  to  no  purpofe'.*  'He  was  like 
Sir  Wilful  Wit  wood — ^he  would  do  it :  he  woiild 
marry.  "  It  is  refolved.  Madam,  I  cannot  live 
any  longer  without  a  wife — a  young  wife ;  and 
if  you  will  not  recommend  one  to  me,  I  muft 
apply  to  fomebody  elfe." 

Madame  Bourdieu  was  too  polite  to  affront  her 
wrong-headed  friend,  by  telling  him  that  Ihe  could 
not  think  of  perfuading  any  young  lady  to  facri-* 
fice  herfelf  by  marrying  ;a  man  at  his  time  of  life, 
for  the  fake  of  his  money,  not  conceiving  that 
any  thing  but  intereft  couW  poffibly  induce  a  girl 
to  be  tied  to  him :  flie,  therefore,  only  afTured  him, 
that  there  was  no  young  woman  among  her  ac- 
quaintance who  would  fuit  him ;  adding,  ^*  that 
if  he  (bould  find  the  wife  he  wifhed  for,  he  ought 
to  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  her  principles, 
as  he  might  fafely  conclude,  fhe  W9uld  many 

him 
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him  under  the  influence  oi  the  mod  m«cenarf 
motives." 

MonC  Peliflbn,  not  a  little  difpleafed  with  Ma* 
dame  Bourdieu's  refufing  to  be  an  ^;ent  for  \nm^ 
in  the  execution  of  his  matrimonial  commiflion, 
took  his  leave  of  her,  without  being  (iifficiently 
affe&ed  by  the  end  of  her  fpeech  to  relinquilh  his 
jwptial  purfuits.     From  her  he  went  to  another 
lady,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
and  delivered  the  fame  requeft.    From  this  lady 
iie  met  with  a  different  reception,  a  reception 
more  agreeable  to  his  tafie,  and  more  favourable 
to  his  delires. 

Madame  Soubliere,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
damp  his  amorous  flame,  added  fluel  to  it,  by 
telling  him,  that  ftie  knew  a  very  handforoe  girl 
who  would  fuit  him  to  a  hair,  and  who  would 
think  herfelf  honoured  by  an  alliance  with  him. 
*^  She  is  well  bom,  continued  Madame  Soubliere, 
and  flie  has  been  well  educated;  her  perfon's 
ilriking,  her  fenfe  is  folid,  and  her  parts  are 
bright. — She  has  a  very  fmall  fortune. — 

"  Oh !  Madam,"  exclaimed  the  amorous  philo* 
fopher,  with  an  eagemefs  which  did  not  at  all  fit 
jgjraceful  upon  a  forehead  ploughed  with  wrinkles, 

«No 
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^  No  matter  for  fortune ;  I  want  no  money ;  1 
have  enough  of  it  for  us  both.  Therefore,  dear 
Madam,  introduce  me  to  this  charming  creature 
as  foon  as  you  can.  I  fhaJl  be  on  the  rack  of  im- 
patience till  you  bring  me  to  an  interview  with 
her." 

Madame  Soubliere,  like  an  artful  woman,  now 
threw  a  few  obftacles  in  the  antiquated  lover's 
way,  which  would  ferve,  fhe  imagined  to  render 
him  ftill  more  eager  to  fee  the  lady  whomflie  had 
recommended  to  him ;  and  (he  was  not  miftaken : 
he  foon,  with  redoubled  alacrity,  removed  all  the 
objeftions  ftie  had  ftarted ;  and  upon  his  growing 
extravagantly  preffing,  (he  promifed  to  let  him 
fee  Mademoifellc  Mureau  at  her  houfe  in  the 
afternoon.  Animated  by  this  aflurance,  he  left  her 
with  the  moft  grateful  acknowledgments,    and 
when   he    got   home,   dreffed   himfelf  with  a 
precifion  to  which    he  had  not,    even  in  his 
youngeft  days,  attended,  and  in  a  manner  which 
made  him  look  older  than  he  really  was:   at- 
tempting to  appear  with  all  the  gaiety  of  youth 
in  his  apparel,  the  ravages  which  time  had  made 
in  his  face  were  doubly  confpicuous. 

Monf.  Peliffon  having  dreffed  himfelf  in  the 
notoil  youthful  ftile,  went  to  Madame  Soubliere's, 

and 
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and  there  met  the  kdy  who  was  deftined  to  be 
luswife. 

MademoifeHe  Mureau  having  been  properly 
tutored  hj  her  friend^  was  thoroughly  prepared 
to  difplay  all  her  charms,  dans  tout  kurjour,  in  or- 
der to  ftrike  the  old  bachelor  at  firft  fight ;  and 
Ihe  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  her  tongue,  when  fhe 
found  that  her  eyes  had  been  fucciefsfully  employr 
cd^tbat  when  (he  (fuddenlyrecoHefting  an  engage- 
ment m  another  place)  quitted  the  room,  (he  left 
bet  uncommon  admirer  abfolutely  enchanted. 

Monf.  Peliffon,  the  moment  MademoKelle  Mu- 
reau had  left  the  room,  told  the  lady  who  had 
jpoke  to  him  in  her  favour,  that  fhe  had  given 
hhn  thehigheft  pleafure,  and  that  he  would,  with 
her  permiflion,  wait  on  her  the  next  day.  His 
requeft  was  readily  complied  with :  accordingly 
be  made  his  appearance  at  the  fame  place,  in  or- 
fler  to  enjoy  a  fecond  interview  with  his  future 
bride. 

In  his  fecond  interview  with  the  lady  who  had 
flruck  him  fa  much  in  his  firft,  he  was  dill  more 
delighted  with  her  perfon,  her  behaviour,  and  her 
converfation ;  and  before  he  took  leave  of  her, 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  make  his  addreflfes  to 

her 
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her  in  form,  which  w^re  received  with  z  fecret 
approbation.  From  that  time  his .  Tifit$=  to  Ma- 
dame Soubliere's  were  frequent. 

Tlie  frequent  ^5/its  of  this  fingmjar  gentkinaa 
to  a  lady  who  was  noted  for  match-making;  oc- 
cafioned  no  fmall  fpeculation  among  the  few 
frieads  with  whom  he  affoci^ted,  by  way  of  rc- 
Mxing  his  mind  when  he  was  tired  with  reading. 
They  could  not  help?  wondering  at  the  i>ew  appear- 
ance which  he  made  tn  galant  fumme^  being  now 
mord  iludiousof  hisdrefs  than.heh^dever=beei3L5 
but  they  did.  not  \i^>^  how  to  beli^sye  that  he  w^as 
going  to  be  mariri^cj.*  However,  they  were  foon 
well  affured  that  he  was.aftuailyupoft  fh.e  point  of 
entering  into  a  matfimooial  conne£iion,,and  were 
unanimoufly  of  an  opinion,  when  they  heard  the 
name  of  the  lady  pitched  upon  for  his  wife, 
that  he  would,  in  a  little  while  after  his  wed- 
ding-day, feverely  condemn  himfelf  for  :his  pre- 
cipitation. ..  ,....,. 

.'  .  .  .  *        '  '        •   .     .  »  '  , 

..In  the  midfl:  of.  hip  preparations  for  that  day, 

Monf.  Peliffon  received  avifit  from  one  of  his 
XfiO&  intimate  friends,  juft  arrived  from  a  rural 
excurfion,  apd  vvas  accofted  by  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  , 

^*  Blefe 
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**  Biels  me !  my  dear  Peliffon,  you  do  not  look 
the  man  I  left  here  fome  weeks  ago.  I  Jeft  you 
almoft  turied  among  your  bookft :  I  find  you  in  a 
drefs  very  unlike  that  of  a  philolopher,  and  much 
inore  like  that  oif  a  mati  of  the  world.  What, 
I  befeech  you,  has  produced  this  ftriking  change, 
not  only  in  yout  appelranccf,  but  in  your  looks  ? 
You  have  not  the  fame  learned  face  you  had 
Wheri  I  wfis  with  you  before  I  fct  out  upon  my 
little  tout ;  there  is  not  thslt  hsirdnefs  in  your  fea- 
tures which  I  then  obferved  in  them.  What  can 
fo  much  have  altered  the  exprefffion  in  them? 
Did  I  not  know  that  you  bid  defiance  to  the  fiiir 
fex,  and  all  their  charms,  I  flxiuld  imagine  that 
fome  artful  female  has  put  all  phllofophical  ideas 
to  the  rout,  and  filled  your  bofom  with  the  ten- 
dereft  fenfations." 

Monf.  Peliffon  having  heard  hi^  friend's  effia*^ 
fions  with  great  patience,  could  iiot  now  refrain 
from  interrupting  him — "  Ah,  my  dear  Janelle,*' 
fuid  he,  \^ith  a  forcible  preffure  of  the  hand^  ~ 
**  I  am  not  the  fame  man  I  was  when  you  faw 
me  fome  time  ago ;  I  have  a  new  fct  of  fenfa-' 
tions,  and  a  new  train  of  reflexions.  I  am  trans- 
formed into  a  new  creature ;  this  great  transfor- 
mation has  been  produced  by  Love.'* 

At 
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At  the  moment  the  word  love  was  articulated, 
Monf.  Janelle  burft  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 
As  foon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  get  out  his 
words,  he  replied,  "  Love !  impoffible !  you  in  lovcf 
My  grave,  learned,  ftudious  Pcliflbn  in  love  ?  You 
certainly  joke,  you  can  never  be  in  earned : — In 
love  r 

**  I  am  not  at  all  furprized  at  your  aftonifliment 
upon  this  occafion,"  faid  Monf.  PelifTon,  "  as  you 
furely  had  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  I  (hould  ever 
have  been,  with  my  ftrong  paffion  for  literature, 
feized  with  a  paffion  for  women ;  but  .fo  it  is : 
finding  myfelf  no  longer  able  to  live  without  a  fe- 
inale  companion,  and  not  chufing,  upon  many  ac- 
counts, a  difhonourable  connexion,  I  made  en- 
quiries among  fome  of  my  female  friends  for  a 
wife,  and  have  difcovered,  in  Mademoifelle  Miv* 
reau,  the  very  woman  formed  to  make  me  the 
happieft  of  men." 

At  the  mention  of  Mademoifelle  Mureau^s 
name,  Monf.  Janelle  was  more  inclined  to  pity 
his  friend,  than  to  laugh  at  him  :  of  all  the  girls 
whom  he  knew,  he  looked  upon  her  as  the  moll 
unfit  to  render  an  old  man  tolerably  happy,  in 
the  marriage-ftate ;  and  therefore  endeavoured, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  language  which  his  friend- 
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fliip  excited,  and  more  warmth  of  temper  than 
was  welcome,  to  diffuade  him  from  marrying 
Mademoifelle  Mureau ;  making  ufe  of,  at  the 
fame  time,  what  he  thought  unanfwerable  argu- 
ments, to  give  ftrength  to  his  diffuafions. 

Young  men  in  love  are  feldom  to  be  reafoned 
with :  old  men  never :  Monf.  Peliflbn  heard  all  that 
his  friend  urged  againft  his  union  with  Madenioi- 
felle  Mureau,  without  being  in  the  leaft  affefted  by 
it ;  and  on  being  clofe  puflied,  declared,  at  length, 
that  he  would  leave  the  room,  if  any  thing  more 
was  faid  upon  the  fubjcft. 

•  Monf.  Janelle  now  perceiving  that  he  had  no 
hopes  of  faving  his  deluded  friend  from  a  marriage 
which  could  not,  according  to  his  fentiments  with 
regard  to  the  lady  in  queftion,  be  produftive  of 
any  felicity  to  him,  retired,  but  not  without  en- 
treating him  with  additional  earneftnefs,  to  con- 
fider  very  ferioufly  upon  the  ftep  he  was  going  to 
take ;  and  cilofed  his  entreaties  with  the  following 
•line  and  a  half  from  Virgil,  which  have  been 
often  quoted  upon  other  occafions  : 

"'  Facilis  defcenfus  averni;  fed  revocare  graduni. 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  eft." 

Monf. 
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Monf.  Peliflbn  was  not  at  all  forry  to  be  left  hf 
himfelf,  after  having  had  his  ears  attacked  in  a 
manner  highly  difagreeable  to  them.  When  he 
had  recovered  a  little  from  the  agitation  of  fpirits 
into  which  his  friend's  arguments,  perfuafions, 
and  entreaties  had  thrown  him,  he  repaired  to  the 
houfe  which  contained  the  bright  objeft  of  his 
wifhes,  and  with  her  converfation,  foon  forgot  all 
Janelle  had  been  driving  into  his  head. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  reftoring  vifit,  this  ill- 
matched,  ill-fuited  couple,  Monf.  PelifTon  and 
Mademoifelle  Mureau,  were  indiffolubly  united. 
When  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed, 
the  wrinkled  bridegroom  carried  his  blooming 
bride  home  in  triumph ;  and  while  he  fat  grinning 
by  her  in  his  carriage,  envied  not  the  fineft  young 
fellow  in  France,  with  the  fineft  girl  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied  was  he  with  his 
nuptial  choice. 

From  marriages  fo  difproportionate,  fro^aa  mar- 
riages between  Januarys  and  Mays,  between  pairs 
with  fenfations  as  oppofite  as  the  firft  and  laft 
feafon  of  the  year,  what  felicity  can  be  expected  ? 
Is  it  pofible  for  a  man  in  the  winter  of  life  to  be 
a  proper  companion  for  a  woman  in  her  fpring  ? 
jCan  an  Helena  look  upon  Neftor  with  thq  eyes  of 

love  ? 


love  ?  But  it  is  needl^fs  to  carry  the  contraft  any 
farther.  Monf.  Pcliffon,  heated  with  a  falfe  fire, 
caught  from  the  inflammatory  pages  of  the  poet 
Siilmo,  felt  his  ardors  weaker  and  weaker  from 
the  day  of  marriage,  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  called 
himfeJf  a  thoufand  fools  for  having  been  miiled 
by  an  ignis  fatus,  a  deceitful  flame,  into  the  hy- 
tnenial  circle,  from  which  he  wiflied  moft  fincerely 
to  remove  himfelf ;  but  he  was  faft  bound  by  an 
adamantine  chain,  and  was  condemned  like  a 
gaily  flave,  to  that  circle  for  life. 

Madattte  Peliflbn  having  gained  her  point  by 
marrying  her  antiquated  lover,  did  not  deem  it 
tieceflary  to  keep  on  the  mafk  which  fhe  had 
made  ufe  of  during  the  mollia  tempora/andi,  the 
foft  feafon  of  courtfliip.  In  fhort,  fhe  l>ecailie  lb 
extravagant  a  wife,  and  alarmed  her  hufband  to 
fueh  a  degree  by  her  behaviour  to  the  men,  whd 
now  flocked  to  the  houfe  with  her  fertiale  frietids^ 
a  numerous  corps,  that  he  had  fcarce  any  reft 
night  *«  day.  Often  would  he  fly  t6  his  literary 
apartments  to  enjoy  fome  peace  with  his  beloved 
books,  with  his  filent  companions,  when  his  fears 
had  been  almoft  ftunned  by  the  converfation  of 
his  loquacious  ones  5  but  in  vain  j  they  purfued 
hiin  into  his  library,  tofled  khbui  his  ancietits 
with  a  provoking  wildhefe,  and  rallied  him  to 
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death  for  poring  over  works  of  tnufty  fellows, 
who  had  been  for  centuries  in  their  grave. 

It  is  not  eaiy  to  defcribe  the  numerous  intei^ 
ruptions  which  Monf.  Peliffon  met  with  to  his 
domeftie  happinefs,  as  a  philofopher  ftrongiy  ad- 
difted  to  letters ;  nor  is  it  lefs  difficult  to  paint 
the  difquietudes  which  he  endured  as  a  man:  as 
a  man  yoked  with  a  woman  who  had  married 
him  entirely  for  his  money;  who  had  no  relifli 
for  any  intelleftual  pleafures,  but  a  high  tafte  for 
all  the  bodily  diveriions  of  the  age  j  who  was  in^ 
deed  never  happy  but  in  a  croud,  at  once  ad^ 
miring  and  admired ;  and  who  was  determine4 
to  live  with  as  much  fpirit  as  any  woman  in  tfa^ 
kingdom. 

Among  the  fafhionable  pleafures  of  the  age, 
to  which  Madame  Peliffon  was  violently  attached, 
gaming  had  a  confiderable  fhare  of  her  attention  ; 
and  as  fhe>  in  genera],  was  fuccefsful,  fhe  wad 
naturally  tempted  to  raife  fupplies  for  her  pocket 
expences  from  the  tables  of  chance.  One  night* 
however,  by  a  run  of  ilHuck,  flie  not  only  lod; 
all  the  money  ihe  had  about  her,  but  much  mors 
than  fhe  poffibly  could  advance  without  drawing 
upon  her  huibands  and  as  he  hadi  in  a  generous 
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fit,  given  her  a  large  fum  that  very  day,  fhe  knew 
not  how  to  afk  him  fo  foon  for  an  addition  to  it. 
In  this  dilemma  Ihe  requefted  the  gentleman  who 
had  laid  her  fo  heavily  under  contribution  (who 
had,  indeed,  won  her  money  in  a  very  unfair 
manner)  to  ftay  a  few  days  for  the  difcharge  of 
her  debts.  He  readily  confented,  but  with  a 
provifo,  that  if  fhe  did  not,  within  a  month,  fettle 
with  him  in  a  pecuniary  way,  (he  (hould,  upon 
the  payment  of  his  winnings  afterwards,  treat  him 
witli  a  perfonal  douceur.  To  this  provifo  the  lady 
willingly  fubfcribed,  not  doubting  but  that  (lie 
fliould,  before  the  expiration  of  the  ftipulate4 
time^  wheedle  her  old  man  out  of  the  fum  fhe 
wanted,  and  favc  her  reputation. 

When  Dufort,  the  fuccefsful  gamefler,  made  the 
above  propofal  to  Madame  PelifTon,  he  little 
thought  that  he  fhould,  in  a  few  nights,  be  flripped 
himfelf  by  the  fuperior  addrcfs  of  his  opponents. 
In  this  reduced  condition,  he  wrote  a  line,  to 
inform  her  of  his  lofs,  and  to  prefs  her  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  money  fhe  owed  him. 
Not  receiving  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer  from  her,  he 
refented  her  behaviour  fo  much,  that  he  refolved 
to  go  himfelf  to  Monf  PelifTon  direftly,  and  infifl 
upon  his  difcharging  his  wife's  debt, 
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Monf.  Peliffon  feeing  a  very  fmart  young  fel- 
low introduced  to  him  one  morning,  while  he 
was  intently  reading  in  his  night-gown  and  cap, 
darted,  and  was  juft  going  to  aflc  him  what  his 
bufinefs  was,  as  he  had  not  feen  him  before, 
when  his  lady,  having  obferved  Dufort  from  her 
own  apartment,  came  running  into  the  room,  and 
arretted  his  attention  by  appearing  before  him  in 
a  very  fignificant  attitude ;  laying  her  finger  upon 
her  lip,  as  if  fhe  wifhed  him  to  be  filent  with  re- 
gard to  tranfaftions  between  them,  and  looking 
at  him,  at  the  fam.e  time,  as  if  (he  had  fomething 
to  communicate  which  would  give  himfatisfaftion. 

Dufort,  in  confequence  of  thefe  pantomimical 
hints  (though  he  was  hard  preffed  for  cafti)  de- 
termined not  to  blab ;  and  accordingly  addreffed 
Monf.  Peliffon  in  a  ftyle  different  from  that  which 
he  had  intended  to  adopt.  Inflead  of  acquainting 
him  with  the  demands  he  had  upon  his  wife,  he 
made  a  number  of  apologies  for  having  miflaken 
the  houfe,  and  bowing  profoundly,  retired,  di- 
refting  an  anfwer,  fufficiently  expreflive,  to  the 
lady  of  the  houfe  with  his  eyes. 

The  fudden  appearance  of  this  flranger,  his 
fubfequent  behaviour,  and  his  extraordinary  de- 
parture, very  much  alarmed  the  old  gentleman, 
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wh^  before  this  mcident,  had  difcovcred  ttamg 
marks  of  a  jealous  difpofitkm.  From  this  mo- 
ment he  fufpeded  his  wife  of  having  an  intrigiie 
^th  him :  and^  in  confequence  of  his  encreaied 
apjvehenfionsy  watched  her  more  narrowly  than 
ever ;  but,  in  fpite  of  all  his  vigilance,  fiie  gave 
him  the  flip  one  evening,  and  eloped  widi  Dufbrt : 
to  his  additional  mortification,  Ihe  carried  away 
with  her  things  of  value  enough  to  convince  him 
that  ihe  had  ng  defign  to  return* 


ANECDOTE 

or 

M.  DE  VIELLEVII.LE. 

FRANCIS  the  First  having  appointed  this 
French  Nobleman  Captain  of  a  Regiment 
of  which  he  had  been  Lieutenant,  fent  for  him 
to  announce  his  promotion  to  him.  Vielleville 
humbly  thanked  his  Majefty  for  the  honour  he 
had  conferred  on  him,  but  begged  to  decline  it, 
as  he  faid  he  "had  done  nothing  as  yet  worthy 
of  it."  His  Sovereign  replied,  "  Why,  Sir,  I  am 
Tery  much  miflaken^  thea^  for  I  thought  if  you 
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you  had  been  five  hundred  miles  off,  that  you 
would  have  galloped  night  and  day  to  a(k  this 
rank  of  me,  and  now  I  offer  it  to  you  myfelf, 
you  refufe  it.  I  cannot  tell,  1  am  fure,  on  what 
other  occafion  you  can  expeft  that  I  fliould  give  it 
to  you."  ^'  Sire,"  replied  Vielleville,  "  on  the 
day  of  battle,  when  I  fhall  have  done  fomething 
to  deferve  it ;  but  if  I  accept  of  the  honour  your 
Majefty  intends  for  me  at  this  inftant,  all  my  com- 
panions would  ridicule  me  for  accepting  it,  and 
and  fuppofe  that  it  was  given  me  in  confideration 
of  my  being  the  near  relation  of  the  officer  who 
laft  held  it.  1  affure  your  Majefty,  I  had  rather 
die  than  obtain  rank  by  any  other  favour  than  by 
that  of  fervice. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Geo.  Granville,  after- 
war  is  Lord  Landsdown,  written  to  his  Father 
about  a  Month  before  the  Prince  of  Orange 
landed. 

"Mar,  near  Doncaster, 
OaoberSth,  1688. 

*^  To  the  Honourable  Barnard  Granville,  at  the 
Earl  of  Bathe's,  St.  James's. 

"Sir, 

"  Your  having  no  profpe£l  of  obtaining  a  com- 
miffion  for  me,  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my  de- 
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lire  at  this  important  jimchire  to  I'euliiie  hit  fifie, 
in  fome  manner  or  other,  for  my  Kmg  and  mv 

coimtr}'. 

^  I  cannot  bear  liring  under  the  reproach  of 
lying  obfcore  and  idle  in  a  coimtrr  retirement, 
when  every  man  who  has  the  leaft  ienfe  of  honour 
fhould  be  preparing  for  the  fiekL* 

*'  You  may  remember.  Sir,  with  what  reludance 
I  fubmitted  to  your  commands  upon  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could  prevail 
with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  the  academy :  I 
was  too  young  to  be  hazarded;  but,  give  me 
leave  to  fay,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to  die  for 
one's  countf}',  and  the  fooner  the  nobler  the  fa- 
crificc. 

*'  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  fo  old  when  he  was  left  among  the 
flain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury;  nor  You  your- 
felf.  Sir,  when  you  made  your  efcape  fix>m  your 
tutors,  to  join  yoiu:  brother  at  the  defence  of 
Scilly. 

"  Tlie  fame  caufe  is  now  come  round  about 
again.  The  King  has  been  mifled;  let  thofe  who 
have  mifled  him  be  anfwerable  for  it.    Nobody 
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can  deny  but  he  is  facred  in  his  own  perfon, 
and  it  is  every  honed  man's  duty  to  defend  it. 

"  You  are  pleafed  to  fay,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if 
the  Hollanders  are  rafh  enough  to  make  fuch  an 
attempt ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  beg  leave  to 
infift  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  prefented  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  as  one  whofe  utmoft  ambition  it  is  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  his  fervice,  and  my  country's,  after 
the  example  of  all  my  anceftors. 

^^The  gentry  affembled  at  York,  to  agree  upon 
the  choice  of  reprefentatives  for  the  county, 
have  prepared  an  addrefs,  to  affure  his  Majefty, 
they  are  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occafions ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  humbly  befeech  him  to  give 
them  fop h  magiftrates  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  for,  at  prefent,  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  which  they  can  legally  fubmit. 

/^  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers  at 
York,  and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  fupply  the  re- 
giments at  Hull  'y  but  nobody  will  lift. 

"  By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wifhes  well  to 
the  King  -,  but  they  would  be  glad  if  hi$  Minifters 
were  hanged, 
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''The  winds  continue  fo  contrary,  that  no  land- 
ing can  be  fo  foon  as  was  apprehended ;  there- 
fore I  may  hope,  with  your  leave  and  affiftance,  to 
be  in  readinefs  before  any  aftion  can  begin.  I  be- 
feech  you.  Sir,  moft  humbly  and  mod  eameftly, 
to  add  this  one  aft  of  indulgence  more  to  fo 
many  other  teftimonies  which  I  have  conftantly 
received  of  your  goodnefs ;  and  be  pleafed  to  be- 
lieve me  always  with  the  utmoft  duty  and  fub- 
Dttiflion,  Sir, 

"  Your  moft  dutiful  Son, 

And  moft  obedient  fervaqt, 

Geo.  Granville/- 


THE  VANITY 

or 

WISHING  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

ENLARGE  my  life  with  multitude  of  days^ 
In  health  and  ficknefs,  thus  the  fuppliant 
prays  -, 
Hides  from  himfelf  his  ftate,  and  fliuns  to  knovy 
That  life  protrafted — is  protrafted  woe. 
Time  hovers  o  er,  impatient  to  deftroy. 
And  ftiuts  up  all  the  pafTage?  of  joy ; 
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In  vain  the  gifts  their  bounteous  feafons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower ; 
With  liftlefs  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  ftore. 
He  views  and  wonders  that  they  pleafe  no  more. 
Now  pall  the  taflelefs  meats  and  joylefs  wines. 
And  luxury  with  fighs  her  flave  refigns. 
Approach  ye  minftrds,  try  the  foothing  ftrain. 
And  yield  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain. 
No  found,  alas !  would  touch  th'  impervious  ear^ 
Tho*  dancing  mountains  witnefs  Orpheus  near. 
No  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  power  attend. 
Nor  fweeter  mufic  of  a  virtuous  friend  ; 
But  everlafting  diftates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perverfely  grave,  or  pofitively  wrong. 
The  flill  returning  tale,  and  ling 'ring  jeft. 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  gueft ; 
While  growing  hopes  fcarce  a\ve  the  gathVing 

fneer. 
And  fcarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ; 
The  watchful  guefts  ftill  hint  the  laft  offence. 
The  daughter's  petulance — the  fon's  expence. 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treach'rous  (kill. 
And  mould  his  paflions  till  they  make  his  will. 
Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  fiege  to  life,  and  prefs  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  unextinguifti'd  avVice  ftill  remains, 
^nd  dreaded  loffes  aggravate  his  pains  5 

He 


I 


An  age  that  melts  in  unperceiv'd  decay^ 
And  glides  in  modeft  innocence  away ;  * 
Whofe  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whoie  night  congratulating  confcience  cheers. 
The  gen'ral  fav'rite  as  the  genVal  friend. 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  would  wifli  its  end  ? 
Yet  cv'n  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings. 
To  prefs  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wii>gs  ; 
New  forrow  rifes  as  the  day  returns, 
A  fifter  fickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  (able  bier. 
Now  lacerated  friendfliip  claims  ?i  tear  j 
Year  chafes  year,  decay  purfues  decay. 
Still  drops  fome  joy  from  with  ring  life  away: 
New  fcM-ms  arife,  and  diff 'rent  views  engage. 
Superfluous  lags  the  vetVan  on  the  fl:age> 
Till  pitying  Nature  figns  the  laft  releafe. 
And  bids  afflifted  worth  retire  to  peace. 


{  1*3  ) 
ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE 

OP 

VOLTAIRE. 

VOLTAIRE,  during  his  laft  vifit  at  Paris,  was 
fatigued  by  the  congratulations  of  people 
of  all  ranks.  A  young  Author,  of  midling 
talents  and  meafurelefs  vanity,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  do  homage  to  the  Neftor  of  literature. 
Being  introduced  to  the  Philofopher,  he  began 
his  complimentary  addrefs  in  thefe  words; — 
•*  Great  man !  to  day,  I  falute  you  as  Homer ; 
to  morrow,  I  will  falute  you  as  Sophocles ;  next 
day,  as  Plato." — He  would  have  proceeded,  but 
Voltaire  interrupting  him,  faid,*  **  Little  man !  I 
am  very  old — could  you  not  pay  aU  your  vifits  iri 
one  day  ?" 


HISTORY  OF  AMELIA; 

OR, 

MALEVOLENCE  DEFEATED. 

MRS.  Winifred  Wormwood  was  the  daughter 
of  a  ruftic  merchant,  who,  by  the  happy 
union  of  many  lucrative  trades,  amaffed  an  enor- 
mous 
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mous  fortune.     His  family  confifted  of  three  fftls, 
and  Winifr<?d  was  the  eldeft:  long  before  Ihe  was 
twenty,  flie  was  furrounded  with  lovers,   fbme 
probably  attrafted  by  the  fplendid  profpeft  of  her 
expefted  portion,  and  others  truly  captivated  by 
her  perfonal  graces ;  for  her  perfon  was  elegant^ 
and  her  elegance  was  enlivened  with  peculiar  vi- 
vacity.    Mr.  Wormwood  was  commonly  called  a 
kind  parent,  and  an  honeft  man ;  and  he  might 
deferve,  indeed,^  tbofe  honourable  appellations, 
if  it  were  not  a  profanation  of  language  to  apply 
them  to  a  narrow  and  a  felfifh  fpirit.    He  indulged 
his  daughters  in   many  expenfive  amufements> 
becaufe  it  flattered  his  pride;  but  his  heart  was 
engrofled  by  the  profits  of. his  extenfiv^e  traffic: 
he  turned,  with  the  moft  repulfive  afperity,  from 
every  propofal  that  could  lead  him  to  diminiOi  his 
capital,  and  thought  his  daughters  unreafonable, 
if  they  wiflied  for  any  permanent  fatisfaftion  above 
that  of  feeing  their  father  increafe  in  opulence  and 
l^lendour.     His  two  younger  children,  who  inhe- 
rited from  their  deceafed  mother  a  tender  delicacy 
of  frame,  languiflied  and  died  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  and  the  death  of  one  of  them  was  imputed, 
with  great  probability,  to  a  fevere  difappointment 
in  her  firft  aflfeftion.     The  more  fprightly  Winir 
fred,  whofe  heart  was  a  perfeft  ftranger  to  gen- 
TUinc  love,  furmounted  the  mortification  of  feeing 

many 
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many  fuitors.  difcarded ;  andj  by  the  infenfaW 
ararice  of  her  father^flie  was  naturally  led  into 
habits.of.artifice,and:intrigue-  Poflefling  ap  un- 
common ihare  of:  :vcr)/;ihrewd:  and  piercing  wit, 
with  the  molLpro&undi  hypocrify,  jfhe  contrived 
to  pleafe^  fend  Ai^fToUridiher  ploddiag  old  parent; 
who:  ^  perpetiiaUyj  hiitBtngued  on  rtlle « difcretion  of 
his  daughter,  atid^believdd  her  a^mij^ie"  of  refi^rve 
and  prudence,  at  ^the?  Very  time  when  fhe  was 
fufpe^ed  of  fudh  cottdufik  ais  wotild  Have  difqua- 
lifiedihier-,  had  it  ^r  been  proved,^  for  the  rank 
fhe  now  hblds  in  this  tEflfay ;  ^SS^e  was  fald  to  have 
amufed  herfielf  With;  a  great  i^ariety  of  amorcWs 
adventures,  which  eluded  the  obf(?rvation  erf"  her 
father;  but  of  the rbiariy  lovers^  who  fighed  td 
her  iti  fecret.  Hot- otfe  could  t^iwpt  her  into  mar- 
riage- andy  to- iri^-Avprife  of  the  public,  the  rich 
heirefs  ^of  Afev  W4)i^mwotid' reached  the  age  of 
thirty-feven;  wiithbUft'chailging  lier  nattie, 

Jill  teflie  arriife^'at  this  mature  feafon  of  life, 
th&dpyent  old:  gQntldnian*t6ok  his,  leave  of  a 
wofld,  in  whickheiKadia&ed  a  bufy  part,  pleafed 
withithe  idea  of  leaving  A  latge^  fortune,  as  a 
mbnumcfnt  of  his  induftry,  but  wanting  the  fupe- 
fiot-latisfaftibti,  .wtiSch  a  more  generous  parent 
woal4  probably .  have  derived  from ,  the  happy 
ieftabiiflmient  of  a  daughter.    He  gained,  bow- 

U  ever. 
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ever,  from  the  hypocrify  of  Winifred,  what  be 
could  not  claim  from  her  afie£Hon,  the  honour  of 
being  lamented  with  a  profufion  crf^  tears.  She 
diftinguifhed  herfelf  by  difplaying  all  the  delicate 
gradations  of  filial  forrow;  but  recovered,  at  e 
proper  time,  all  the  natural  gaiety  of  her  temper, 
which  (he  had  now  the  full  opportunity  of  ia- 
dulging,  beii^  miftrefs  of  a  magnificent  manfion, 
within  a  mile  of  a  populous  town,  and  enabled 
to  enliven  it  with  all  the  arts  of  luxury,  by  inhe- 
riting fuch  accumulated  wealth,  as  would  iafely 
fupport  the  utmoil  efforts  of  prorincial  fplendor. 
Mifs  Wormwood  now  expeded  to  fee  every 
bachelor  of  figure  and  confequence  a  fuppliant 
at  her  feet :  fhe  promifed  to*  herfelf  do  little  enter- 
tainment ia  fpwting  with  theiv  addrefles^  without 
the  fear  of  fuffering  from  a  tyrannical  huiband,  as 
file  had  learned  caution  from  her  father,  and  had 
privately  refolved  not  to  truft  any  man  with  her 
moneys  a  refolution  the  more  di&reet,  as  (he  had 
much  to  apprehend,  and  very  little  to  leamr  firom 
fo  dangerous  a  mafterl  Tbe-gpod-natured  towit, 
in  whofe  environs  the  rich  Winifred  refided,  very 
kindly  pointed  out  to  her  no  lefs  than  twenty  livdy 
beaux  for  her  choice;  but,  tO'  the  fliame  oc  the 
honour  of  thofe  gentlemen,  they  were  too  honeft 
to  make  any  advances.  The  report  of  her  youth- 
ful frolics,  and  the  dread  of  het  farcaftic  wit,  had 

more 
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more  power  to  repel,  than  her  perfon  and  her 
wealth  had  to  attraft.  PafGng  her  fiftieth  year, 
ihe  acquired  the  ferious  name  of  Miftrefs,  without 
the  dignity  of  a  wife,  and  without  receiving  a 
fiiigle  offer  of  marriage  from  the  period  in  which 
Che  became  the  poflefibr  of  fo  opulent  a  fortune.  ' 

Whether  this  mortifying  di&ppointment  had 
given  a  peculiar  afperity  to  her  temper,  or  whether 
malevolence  was  the  earlier  chara£ieriflic  of  her 
inin4,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  from  this  autumnal,  or  rather  wintry 
feafon  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Wormwood  made  it  her 
chief  occupation  jto  a^iife  herfelf  with  the  mofl 
fubtle  devices  of  malicious  ingenuity,  and  to 
fruflrate  every  promifing  fcheme  of  afFe£tion  and 
delight,  which  ihe  difcovered  in  the  wide  circle 
of  jher  acquaintance.  She  feemedto  be  tormented 
with  an  iQcef&nt  dread,  that  youth  and  beauty 
might  fecure  to  themfelves  that  happ^hefs,  which 
(he  found  wit  and  fortune  were  unable  to  beflqw|; 
^ence  ihe  watched^  with  the  moft  piercing  eye,  all 
the  lovely  young  women  of  her  neighbourhood^ 
^d  oft^n  infinuQted  herfelf  into  the  confidence 
of  many,  that  (he  might  penetrate  all  the  fecrets  of 
their  love^  and  privately  blaft  its  fuccefs.  She 
was  enabled  to  render  herfelf  intimate  with  the 
young  and  the  lov^Jy>  by  the  opulent  fptendor  in 

which 
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which  (he  Uved,  and  by  the  bewkcWng^  vivacity 
of  her  coriverfation.     Her  tatents  of  this'  kind 
were,  indeed,  extraordinary;  her  miiid  was  never 
polifhed  or'  enriched  by  literature,  as  Mr.  Worm- 
wood fef  little  valufe  on  any  bo6ks,'except]ng  thofe 
of  his  counting-houfe;  and  the  earlier  years  of  his 
daughter  were  too  much  engaged  by  duplicity  and 
intrigue,  to  leave  Ber  either  leifurie  br  inclination 
for'  a  voluntary -attachment  to'. more  improving 
ftudies.    She  read  very  little,  and  was  acquainted 
with  no  language  but  her  own;  y^  a  brilliflfit 
underftandingyand  an  uncommon  piotHion  of  refady 
wit  fupplied  her  with  a  more  alliirmg  fdnd  oF 
converfatiori,  than  learning  could- beftow.    J^e 
chiefly  recommended  herfelf  to  the  ydung  and 
inexperiendecf,  by  the  infinfiiatmg  charm  of  the 
moft  lively  ridicule,  and  by  the  art  of  feafbning 
her  difcourfe  with  wanton  inuend6S  of  fo  fubtle 
a  nature,  that  gravity  knew  not  how  t6  6bjeft  to 
thefn.    She  had  the  Angular  faculty  of  throw- 
ing fuch  a  foft  and  dubious   twilight  over  the 
moft  licentious  images,  that  they  captivateld  curio- 
/ity  and   attention,  without  exciting  either  fear 
or  difguft.     Her   malevolence  was  perpetually 
difguifed  under  the  malk  of  gaiety,  itid  fhe  com* 
pletely  poflefled  that   plaufibility   of  malice,  fo' 
difficult  to  attain,  and  fo  forcibly  recommended 
in  the  words  of  Lady  M^icbeth : 

"  Bear 
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"-Bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 

"  Your  hand,  your  tongue ;  look  like  the  inndcer^ 

"  flower, 
"  But  be  the  ferpent  under  it! 

With  whfet  fuccefe  fhe  praftifed  this  dangerous 
leflbn,  the  reader  may  learn  from  the  follov^ing 
adventure.—— 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  Mrs.  Wormwood  to  pro- 
fcfs  the  moft  friendly  folicitude  for  female  youth, 
and  the  higheft  admiration  of  beauty;  fhe  wifhed 
to  be  coniidered  as  their  patronefs,  becaufe  fuch 
an  idea  afforded  her  the  faireft  opportunities  of 
fecretly  mortifying  their  infufFerable  prefumption. 
With  a  peculiar  refinement  in  malice,  fhe  firfl 
encouraged,  and  afierwiards  defeated,  .thofe  amu- 
fing  matrimonial  projeSs,  which  the  young  and 
beautiful  are  fo  apt  to  entertain.  The  highefl 
gratification,  which  her  ingenious  malignity  could 
devife,  confifled  in  torturing  fome  lovely  inexpe- 
rieYiced'  girl, •by  playing  upon  the  tender  paffions 
of  an  open  and  urnfufpe£ling  heart. 

Accident  threw  within  her  reach  a  mofl  tempt- 
ing fubjeft  for  fuch  fiend-like  diverfion,  in  the 
perfon  of  Amelia  Nevil,  the  daughter  of  a  brave 
and  accomplifhed  officer,  who  clofing  a  laborious 

'  '/  '  and 
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and  honourable  life  in  very  indigent  circiinidancedy 
had  left  his  unfortunate  child  to  the  care  of  hw 
niaidcn  fifter.  The  aunt  of  Amelia  was  fuch  an 
Old  Maid  as  might  alone  fuffice  to  refcue  the 
fifterhood  from  ridicule  and  contempt.  She  had 
been  attached,  in  her  early  days,  to  a  gallant 
youth,  who  unhappily  loft  his  own  life  in  pre- 
ferving  that  of  his  dear  friend,  her  brother:  ihe 
devoted  hcrfelf  to  his  memory  with  the  moft  ten- 
der, unafFe£icd,  and  invariable  attachment;  jre- 
fufing  feveral  advantageous  offers  of  marriage, 
though  her  income  was  fo  narrow,  that  neceffity 
obliged  her  to  convert  her  whole  fortune  into  an 
annuity,  juft  before  the  calamitous  event  hap- 
pened, which  made  her  the  only  guardian  of  the 
poor  Amelia.  This  lovely,  but  unfortunate  girl  was 
turned  of  fourteen  on  the  death  of  her  lather. 
She  found,  in  the  houfe  of  his  fifter,  the  moft 
friendly  afylum,  and  a  relation,  whofe  heart  and, 
mind  made  her  moft  able  and  willing  to  form  the 
charafter  of  this  engaging  orphan,  who  appeared 
to  be  as  highly  favoured  by  nature,  gus  ihe  was 
perfecuted  by  fortune.  The  beauty  of  Anxeli^ 
was  fo  ftriking,  and  the  charms  of  her  lively 
underftanding  began  to  difplaythemfelves  in  fo 
enchanting  a  manner,  that  her  affeftionate  aunt 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  placing  her  in  any 
lower  order  of  life:  flie  gave  her  the  educatiQi^ 

Pf 
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of  s(  gentlewoman,  in  the  flattering  and  generous 
hope,  that  her  various  attraftions  might  fupply_the 
abfolute  want  of  fortune,  and  that  flie  flionld  enjoy 
the  delight  of  feeing  her  dear  Amelia,  happify 
fettled  in  marriage,  before  her  death  expofed  her 
loveiy  ward  to  that  poverty,  which  was  her  only 

inheritance. --Heaven   difpofjcd    it   otherwife. 

This  amiable  woman,  after  having  afted  the  part 
ofa  moft  affeftionate  parent  to  her  indigent  niece; 
died  before  Amelia  attained  the  age  of  twenty.' 
ITie  poor  girl  wasf  now  apparently  deftitute  of 
every  refource ;  atid  expofed  to  penury,  with  a 
heart  bleeding  for  the  lofs  of  a  moft  indulgent 
proteftor.  A  widow  lady  of  her  acquaintance 
very  kindly  affinrded  her  a  refuge  in  the  firft  mo- 
ments of  her  diftre&,  and  propofed  to  two  of  her 
opulent  friends,  that  Amelia  fhould  refidc  with 
them  by  turns,  dividing  her  year  between  them, 
and  paffing  four  months  with  each.  As  fobn  as 
Mrs.  Wormwood  was  informed  of  this  event,  as 
flie  delighted  in  thofe  oftentatious  afts  of  apparent 
beneficence,  which  are  falfely  called  charity,  fhe 
defired  to  be  admitted  among  the  voluntary 
guardians  of  the  poor  Amelia.  To  this  propofal 
all  the  parties  affented,  and  it  was  fettled,  that 
Amelia  fhould  pafe  the  lall  quarter  of  every  year, 
as  long  as  fhe  remained  fingle,  under  the  roof  of 
Mrs.  Wormwood;    This  lovely  orphan  had.  a  fen- 

fibility 
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iibility  of  heart,  which  rendered  her  extremely 
grateful  for  the  protection  (he  rec^ved,  but  which 
made  her  feverely  feel  all  the  Hnferries  of  depend-* 
aiiice.  Her  beauty  attra£ted  a  multitude  of  admi-^ 
ners,  many  of  whom,,  prefuming  on  her  povdtty, 
treated  her.with  a  licentious  levity,  which  always 
wounded  her  ingciauous  pride,  Wer  pcrfon,  her 
mind,  her  manners,  were  univerfally  commended 
by  the  men;  but  no  one  thought  of  making  Jb'er 
his  wife.  '^  Amelia,*'  they  cried, ".  is  an  endiant- 
ing  creature;  but  who,  in  thefe  times,  caniifibrd 
to  marry  a  pretty, -proUd  girl;  fupported  by- cha- 
rity ?"  i  Ihough  this  prudential  queftion  was  dever 
uttered  in  the  prefence  of  AmeHa,  fhe  bega)»to 
perceive  its  influence,  and  fuffereda  painful  dread 
of  proving  a  perpetual,  burdefi  tx^  thofe  friends, 
by  whdfc  genecofity  (he  fuhfiftedj  flie  wiflied  at 
thoufand  times,  that  her  affe&rohate  aunt,  infiead 
of  cultivating  her  mind  with  fuch  dangeroiis  Te- 
finement,  had  placed  her  inanyftation  of  life 
where  (he  might  have  maintained  herfelf  by  her 
own  manual  labour :  flie  fomeiimes  entertained  a 
projeft  of  making  fome  attempt  for  thispurpofe ; 
and  fhe  once  thought  of  changing  her  name,,  and 
of  trying  to  fupport  herfelf  as  an  aftrefs  on  one  of 
the  public  theatres ;  but  this  idea,  which  her  honeft 
pride  had  fuggefted,  wasjeflFe£luallyfpppreffedby 
her  modefty ;  and  (he  continued  to  wafte  themoft 

precious 
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precious  time  of  her  youth,  under  the  mortifica- 
tion of  perpetually  wiftiing  to  change  her  mode  of 
life,  and  of  mH  knowing  how  to  eflfe^l  k.  Alnibft 
two  years  had  now  elapfed  fince  the  death  of  her 
aunt,  and  without ^ny  profpeft  of  marriage:  fhe 
was  now  in  her  fecond  jperiod  of  refidence  with 
Mrs.  Wormwood.  Amelia's  underftanding  was 
by  no  means  inferior  to  her  other  endowments; 
(he  began  to  penetrate  all  the  artful  difguife,  arid 
to  gain  a  perfeft  and  very  painful  infight  into  th^ 
real  charafiter  of  her  prefent  hoftefs.  This  lady 
had  remarked,  that  when  Mifs  Nevil  refided  with 
her,  her  houfe  was  much  more  frequented  by 
gentlemen,  than  at  any  other  feafon.  This,  indeed, 
was  true ;  and  It  unluckily  happened,  that  thefe 
vifitors  often  forgot  to  applaud  the  fmart  fayings 
of  Mrs.  Wormwood,  in  contemplating  the  fweet' 
countenance  of  Amelia  3  a  circumftancc  fully  fuf- 
ficient  to  awaken,  in  the  neglefted  wit,  the  moft 
bitter  envy,  hatred,  and  malice.  In  truth,  Mrs. 
Wormwood  detefted  her  lovely  gueft  with  the 
moft  implacable  virulence  5  but  fhe  had  the  Angu- 
lar art  of  difguifing  her  deteftation  in  the  language 
of  flattery :  fhe  underftood  the  truth  of  Pope's 
maxim,  "  He  hurts  me  moft  who  lavijhly  commends-^* 
and  fhe  therefore  made  ufeof  lavifh  commendation, 
as  an  inftrument  of  malevolence  towards  Amelia; 
fhe  irifulted  the  tafte  and  ^ridiculed  the  choice 
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of  every  new  married  man;  and  declared  herfelf 
covinced  that  he  was  a  fool,  becaufe  he  had  not 
chofen  that  moft  lovely  young  woman. 

To  more  than  one  gentleman  (he  faid.  You 
muft  marry  Amelia;  and,  as  few  men  cbufe 
to  be  driven  into  wedlock,  fome  oflfers  were 
poffibly  prevented  by  the  treacherous  vehemence 
of  her  praife.  Her  malice,  however,  was  not 
fufficiently  gratified  by  obferving  that  Amelia 
had  no  profpeft  of  marriage.  To  indulge  her 
malignity,  fhe  refolved  to  amufe  this  unhappy 
girl  with  the  hopes  of  fuch  a  joyous  event,  and 
then  to  turn,  on  a  fudden,  all  thefe  fplendid  hopes 
into  mockery  and  delufion.  Accident  led  her  to 
pitch  on  Mr.  Nelfon,  as  a  perfon  whofe  name  ihe 
might  with  the  greateft  fafety  employ,   as  the 

inftrument  of  her  infidious  defign,  and  with  the 
greater  chance  of  fuccefs,  as  me  obferved  that 
Amelia  had  conceived  for  him  a  particular 
regard. 

Mr.  Nelfon  was  a  gentleman,  who,  having  met 
with  very  Angular  events,  had  contrafted  a  great, 
but  very  amiable  iingularity  of  chara£ler:  he  was 
placed,  early  in  life,  in  a  very  lucrative  commercial 
fituation,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fettling  happily 
in  marriage  with  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  when 
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the  houfe,  in  which  •  ftie  fefided,  was  confumed 
by  fire.  Great  part  of  her  family,  and  among, 
them  the  deftined  bride^  was  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Mr.  Nelfon,  in  lofing  the  objeft  of  his  ardent 
affeftion,  by  fo  fudden  a  calamity,  loft  for  fome 
time  the  ufe  of  his  reafon;  and  when  his  health 
and  fenfes  returned,  he  ftill  continued  under  the 
oppreffion  of  the  profoundeft  melancholy,  till  his 
fond  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her  whom  he  had 
loft  in  fo  fevere  a  manner,  fuggefted  to  his  fancy  a 
Angular  plan  of  benevolence,  in  the  profecution 
of  which,  he  recovered  a  great  portion  of  His 
former  fpirits.  This  plan  confifted  in  fearching 
for  female  objeSs  of  charity,  whofe  diftreffes  had 
been  occaiioned  by  fire.  As  his  fortune  was 
very  ample,  and  his  own  private  expences  very 
moderate,  he  was  able  to  relieve  many  unfortu- 
nate perfons  in  this  condition;  and  his  afFedtionate' 
imagination  delighted  itfelf  with  the  idea,  that 
in  thefe  uncommon  a6ls  of  beneficence,  he  was 
guided  by  the  influence  of  that  lovely  angel,  whofe 
mortal  beauty  had  periftied  in  the  flames. 

Mr.  Nelfon  frequently  vifited  a  married  fifter, 
who  was  fettled  in  the  town  where  Mrs.  Worm- 
wood refided.     There  was  alfo  in  the  fame  town, . 
an  amiable  elderly  widow,  for  whom  he  had  a 
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particular  efteem.  Tliis  lady,  whofe  name  was 
Melford,  had  been  left  ia  very  fcanty  circum- 
flances  on  the  death  of  hqr  hufbandi  and,  refiding 
at  that  time  in  London,  fhe  had  been  involved  in 
additional  diftrefs  by  that  calamity,  to  whic&  the 
attentive  charity  of  Mr.  Nelfon  was  for  ever  di* 
refted :  he  more  than  repaired  the  lof$  which  fhe 
fuftained  by  fire,  and  aflifted  ila  fettling  her  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  filler. 

Mrs.  Melford  had  been  intfanate  with  the  aunt 
of  Amelia,  and  was  ftill  the  moil:  valuable  firieiKt 
of  that  lovely  orphan,  yjvho  paid  her  frequent 
vifits,  though  fhe  never  refided  under  her  roofi 
Mr.  Nelfon  had  often  feen  Amelia  at  the  hoafe 
of  Mrs.  Melford,  which  led  him  to  treat  her  with 
particular 'politenefs,  whenever  he  vifited  Mrs. 
Wormwood ;  a  circumftance  on  which  the  latter 
founded  her  ungenerous  projeft.  She  perfeCkly 
knew  all  the  Angular  private  hiftory  of  Mr.  Nel- 
fon, and  firmly  believed,  like  all  the  reft  of  his 
acquaintance,  that  no  attractions  could  ever  tempt 
him  to  marry;  but  fhe  thought  it  poflfible  to  make 
Amelia  conceive  the  hope,  that  her  beauty  had 
jnelted  his  refolution ;  and  nothing  fhe  fuppofed, 
could  more  effcftually  mortify  her  gueft,  than  to 
find  herfelf  derided  for  fo  vain  an  expeftation. 

Mrs. 
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i^  Mrs*  Wormwood  began,  therefore,  to  infinuate, 
in  the  moft  artfnl  manner,  that  Mr.  Nelfon  was 
very  particular  in  his  civilities  to  Amelia  ;  magni- 
fied allTiis  amiable  qualities,  and  expreffed  the 
greateft  pleafure  in  the  profpeft  of  fo  delightful  a 
match.  Thefe  petty  artifices,  however;,  had  no 
cffeft  on  the  natural  modefty  and  diffidence  of 
Amefia;  ihefaw  nothing  that  authorized  fuch  an 
idea  in  the  ufual  politenefs  of  a  well-bred  man  of 
thirty-feven;  ftie  pitied  the  misfortune,  flie  admired 
the  elegant  and  engaging,  though  ferious  manners, 
and  flie  revered  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Nelfon;  but, 
fuppofing  his  mind  to  be  entirely  engrofled,  as  it 
really  was,  by  his  Angular  charitable  purfuits,  fhe 
entertained  not  athought  of  engaging  hisaflFefilion- 

Mrs.Wormwood  was  determined  to  play  ofFhei: 
favourite  engine  of  maKgnity,  in  a  counterfeited 
letter.  She  had  acquired,  in  her  youth,  tiac  very 
dangerous  talent  of  forging'  any  hand  that  fhe 
pleafed ;  and  her  paffion  for  mifchief  had  aiFi>rded 
her  much  pra£ti<:;e  in  this  treachefious  art.  Having 
previoufly,  and  fecretly  engaged  Mr;  Nelfon  to 
drink  tea  with  her,  flie  wrote  a  billet  to  Amelia, 
m  the  name  of  his  hand.  The  biilelfaid,  that  be 
defigned  himfelftheplfeafuret^  paffing  that  after- 
noon at  the  houfe  tff  Mr^.  Wormwood,  and 
requefted  the  favour  of  a  private  conference  with 
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Mifs  Nevil  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening,  intimtN 
ing,  in  the  moft  delicate  and  doubtful  terms,  an 
ardent  defire  of  becoming  her  huiband.  MrSw 
Wormwood  contrived  that  Amelia  (hould  not 
receive  this  billet  till  juft  before  dinner  time, 
that  (he  might  not  Ihew  it  to  her  friend  and  con* 
fidant  Mrs.  Melford,  and,  by  her  means,  deted 
its  fallacy  before  the  hour  of  her  intended  humi, 
liation  arrived. 

Amelia  blulhcd  on  reading  the  note,  and  in  the 
firft  furprife  of  unfufpefting  innocence,  gave  it  to 
the  vigilant  Mrs.  Wormwood ;  who  burft  into 
vehement  cxpreffions  of  delight,  congratulated 
her  bluftiing  gueft  on  the  full  fuccef&of  her  charm^ 
and  triumphed  in  her  own  prophetic  difcemment. 
They  fat  down  to  dinner >  but  poor  Amelia  could 
hardly  fwallow  a  morfel ;  her  mind  was  in  a  tu- 
multuous agitation  of  pleafure  and  amazement. 
The  malicious  impoftor,  enjoying  her  confufion, 
allowed  her  no  time  to  comppfe  her  hurried  fpi- 
rits  in  the  folitude  of  her  chamber.  Some  female 
vifitors  arrived  to  tea ;  and,  at  length,  Mr.  Nelfon 
entered  the  room.  Amelia  trenibled  and  blulhed 
as  he  appro^hed  her ;  but  fhe  was  a  little  re- 
lieved from  her  embarraffment  by  the  buiinefs  of 
the  tenable,  over  which  ihe  prefided.  Amelia 
was  naturally  graceful  in  every  thing  flie  did,  but 
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the  prefent  agitation  of  her  mind  gave  a  tempos 
rary  awkwardnefs  to  all  her  motions :  (he  com- 
mitted many  little  blunders  in  the  management  of 
the  tea-table;  a  cup  fell  from  her  trembling  hand, 
and  was  broken  ;  but  the  politencfs  of  Mr.  Nel- 
fon  led  him  to  fay  fo  mtiny  kind  and  graceful 
Ihings  to  her  on  thefe  petty  incidents,  that,  in- 
(lead  of  increafing  hef  diftrefs,  they  produced  an 
oppofite  effeft,  and  the  tumult  of  her  bofom  gra- 
dually fubfided  into  a  calm  and  compofed  de- 
light. She  ventured  to  meet  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Nelfon,  and  thought  them  expreflive  of  that  ten- 
dernefs  which  promifed  a  happy  end  to  all  her 
misfortunes.  At  the  idea  of  exchanging  mifery 
and  dependence  for  comfort  and  honour,  as  the 
wife  of  fo  amiable  a  man,  her  heart  expanded 
with  the  moft  innocent  and  grateful  joy.  This 
appeared  in  her  countenance,  and  gave  fuch  an 
exquifite  radiance  to  all  her  features,  that  (he 
looked  a  thoufand  times  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Mrs.  Wormwood  faw  this  improvement  of  her 
charms,  and,  (ickening  at  the  (ight,  determined 
to  reduce  the  fplendor  of  fuch  infufferable  beauty, 
and  haftily  to  terminate  the  triumph  of  her  de- 
luded gueft.  She  began  with  a  few  malicious  and 
farcafUc  remarks  on  the  vanity  of  beautiful  young 
women,  and  the  hopes  which  they  frequently  en- 
tertained of  ah  imaginary  lover;  but  finding  thefe 
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remarks  produced  not  the  eflFeS  (he  intended^ 
(he  took  an  opportunity  of  whifpering  in  the  eat 
of  Amelia,  and  begged  her  not  to  harbour  any 
vain  expe£lations,  for  the  billet  (he  had  received 
wlas  a  counterfeit,  and  a  mere  piece  of  pleafantry« 
Amelia  (huddered,  and* turned  pale:  furprife,  dii* 
appointment,  and  indignation,  confpired  to  ovei* 
whelm  her.  She  exerted  her  utmoft  power  to 
conceal  her  emotions;  but  the  conflict  in  her 
bofom  was  too  violent  to  be  difguifed.  The  tears 
which  (he  vainly  endeavoured  to  fupprefs,  burft 
forth,  and  (he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  room  in 
very  vifible  diforder.  Mr.  Nelfon  expre(red  his 
concern ;  but  he  was  checked  in  his  benevolent 
enquiries  by  the  caution  of  Mrs.  Wormwood, 
who  faid,  on  the  occa(ion,  that  Mifs  Nevil  was  a 
very  amiable  gh-I,  but  (lie  had  fome  peculiarities 
of  temper,  and  was  apt  to  put  a  wrong  con- 
ftruftion  on  the  innocent  plcafantry  of  her  friends* 

Mr.  Nelfon  obferving  that  Amelia  did  not  re- 
turn, and  hoping  that  his  departure  might  con- 
tribute to  reftore  the  interrupted  harmony  of  the 
houfe,  took  an  early  leave  of  Mrs.  Worm'wood ; 
who  immediately  flew  to  the  chamber  of  Amelia, 
to  exult,  like  a  fiend,  over  that  lovely  viftim  of 
her  fuccefsful  malignity.  She  found  not  the  per- 
fon,  whom  (he  was  fo  eager  to  infult*     Amelia 
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lilted,  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  pajfed  there 
a  very  miferable  half  hour,  much  hurt  by  the 
treacherous  cruelty  of  Mrs.  Wormwood  i  and  ftiU 
more  wounded  by  refleffions  on  her  own  cre- 
dulity, which  ihe  coridernned  with  that  excefs  of 
fcverity  fo  natural  td  a-  delicate  mind,  in  ar- 
raigning itfelf.  She  wotiH  have  floWii  for  imme- 
diate confolation  to  h^r  friend,  Mrs.  Melford, 
but  Ihe  had  reafon  to  believt  that  lady  engaged 
oh  a-  vifit,  and  fhe  therefore  refolved  to  take  a 
folitary  walk  for  the  purpofe  of  compofing  her 
fpints;  but  neither  folitude  nor  exercife  could 
relfore  her  tranquillity ;  and,  as  it  grew  late  in 
the  evening,  flie  haftened  to  Mrs.  Melford's,  in 
hbpes  of  now  finding  her  returned.  Her  worthy 
old  confidant  was,  indeed,  in  hei"  little  parlour 
alone,  when  Amelia  entered  the  roonl.  The  eyes 
of  this  lovely  girl  iinmediately  betrayed  her  diC- 
trefs ;  and  the  old  lady,  with  her  ufual  tendernefs, 
exclaimed,  "  Good  heaven !  my  dear  child,  for 
what  have  you  been  crymg  .^"  **  Becaufe,"  replied 
Amelia,  in  a  broken  voice,  and  burfting  into  a 
frefti  fliower  of  tears,  *^  becatife  I  am  a  fool."  Mrs. 
Melford  began  to  be  moft  ferioufly  alarmed,  arid, 
ejtpreffing  her  maternal  foficitnde  in  tlife  kindeft 
manner,  Amelia  produced  the  fatal  paper. — 
"  There,"  fays  (he,  **  is  a  letter  in  the  name  of 
your  excellent  frierid'^  Mf .  Nelfon ;  it  is;  a  forgery 
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of  Mrs,  Wormwood's,  and  I  have  been  fuch  an 
idiot  as  to  believe  it  real." 

The  afFeftionate  Mrs.  Melford,  who,   in  her 
firft  alarm,  had  apprehended  a  much  heavier  ca- 
lamity, was  herfelf  greatly  comforted  in  difcover- 
ing  the  truth,  and  faid  many  kind  things  to  con- 
fole  her  young  friend.    "  Do  not  fancy,"  replied 
Amelia,  "that  I  am  foolifhly  in  love  with  Mr. 
Nelfon,  though  I  think  him  the  moft  pleafing,  as 
well  as  the  moft  excellent  of  men ;  and  though  I 
confefs  to  you,  that  I  fliould  certainly  think  it  a. 
blefled  lot  to  find  a  refuge  from  the  mifery  of  my 
prcfent  dependence  in  the  arms  of  fo  benevolent 
and  fo  generous  a  prote£tor." — "  Thofe  arms  are 
now  opened  to  receive  you,"  faid  a  voice  that 
was  heard  before  the  fpeaker  appeared.     Amelia 
ftarted  at  the  found,  and  her  furprife  was  not  a 
little  increafed  in  feeing  Mr.  Nelfon  himfelf,  who 
entering  the  room  from  an  adjoining  apartment, 
embraced  the  lovely  orphan  in  a  tranfport  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  delight.     Amelia,    alive  to  all  the 
feelings  of  genuine  modefty,  was  for  fome  minutes 
more  painfully  diftreffed  by  this  furprife,  than  fhe 
-had  been  by  her  paft  mortification.      She  was 
ready  to  finjc  into  the  earth,  at  the  idea  of  having 
betrayed  her  fecretto  the  man,  from  whom  /he 
would  have  laboured  moft  to  conceal  it.     In  the' 
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firft  tumult  of  this  delicate  confufion,  flie  finks 
into  a  chair,  and  hides  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief. Nelfon,  with  a  mixture  of  refpeft  and 
love,  being  afraid  of  increafing  her  diftrefs,  feizes 
one  of  her  hands,  and  continues  to  kifs  it  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  The  good  Mrs.  Melford, 
almoft  as  much  aftonifhed,  but  lefs  painfully  con- 
fufed  than  Amelia,  beholds  this  unexpefted  fcene 
with  that  kind  of  joy  which  is  much  more  dif- 
pofed  to  weep  than  to  fpeak :  and,  while  this 
little  party  is  thus  abforbed  in  filence,  let  me  haften 
to  relate  the  incidents  which  produced  their  fitua- 
tion.  Mr.  Nelfon  had  obferved  the  farcaftic  manner 
of  Mrs.  Wormwood  towards  Amelia,  and,  as  foon 
as  he  had  ended  his  uncomfortable  vifit,  he  haf- 
tcnded  to  the  wortTiy  Mrs.  Melford,  to  give  her 
fome  little  account  of  what  had  paffed,  and  to 
concert  with  her  fome  happier  plan  for  the  fup- 
port  of  this  amiable  infulted  orphan.  *^  I  am  ac- 
quiainted,"  faid  he,  "  with  fome  brave  and  weal- 
thy officers,  who  have  ferved  with  the  father  of 
Mifs  Nevil,  and  often  fpeak  of  him  with  refpeft^ 
I  am  fure  I  can  raife  among  them  a  fubfcription 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  tender  unfortunate 
girl :  we  will  procure  for  her  an  annuity,  that  fhall 
enable  her  to  efcape  from  fuch  malignant  patro- 
nage, to  have  a  little  home  of  her  own,  and  to 
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fupport  a  fervant."  Mrs.  Melford  was  tranfported 
with  this  idea;  and,  recolle£ling  all  her  own 
obligations  to  this  benevolent  man,  wept,  and 
extolled  his  generofity ;  and,  fuddenly  feeing  Ame- 
lia at  fome  diftance,  through  a  bow  window, 
which  commanded  the  ftreet  in  which  (he  Jived, 
"  Thank  heaven !"  (he  cried,  "  here  comes  my 
poor  child,  to  hear  and  blefs  you  for  the  extent 
of  your  goodnefs."  Nelfon,  who  delighted  mod 
in  doing  good  by  (lealth,  immediately  extorted 
from  the  good  old  lady  a  promife  of  fecrefy :  it  was 
th.e  beft  part  of  his  plan,  that  Amelia  flioul^ 
never  know  the  perfons  to  whom  (he  was  to  ojve 
her  independence.  "  I  am  (till  afraid  p(  ypu,  my 
worthy  o\^  friend,"  faid  Nejfon  j  "  your  counte- 
nance or  manner  will,  I  know,  betray  me,  if  Mifs 
Neyil  fees  me  here  to  flight."  "  Well,"  faid  the 
delighted  olcj  lady,  "  I  will  humour  your  deh'cacy ; 
Amelia  will,  probably,  not  (lay  with  me  ten 
ipinutes;  you  may  amufe  yourfelf,  for  that  tjme, 
in  my  fpacious  garden :  I  will  not  fay  you  are 
here;  and,  as  foon  as  the  good  girl  returns  home, 
I  will  come  and  impart  to  you  the  particulars  of 
her  recent  vexation."  "Admirably  fettled !"  cried 
Nelfon;  and  he  immediately  retreated  into  a  little 
back  room,  which  led,  through  a  glafs  door,  into  a 
long  flip  of  ground,  embelli(hed  with  the  fweeteft 
apd  the  leaft  expenfive  flowers,  which  aflforded 
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a  favourite  occupation  and  amufement  to  Mrs. 
Melford. .  Nelfon,  after  taking  a  few  turns  in 
this  diminutive  garden3  finding  himfelf  rather 
chilled  by  the  air  of  the  evening,  retreated  again 
into  the  little  room  he  had  paffedj  intending  to 
.wait  there  till  Amelia  departed;  but  the  partition 
between  the  parlours  being  extremely  flight,  he 
overheard  the  tender  confelfion  of  Amelia,  and 
was  hurried  towards  her  by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe, 
in  the  manner  already  defcribed. 

Mrs.  Melford  was  the  firft  who  recovered  from 
the  kind  of  trance,  into  which  our  little  party  had 
•been  thrown  by  their  general  furprife ;  and  fhe 
enabled  the  tender  pair,  in  the  profpefil  of  whofe 
union  her  warm  heart  exulted,  to  regain  that  eafy 
and  joyous  pofleffion  of  their  faculties,  which  they 
Ipft  for  fome  little  time  in  their  mutual  embarrafs- 
ment.  ITie  applaufe  of  her  friend,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  her  lover,  foon  taught  the  difiicient  Amelia 
to  think  lefs  feverely  of  herfelf.  The  warm-hearted 
Mrs.  Melford  declared,  that*  thefe  occurrences 
were  the  work  of  Heaven.  "  That,"  replied  the 
affeftionate  Nelfon,  "  I  am  moft  willing  to  allow; 
but  you  muft  grant,  that  Heaven  has  produced 
our  prefent  happinefs  by  the  blind  agency  of  a 
fiend;  and,  as  our  dear  Amelia  has  too  gentle  a 
fpirit  to  rejoice  in  beholding  the  malignity  of  a 
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dev'il  converted  into  the  tonnent  of  ks  pofleflor,  I 
muft  beg,  that  fhe  may  not  return,  even  for  a 
fingle  night,  to  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Wormwood-/* 

Amelia  pleaded  her  fenfe  of  paft  obKgations, 
and  wifhed  to  take  a  peaceful  leave  of  her  pa- 
troncfs ;  but  fhe  fubmitted  to  the  urgent  hitreaties 
of  Nelfon,  and  remained  for  a  few  weeks  under 
the  roof  of  Mrs.  Melford,  when  (he  was  united 
at  the  altar  to  the  man  of  her  heart.  Nelfon  had 
the  double  delight  of  rewarding  the  affefiion  of 
anangcl,  and  of  punifliing  the  malevolence  of  a 
fiend.  He  announced,  in  perfon,  to  Mrs.  Wom> 
wood  his  intended  marriage  with  Ameh'a,  on  the 
very  night  when  that  treacherous  Old  Maid  had 
amufed  herfelf  with  the  hope  of  deriding  her 
gueft,  whofe  return  fhe  was  eagerly  expefting,  in 
the  moment  Nelfon  arrived  to  fay,  that  Amelia 
would  return  no  more. 

The  furprife  and  mortification  of  Mrs.  Worm- 
wood arofe  almoft  to  frenzy;  flie  racked  her  mali- 
cious and  inventive  brain  for  expedients  to  defeat 
the  match,  and  circulated  a  report  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  decency  will  not  allow  me  to  explain! 
Her  artifice  was  detefted  and  defpifed.  Amelia 
was  not  only  married,  but  the  moft  admired,  the 
moft  beloved,  and  the  happieft  of  human  beings ; 

an 
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Tin  event  which  preyed  fo  inceffantly  on.  the  fpirits 
of  Mrs.  Wormwood,  that  flie  fell  into  a  rapid 
decline,  and  ended,  in  a  few  months,  her  mif- 
chievous  and  unhappy  life,  a  memorable  example, 
tliat  the  mod  artful  malignity  may  fometimes  pro- 
cure for  the  objeQ:  of  its  envy,  that  very  happinefs 
which  it  labours  to  prevent. 


D 


ANECDOTE  OF  Dr.  GREEN. 

R.Green,  of  St.  John's  College,  trying  to 

(kate,  got  a  terrible  fall  backwards. . 

"  Why,  Doftor,"  faid  a  friend  that  was  near  him, 
"  I  thought  you  had  underftood  the  bufinefs  bet- 
ter."—" O,"  replied  the  Doaor,  "  I  have  the 
theory  perfcStly;  I  want  nothing  but  the  prac- 
tice."— How  many  of  us,  in  matters  of  a  much 
higher  and  more  important  nature,  come  under 
the  Doctor's  predicament ! 


SPLEEN. 

CURSE  on  thee  Spleen !  or  liberate,  my  foul;^ 
Or  I  muft  call  on  Madnefs  for  relief; 
Madnefs  is  blifs,  compar'd  with  thy  controul 
Of  nervelefs  yearnings,  and  lean,  tearlefs  grief! 

For 
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For  Madnefs  fonietimes  will  give  eat  to  mirth; 

Yes,  I  have  feen  him  footh'd  into  a  fmile : 
But  thou,  O  Locuft!  of  the  ficklieft  birth, 

Gangren'ft  all  humours  with  thy  vapoury  bile ! 

Not  even  Love — and  Madnefs  fits  by  Love, 

And  hears  his  tale,  and  fighs,  and  oft  will  weep : 

Whilft  thou,  worft  horror  of  the  wrath  of  Jove? 
Wouldft  dafli  him  headlong  from  the  wildeft 
fleep. 

I  can  no  more. — Heav'n  fave  me !  left  defpair 
Drive  my  poor  ftruggling  foul  to  tax  thy  care ! 


THE  RASH  FATHER, 

A  MORAL   TALE. 

MR.  Tomlinfon,  a  worthy  and  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Briftol,  who  had  raifcd  an  hand- 
fome  fortune  with  reputation,  would  have  been 
an  unexceptionable  chara&er,  if  he  had  not  a£led 
in  a  very  unfatherly  manner,  by  having  taken  a 
prepofterous  averfion  to  his  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  he 
would  not  facrifice  himfelf  to  a  woman  every  way 
difagreeable  to  him  for  the  faRS  of  her  money. 
In  the  laft  converfation  between  George  and-  his 

father. 
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father  upon  the  fubjeO:  on  which  they  frequently 
debated  with  mutual  warmth^  (though  George^ 
during  his  warmed  objeftions  to  the  lady  in  quef- 
tion,  did  not  behave  difrefpeftfuUy)  the  latter 
talked  to  him  in  the  following  peremptory  drains 

"  Well,  George,  fince  you  fo  obftinately  refufe 
to  marry  Mifs 'Hodges,  though  you  might  make 
your  fortune  by  making  her  your  wife,  for  Ihe  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  you,  and  has  no 
relations  to  controul  her,  I  will  have  nothing  more 
to  fay  to  you:  therefore  you  may  go  where  you 
pleafe,  for  under  this  roof,  young  man,  you  fhall 
not  fleep  another  night." 

George  was  thunderftfuck  at  the  concluding 
words  of  his  father's  fpeech,  not  in  the  leaft 
imagining  that  he  wouldy  or  that  he  could,  have 
carried  his  refentment  fo  far  againft  him.  He 
was  rooted  to  the  floor,  unable,  for  fome  moments, 
to  ftir  or  to  fpeak;  but  he  was  foon  roufed  from 
his  ftupor  by  his  father's  voice,  who  re-addrefled 
him  with  ftill  louder  tones-^- 

"  Why  do  you  Hand  thus  ftupified  with  your 
mouth  open  like  ai^  idiot? — I  fpeak  plain  enough, 
don't  I? — You  uncfcrftand  me,  don't  you? — I  tell 
you,  George,  again,  that  if  you  will  not  confent 

Z  to 
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to  marry  Hannah  Hodges,  you  may  take  yourfelf 
away  as  foon  as  you  pleafe !" 

George  made  no  reply,  but  bowed  obfequioufly, 
and  moved  towards  the  door. 

Mr.  Tomlinfon,  provoked  at  his  filence,  which  he 
confidcred  as  a  confirmation  of  his  difobedience, 
told  him,  juft  as  he  was  (hutting  the  door,  "  that 
he  was  a  d — d  perverfe  fellow,  and  would,  one 
time  or  other,  repent  of  his  folly. 

George,  without  returning  an  anfwer,  quitted 
the  houfe  direftly,  and  went  to  a  gentleman  in  a 
different  quarter  of  the  city,  from  whom  he  had 
received,  on  his  father's  account,  as  well  as  in 
confcquence  of  his  own  good  behaviour,  many 
flattering  civilities. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  Harry,  his  younger 
brother,  who  had  been  ^bfertt  a  few  days  on  h\s 
father's  bufmefs,  arrived.— When  he  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  tranfaftions  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  he  naturally  enquired  after 
his  brother. 

"  Your  brother,"  faid  Mr.  lomlmfon,  redden- 
ing with  rage,  "  is  an  undutiful  dog,  and  I  have 

giveu 
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given  him  up  to  his  own  inventions.  I  have  tiothiiig 
more  to  do  with  him:  he  has  thought  proper  to 
refufe  Hannah  Hodges,  and  till  he  c£(n  bring 
himfelf  to  put  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  hfs 
pocket  by  marrying  a  girJ  who  doats'  upon  him^  I 
fliall  difclaim  him  foi  my  fon."  ' 

Harry,  fhocked  at  that  fpeech,  begged  him  to 
recal  his  words,  and  to  take  his  brother  into  fa- 
vour again;  but  to  no  purpofe  did  he  give  the 
ftrongeft  proofs  of  his  fraternal  affefiliori.  His 
father  was  inexorable,  and  left  the  room  detel^ 
mined  to  difinherit  an  amiable  fon,  becaufe  he 
would  not  render  himfelf  wretched  for  life,  hj 
fubmitting  to  his  unreafonable — not  to  fay  cruel^ — 
commands. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  George  repaired,  on 
being  ejefted  from  his  father's  houfe,  received 
him  with  his  ufual  politenefs,  was  greatly  con- 
cerned to  hear  of  his  old  friend's  unjuft  and  inju- 
rious behaviour,  and  kindly  undertook  to  produce 
a  reconciliation  between  them. 

"  As  you  are  not  unacquainted.  Sir,  with  my 
father's  inflexibi]|ky,  when  he  has  once  fet  his 
heart  on  a  thingpyou  cannot,  I  imagine,  have  any 
hopes  of  his  receiving  me  again  into  his  favour, 

but 
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but  upon  his  own  terms,  to  which  I  can,  by  no 
means  fubfcribe,  becaufe  I  cannot  poffibly  think 
of  giving  my  hand  to  a  woman  whom  I  behold 
with  the  higheft  difguft,  in  order  to  enrich  my^ 
felf  with  her  fortune. — ^Honour  and  confcience 
both  forbid  me  to  aft  in  fo  bafe,  fo  mercenary  a 
manner." 

**  I  approve  of  your  fentiments,  George,"  re-- 
plied  Mr.  Holkins,  "  and  will  not,  you  may  be 
affured,  defire  you  to  aft  in  oppofition  from  them; 
but,  notwithftanding  what  you  have  faid,  I  am 
ianguine  enough  to  believe  that  I  fliall  be  a  fuc- 
cefsful  negociator  between  you  and  your  father: 
I  will,  at  leaft,  do  my  beft  endeavours,  and  if  thofe 
endeavours  fucceednot  according  to  my  wiflies,  I 
will  try  to  put  you  into  a  way  to  fubfift  genteeUy, 
though  driven  from  the  proteftion  of  him  who, 
under  the  influence  of  a  contemptible  paffion, 
Ihamefully  overlooks  the  merit  of  fo  worthy  a  fon. 
In  the  mean  time,"  added  he,  "  you  fhall  he  ac- 
^'omraod^ted  at  my  houfe." 

George,  whofe  bofom  glowed  with  gratitude 
while  Mr.  Hofkins  fpoke  the  above  words,  with 
^n  carneftnefs  which  evinced  the  fmcerity  of  \\h 
friendfhip,  poured  out  the  acknowledgment^ 
which  immediately  occurred  to  him. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hoikins,  who  was  a  man  not  given  to 
Falfify  his  promifes,  went  the  very  next  day  to 
Mr.  Tomlinfon,  and  talked  ferioufly  over  the 
affair  which  had  occafioned  his  vifit  to  him.  "  I 
am  both  furprifed  and  concerned,  my  old  friend," 
faid  he,  "  to  find  that  you  have  treated  your  fon 
George  with  fo  much  unkindnefs,  with  fo  much 
injuftice,  and  were  1  to  add  cruelty,  I  fhould  not 
make  ufe  of  too  ftrong  an  expreflion. — I  always 
thought  that  you  had  too  great  a  regard  for 
George  to  render  him  miferable," 

"  Why,  fo  I  have,"  replied  he,  haftily  interrupt* 
ing  him,  "  I  don't  want  to  make  him  miferable; 
I  want  to  make  him  happy." 

"  You  have  not  difcovered  fuch  a  defire,  let 
me  tell  you  though,  by  turning  him  out  of  doors, 
becaufe  he  will  not  marry  the  girl  whom  you  have 
pitched  upon,  againft  his  inclination." 

"  Inclination ! What   fignifies   inclination  ? 

Prudence  fliould  always  give  place  to  inclination* 
Hannah  Hodges  is  a  good  fort  pf  a  girl,  and  has 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  at  her  o\vn  command. — 
She  is  not  handfoHje,  indeed;  but  what  of  that? 
There's  no  neceflity  for  beauty  in  a  wife  ;^  beauty- 
does  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good  in  tne 
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world.-But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.— George 
has  fhewn  himfelf  a  refraftory  puppy,  and  fo  I 
have  fent  him  ofF  to  follow  his  inclination^  fince 
he  is  fo  devilifh  fond  of  it." 

Mr.  Hofkins,  though  he  was  not  difpofed  to 
controvert  fome  of  the  pofitions  in  his  friend  % 
fpeech;  was  fo  extremely  diffatisfied  with  it  upon, 
the  whole,  that  he  could  not  help  re-attacking 
him  with  all  the  powers  of  argument  and  perfua^ 
fion  he  was  matter  of;  but  Mr.  X^nilinfon  rei- 
mained  unfliaken  by  them,  and  pofitively  refufed 
•to  take  hisejefted  fon  under  his  roof  again  with- 
out  the  required  fubmiflion. — Unable,  therefore, 
to  gain  his  point,  Mr.  Hoikins  returned  to  his 
young  friend,  and,  after  having  thrown  out  a  few 
fevere  refleftions  againft  his  father,  which  his 
iinpaternal  behaviour  had  extorted  from  him,  he 
renewed  his  generous  affurances. 

A  privateer,  in  which  Mr.  Hoikins  had  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare,  being  to  fail  foon  on  a  criiize 
againft  the  French,  he  afked  George  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  put  himfelf  in  fortune's  way,  by  hazard'- 
ing  his  perfon  againft  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

George,  who  was  a  patriotic  youth,  fired  im- 
mediately at  hearing  thefe  enemies  mentioned ; 

and 
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and  Mr.  Hofkins  ventured  to  recommend  him  to 
the  Captain  as  a  young  man  who  would  do  him 
no  difcredit  when  his  co^urage  was  called  upon. 

In  lefs  ^han  a  fortnight  after  the  flailing  of  the 
privateer  in  which  George  was  on  board,  Mift 
Hodges  met  with  fo  fmatt  a  fhock  to  her  finances 
by  the  fudden  flight  of  a  gentleman  to  the  con- 
tinent whom  fhe  had  entfufted  with  a  large  part 
of  her  fortune,  for  the  fake  of  more  intereft  than 
fhe  could  have  from  the  funds,  that  (he  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  ftrait  fituation ;  for  (he  never,, 
indeed,  had  the  fum  of  which  Mr.  Tomlinfon^P- 
mifled  by  appearance,  and  duped  by  his  credulity, 
thought  her  poffeffed  of. 

This  event  opened  Mr.  Tomlinfon's  eyes,  and 
he  fincerely  repented  of  having  proce^ed  with  fi> 
much  rigour  againft  a  fon  who  had  not,  on  any 
other  occafion,  proved  undutifuL 

Harry,  feeing  his  father  very  much  concerned 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  afFefted  by  his  very 
penitential  effufions,  faid,  "  Pray  let  me  go.  Sir, 
to  Mr.  Hofkins  :  perhaps  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity foon  to  let  my  brother  know,  fome  how, 
of  this  happy  turn;  I  long  to  have  him  acquainted 
with  your  returned  regard." 

^  You 
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"  You  are  an  excellent  boy,  Haity,"^  Taid  Mf^ 
Tomlinfon, "  for  that  fpeeeh ;  but  Ifhall  never for-^ 
give  myfelf  for  my  rafhnefs. — My  poor  George 
may  be  killed  or  caft  away  by  this  time.  However, 
1  will  go  and  talk  with  my  friend  Hofkins  about 
thi&bufinefs." — ^He  accordingly  weftt  immediately 
la  Mr.  Hofkins,  who  expreffed  a  great  deal  of 
fatisfa£lion  at  his  repentance;  dnd  communicated 
not  a  little  pleafure  to  him  by  a  piece  of  news 
he  had  juft:  received  concerning  his  privateer. 
^  She  has  taken  a  good  prize,"  continued  he, 
^^  and  I  expe£l  her  home  in  a  fliort  time.  Your 
fl|bn,  who  is  a  brave  boy,  went  out  as  happy  as 
he  could  be  under  the  load  of  your  imkindnefs , 
but  he  will  be  quite  another  thing  when  he  finds 
you  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms  :  and  I 
own,  1  now  wifh  extremely  to  fee  the  interview 
between  you,  as  I  am  pretty  fure  that  you  will  bury 
all  your  former  refentment  againft  him  in  your 
firft  embrace  when  he  comes  aftiore.'* 

"Ay,  that  I  will,  replied,  Mr.  Tomlinfon  ;  tho* 
I  lliould  be  almoft  afhamed  to  fee  him. — However, 
I  will  make  him  all  the  amends  in  my  power  for 
my  paft  unfathcrly  behaviour. — In  the  height  of 
that  refentment,  which  I  now  remember  with 
the  trueft  contrition,  I  with  a  hafty  ftroke  of  my 
pen  difmherited  him  s  but  I  will,  as  foon  as  I  get 

home^ 
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home,  erafe  every  word  di6lated  by  paffion,  and 
fubftkute  others,  for  ^^hich  he  (hall  haye  no  rea- 
fon  to  revile  my  memory  v^hen  I  am  no  more."    v 

With  this  laudable  refolution  he  left  Mr.  Hof- 
kins;  but  juft  when  he  came  within  a  few  yrfds 
of  his  own  door,  he  fell  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit^ 
from  which  he  was  recovered  by  the  ufual  re- 
medies adminiftered,  in  fuch  cafes -s.  though  lie 
died  before  he  could  make  the  intended  altera.- 
tion  in  his  will. 


ANECDOTE  OF  JEANNIN. 
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JEANNIN  Wa^  Prefident  of  the  Parliament  of 
E^n,  when  H^nfy  the  Fdurth  ?  took  poflet 
fion*($f  Paris. — A  rich  country  Gentlernan  of  Bur- 
gundy being  much;fl:fuck  with  Jeantiin'is  elo- 
queAcd  i-h'  the  Parliament  of  that  Province,  was 
ver/  anxious  to  h^Ve  him  for-  his  fon-in-law,  and 
w^^  upon  him-to  t^ll  hini  of  his^  intention. 
On  'Mis  a&irig  him  what  property  be^  poffelHed, 
J^annin,  pointing  tb  hife  head,'  and  to  a  fmall  col- 
leQion'oftookshi' the  room,  faid,  *^  In  thefe. 
Sir,  confilt  all  n>y  wealth  and  all  my' fortune." 

A  a  The 
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TflE  FORCE  OF  CONJUGAL  AFFECTION. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

A  Very  ftriking  proof  of  conjugaTaffe^lion 
muft  give  pleafure  to  all  who  are  happy 
themfelves  in  the  marriage  ftate,  in  confequence 
of  it,  and  who  wifti  to  fee  every  couple  nuptially 
connected,  in  poffeflion  of  the  fame  felicity ;  the 
following  tale,  containing  fuch  a  proof — ^and  on 
the  ladies  fide — ^will,  furely,  be  read  by  the  fair 

t:  with  particular  fatisfaftion ;   by  the  BritifU 
r  too,  though  the  heroine  of  the  ftory  is  a  fo- 
reigner— nay,  a  Florentine. 

Thofe  who  have  been  converfant  in  writings 
concerning  the  Italian  nation  muft  remember  to 
have  met  with  fevere  ftriftures  on  the  wom^n  of 
Florence,  for  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  cofidudt 
in  confequence  of  the  levity  of  their  principles  ^ 
and,  not  improbably,  from  the  warmth  of  their 
conftitutions,  arifing  from  the  warmth  of  their 
climate.  Conjugal  infidelity,  however,  though  U 
may  be  frequent  in  fuch  a  climate,  is  not  cqo^ 
fined  to  any  particular  fpot.  In  every  part  of  the 
peopled  globe,  matrimonial  inconftancy  may>  un^ 
doubtedly,  be  met  with,  and  even  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north  have  produced  pairs  not  alto- 
gether 


gether  exempt  from  that  charge  which  has  be^n 
fo  feverely  pointed  againft  the  Florentine  fai^ 
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ViplettaBellini,  with  a  large  fliarie  of  beauty,had 
much  more  wit  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  majority 
of  her  fex.  With  a  figure  towering  to  a  majeftic 
height,  without  the  affiftance  of  wool  and  fea- 
thers, (he  was  totally  free  from  a  certain  awk- 
wardncfs,  by  which  many  tall  women  are  diftin- 
guifhed:  (he  was,  indeed,  finely  proportioned 
throughout,  and  was  fo  graceful  in  her  motions^ 
that  while  fhe  looked  a  Venus,  fhe  reminde(fF\ 
every  claflScal  beholder  of  that  line  in  Virgil,  in 
which  i£neas  recognizes  his  goddefs-mother  by 
her  graceful  ftep  at  her  departure  from  him  in 
her  imart  hunting-dref$.  With  features  happily 
arranged,  and  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the 
expreifion  vdth  which  they  were  illuminated^, 
Violetta  never  failed  to  allure  every  man  whofe 
heart  was  fufceptible  of  tende^  impreflions,  and 
feemed  to  have  fufficient  power,  in  a  pair  of  fpeak- 
ingf  eyes,  (in  whatever  manner  fhe  wanted  to  em- 
ploy them,)  to  fubdue  every  heart  which  fhe 
wifhed  to  conquer.  But  Violetta  was  no  coquette. 
There  was  cmly  one  man  in  Florence  whom  fhe 
wifhed  to  conquer,  and  that  heart  fhe  fubdued;  nor 
did  fhe,  from  the  day  fhe  was  indiflblubly  united 

to 
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to  him,  giVehim  thefeaft  reafon  tofufpeft  her  of 
any  illicit  proceeding,  injurious  to'his  ownhohbur, 
and  to  her  reputation.  He  confidered  l^mfelf,  and 
juftly,in  poffeflion  of  a  treafure  of  ineftimable  value, 
and  the  compliments  which  (he  received'frdm  all 
his  friends  upon  the  felicity  of 'his  chdicej'  made 
hitn  ftill  more  fatisfied  with  his '^urchafe; -fof 
Violetta  not  having  been  fo  mucfi' fevbin'edby 
fortune  aS  by  nature,  niigHt'hdve' been  thrown 
into  the  way  of  veiy  dangerous  temptations,'' if 
Signor  Bellini,  a  man  of  opulence,  erudition,  ittd 
*afte,  Avith'  a  hd  fmall  fliare  of  riloral,  as'-vrell  as 
%terary  merit,  had  not -placed  tier  in  a  Inhere  of 
life  to  v^hitih  flie  was  not,  indeed, '  bontj  but  in 
which  Ihe  appeared  to  utrcomnioti  advantage. 
Ear  from  being  dazzled  by  thei^lkre  of  profpe- 
rity,.  far  frohi  being  intoxicated  \:^  Iter  elevatioft', 
ihe  behaved  with  fuch  exquifite  piropriety .  tpdn 
every  occafion,  that  (he  drew  thii  high  eft  pane- 
gyrics from  all  thofe  who  had  eytes  to  fee;- judg- 
ment to  difcerh,  and  candour  to  apprdVfe.  By 
thofe  only  who  envied  her  exalted  ftate' ■  ^as  her 
behaviour  in  that  (late  condemned*:  by  them  ottly 
was  her  coridufl:  cenfured, '  and  her  chafafter  tra^ 
duced.      There  is,  doubtlefs,  as  mtieh  trtith  as 

poetry^— perhaps  more —  in  the  following -eouplet : 

..  .\       ...       .,  ■     ..' 

"  Envy  will  merit,  like  a  (hade  purfue,      . 
"  But,  like  a  Ihadow,  proves  thp  fubftance  trae." 
f  Yet 
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'  Yet  the  malevolence  of  the  envious  muft  al- 
ways give  fome  pkiri  to  the  deferving;  and  what 
has  not  an  Jtaiiah  lady  to  fear  from  the  malevo- 
lence of  a  rival  beauty — if  the  accounts  of  Itat- 
likn  jealoufy  are  n6t  the  fi£iions  of  a  fkbulift. 

•  Priends  in  abundance  Violetta 'gained  by  the 
propriety  of  her  condtrft,  but  by  \hat  very  con- 
duQ:  flie  alfo  niade  many  of  her  own  fex  her  ene- 

•  mies ;  efpeciially  thofe  women  among  h^r  married 
acquaintance  ;  who  could  not  bear  to  behold  her 
fuperior  to  them  in  riches :  they  were  pained  by 
her  profperity,  and  they  were  fecretly  pained  too 
by  her  happinefs,  though  they  affefted  to  defpife 
her  for  her  attachment  to  one  man ;  and  thofe " 
who^ere  checked  by  no  moral  confiderations, 

y  availed  themfelVes  of  eveiy  feminine  art  to  blaft 
that  reputatipn'which  feverely  I'eproached  them 
for  their  deviations  from  the  paths  of  conjugal 
virtue.-^n  eVferjrihapfe^hey  could  think  of,  they 
attackied  herr  they  left*  riothiiig  undone,  indeed, 
to  ftiake  her  fidelity  i  but  their  i  efforts  were  as 
weak  as  they  were  Wicked ;  flie'tofe  fuperior  to 
all  the  artifices  made*  ufe  of  t6  render  her  incon- 
ftant  to  the  man  for  whdm  (he'-felt  the  fincereft 
affea:i6n;  to  the  man  ivhom  fllte  loved,  honoured, 
and  revered.      ■       '  '      :      .       : 

Such 
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Such  are  tlie  principal  traits  of  Violetta's  Aa- 
ia£ler,  and  thofe,  who  from  a  review  of  theni, 
feel  themfelves  prepoflefled  in  her  favour,  will  not 
be  furprifed  to  hear  that  her  hufband,  while  Be 
was  as  fenfible  of  her  intrinfic  merits  as  he  was  of 
the  force  of  her  perfonal  attra£tions,  was  uxorious 
to  an  unufual  degree^  and  never  thoroughly  oon- 
Tinced  of  her  conjugal  fidelity,  was  feized  with 
that  paflion  which  is  produ£iive,  efpecially  in  the 
hoter  climates — of  confequences^  at  once  to  be 
dreaded  and  deplcnred. 

Signor  Bellini  was,  in  hSk,  as  fond  a  huiband 
as  had  been  ever  remembered  among  his  amorous 
countrymen,  and  every  new  proof  which  Violetta 
gave  him  of  her  fteady  attachment  to  him,  renr 
dered  him  ftill  more  firmly  attached  to  her.  In 
the  animated  language  of  true  poetry. 

They  were  the  happieft  pair  of  human  kind; 

The  rolling  year  its  varying  courfe  perfwm'd:. 

And  back  returned  again : 

Another,  and  another  fmiling  came^ 

And  faw  their  happinefs  unchanged  remain  ; 

Still  in  her  golden  chain^ 

Harmonious  concord  did  their  wifhes  bind!. 

Their  ftudies,  pleafures,  taftes  the  fame. 

This 
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This  amiable  plair,  completely  happy  in  Acm- 
felves,  were  alfo  feelingly  alive  to  the  felicity  of 
others ;  and  were  particularly  pleafed  to  fee  any 
marks  of  that  domeftic  fatisfaftion  for  which  they 
ivere,  themfelves,  fo  juftly  celebrated.  There 
were  few  couples,  indeed,  in  the  circle  of  their 
married  friends,  who  could  with  any  propriety, 
be  placed  upon  a  line  with  them :  there  were 
fome,  however,  who  feemed  to  deferve  an  equal 
fhare  of  adnliration  for  their  conjugal  love ;  and 
an  equal  Ihare  of  applauft  for  their  connubial 
conduQ- 

Among  thefe  were  the  Vivaldis,  with  wTiorti 
they  interchanged  the  moft  friendly  vifits,  upon 
the  moft  intimate  footing ;  but  they  had  not  been 
long  fo  happily  connefted  before  unexpected 
events  divided  tliem  from  each  other*  Vivaldi, 
one  day,  to  his  great  furprife,  as  he  had  no  ex- 
peftation  of  preferment,  though  he  was  highly 
elfeemed  by  thofe  who  direfted  the  government 
of  Florence,  received  orders  to  prepare  hirafelf 
to  execute  an  important  commiffion  at  a  diftance 
from  hk  native  city ;  and  he  was  the  more  flat- 
tered by  this  appointment,  not  lefs  hbaourablc 
than  lucrative,  for  while  it  was  calculated  to  im- 
prove his  fortune,  it  paid  the  higheft  compliments 
to  his  talents  for  negociation.  The  adieus  between 

the 
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Such  are  Ae  principal  traits  of  Violetta's  cha- 
ia£ler,  and  thofe,  who  from  a  review  of  them, 
feel  themfelves  prepoffeffed  in  her  favour,  will  not 
be  furprifed  to  hear  that  her  hufband,  while  Be 
was  as  fenfible  of  her  intrinfic  merits  as  he  was  of 
the  force  of  her  perfonal  attraftions,  was  uxorious 
to  an  unufual  degree^  and  never  thoroughly  con- 
THiced  of  her  conjugal  fidelity^  was  feized  .with 
that  paflion  which  is  produ£tive^  efpecially  in  the 
hoter  climates — of  confequences^  at  once  to  be 
dreaded  and  deplcnred. 

Signor  Bellini  was,  in  hSk,  as  fond  a  hniband 
9S  had  been  ever  remembered  among  his  amorous 
countrymen,  and  every  new  proof  which  Violetta 
gave  him  of  her  fteady  attachment  to  him,  ren* 
dered  him  ftill  more  firmly  attached  to  hen  In 
the  animated  language  of  true  poetry. 

They  were  the  happieft  pair  of  human  kind; 

The  rolling  year  its  varying  courfe  perfcMin'd, 

And  back  returned  again : 

Another,  and  another  fmiling  came. 

And  iaw  their  happinefs  unchanged  remain  ; 

Still  in  her  golden  chaic^ 

Harmonious  concord  did  their  wiihes  bind^ 

Their  ftudies,  pleafures,  taftes  the  fame. 

This 
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no  people  about  her  of;  either  fex  whom  (he  could 
venture  to  call  her  friends,  in  the  moft  eligible, 
in  the  exalted  fenfe  of  the  word,  fhe  naturally 
turned  her  thoughts  to  that  city  in  which  ftie  was 
born  and  educated,  and  as  naturally  wifhed  for 
the  fociety  of  thofe  of  whofe  friendfliip^  free  from 
all  iiiterefted  views,  (he  had  received  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  endearing  proofs.  Ariiong  her  friends 
in  this  agreeable  line  the  Bellinis  were  firft  in  her 
efteem.  To  her  amiable  Violetta,  therefore, 
Louifa  wrote  a  very  afFeftionate,  but  diftrefsful 
epiftle,  in  which  fhe  earneftly  requefted  her,  after 
having  painted  in  the  moft  forcible  colours,  the 
approaching  diflblution  of  her  deareft  Camillo,  to 
prevail  on  Signor  Bellini  to  fet  out  with  her,  im- 
mediately, for  Genoa,  as  fhe  was  fituated  in  a 
manner  fufficient  to  excite  pity  in  the  moft  ob- 
durate breaftj  furrounded  by  peirfons  on  whom 
Ihe  could  have  no  dependence,  and  feverely  pained 
every  hour  in  the  day,  by  the  hafty  ftrides.  which 
the  only  man  in  the  world  for  whom  fhe  herfelf 
wifhed  to  live,  made  to  the  confines  of  the  grave- 
Having  difpatched  this  epiftle,  (in  fome  parts  of 
which  her  tears  had  rendered  the  letters  almoft 
illegible,)  fhe  indulged  herfelf  with  the  rational 
hopes  of  feeing,  her  Violetta  as.fbon  as  it  was 
in  her  power,  if  nothing  had  happened  previous 

B  b  to 
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the  Bellinis  and  the  VivaJdis,  when  the  feparat-^ 
ing  hour  arrived,  were  more  than  friendly — they 
were  afFeftionate ;  but  the  latter  would  not  have 
been  mentioned  at  all  in  this  ftory,  had  they  not, 
by  their  journey  from  Florence,  given  rife  to 
thofe  adventures  in  which  the  former  were  en- 
gaged, and  therefore  eventually  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  them. 

In  a  few  months  after  his  departure  from  Flo- 
rence, Vivaldi  received  difpatches  which  occa- 
fioned  his  removal  to  Genoa,  and  he  conformed 
to  them  with  his  ufual  alacrity ;  but  he  paid  dear 
for  his  compliance  with  them ;  not  that  he  ap- 
peared to  lefs  advantage,  there  than  he  had  done 
at  other  places  ;  but  he,  unfortunately,  fell  in  with 
fome  of  the  Noblefle,  who  carried  licentioufhefs 
as  far  as  it  would  go  in  every  refpeft,  and  by  af- 
fociating  too  frequently  w^'th  them,  he  not  only 
found  his  fortune,  but  his  conftitution  injured. 
By  gambling  he  made  deplorable  bjreaches  in  bis 
finances;  and  by  drinking  he  brought  himfelf 
into  fo  alarming  a  ftate,  that  the  fond,  the  faithful 
companion  of  his  life  began  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  the  mod  fatal  confequences-  Her  apprchen- 
fions  were  but  too  well  gro,unded :  her  feelings 
occafioned  by  them  were  hardly  to  be  fupported. 
In  this  unhappy  ftate,  in  a  place  where  flie  had 

no 
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no  people  about  her  of  either  fex  whom  (he  could 
venture  to  call  her  friends,  in  the  moft  eligible, 
in  the  exalted  fenfe  of  the  word,  fhe  naturally 
turned  her  thoughts  to  that  city  in  which  ftie  was 
bom  and  educated,  and  as  naturally  wifhed  for 
the  fociety  of  thofe  of  whofe  friendfliip^  free  from 
all  iiiterefted  views,  (he  had  received  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  endearing  proofs.  Among  her  friends 
in  this  agreeable  line  the  Bellinis  were  firft  in  her 
efteem.  To  her  amiable  Violetta,  therefore, 
Louifa  wrote  a  very  afFeftionate,  but  diftrefsful 
epiftle,  in  which  fhe  earneftly  requefted  her,  after 
having  painted  in  the  moft  forcible  colours,  the 
approaching  diflblution  of  her  deareft  Camillo,  to 
prevail  on  Signor  Bellini  to  fet  out  with  her,  im- 
mediately, for  Genoa,  as  flie  was  fituated  in  a 
manner  fufficient  to  excite  pity  in  the  moft  ob- 
durate breaft  5  furroundcd  by  peirfons  on  whom 
Ihe  could  have  no  dependence,  and  feverely  pained 
every  hour  in  the  day,  by  the  hafty  ftrides.  which 
the  only  man  in  the  world  for  whom  ftie  herfelf 
wiflied  to  live,  made  to  the  confines  of  the  grave- 
Having  difpatched  this  epiftle,  (in  fome  parts  of 
which  her  tears  had  rendered  the  letters  almoft 
illegible,)  fhe  indulged  herfelf  with  the  rational 
hopes  of  feeing,  her  Violetta  as  fbon  as  it  was 
in  her  power,  if  nothing  had  happened  previous 

B  b  to 
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to  the  receipt  of  it,  to  make  her  departure  from 
Florence  impra£licable. 

Violetta  could  not  help  weeping  over  that  let- 
ter which  had  been  evidently  written  by  the  pen 
of  defpondence,  and  fincerely  fympathized  with 
her  afflifiled  friend,  while  flie  read  the  paflages 
particularly  -relating  to  Camillo's  defperate  fitua- 
tion.  Ludovico's  feelings  upon  this  melancholy 
occafion,  were  fimilar  to  his  Violetta's,  and  he 
carried  her  wifhes,  in  confequence  of  Louifa^s  let- 
ter, into  inunediate  execution,  by  faying,  ^^  We 
will  make  preparations  for  our  journey  without 
delay.  Grieved  as  I  am  on  Camilla's  account,  I 
am  doubly  afFe£ted  by  Louifa's  diftrefs." 

The  latter  part  of  this  fpeech,  as  it  exprefled 
the  full  force  of  Violetta's  fenfations,  melted  her 
into  tears ;  but  fhe  foon  dafhed  them  away,  and 
difcovered  an  enchanting  eagernefs  to  convey 
herfelf  to  Genoa. 

At  Genoa  they  arrived  too  late  to  fee  Camillo, 
but  their  arrival  was  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  poor 
Louifa,  who,  in  her  widowed  ftate,  appeared  in 
the  moft  pitiable  light.  While  they  beheld  her 
in  that  light,  they  did  every  thing  which  hu- 
manity 
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raanity  could  prompt,  which  friendftiip,  engen- 
dered by  afFeSion  could  fugged,  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  a  forrow  that  was  almoft  infupportablcr- 
to  whifper  peace  to  her  diftra£led  mind. 

When  Ludovico  and  his  Violetta  had  happily 
fucceeded  by  the  exertion  of  their  confolatory 
powers,  they  had  the  additional  fatisfa£lion  to  fee 
their  own  friendly  efforts  ftrengthened  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  lady  nearly  related  to  Louifa,  who  had 
been  feveral  years  very  happily  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman fettled  at.  Gibraltar,  from  which  place 
they  were  come  upon  a  vifit ;  and  as  thefe  new 
friends — new  to  her,  as  fhe  ■  had  not  feen  them 
for  feveral  years  —  preffed  her  to  return  with 
them,  inftead  of  going  back  to  Florence,  flie^  was, 
at  laft,  as  her  Florence  frieods  ende^ivoured  to 
encreafe  the  weight  of  her  Gibraltar  ones,  pre- 
vailed on  to  comply  with  their  importunate 
defires,  and  with  the  more  readinefs,  as  her  dear 
Violetta,  and  the  amiable  huiband  of  her  heart, 
promifed  to  vifit  her  as  foon  as  the  bufinefs  which 
they  had  to  tranfaft,  in  confequence  of  fome  im- 
portant intelligence  from  Florence,  was  finifhed. 

When  the  bufinefs  which  detained  the  Bellinis 
at  Genoa,  after  the  departure  of  the  difconfolate 
Louifa,   was  adjufted,  they  made  hafte  to  fulfil 

their 


their  promife  to  her,  and  were  in  a  few  day* 
afterwards;  undier  fail  with  the  moft  fiatteiing^ 
profpefts  of  an  expeditious  and  agreeable  pafiage : 
expeditious  on  account  of  the  briiknefs  of  a  very 
favourable  gale,  and  agreeable  on  account  of  the 
clearneft  and  ferenity  of  the  Iky.  €tf  their  flat- 
tering profpeft,  however,  they  were  in  a  fliort 
time  deprived,  not  by  unpropitious  winds  or  by 
impleafant  weather,  but  by  the  hoftile  appear- 
ance of  a  Turkifh  veffel,  navigated  in  the  fervice 
of  piracy,  and  manned  by  a  fet  of  defp^^te 
fellows  who  were  at  war  with  aD  mankind,  and 
who  were  particularly  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
leading  Chriftians  into  captivity. 

The  miKtary  appearance  which  the  crew  of 
this  veffel  made,  did  not  ftrike  any  terror  into 
thofe  who  conduced  the  (hip  in  which  the  Bel- 
linis  were  embarked;  but  as  they  were  by  no 
means  prepared,  either  from  number  or  weight, 
to  oppofe,  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  they 
furrendcred  on  the  firft  fummons,  to  prevent  the 
effufion  of  human  blood:  in  the  nautical  language, 
they  ftruck. 

'By  this  capture  the  pirates  gained  but  a  fmall 
booty.  The  chief  of  them,  however,  the  mo- 
ment he  caft  his  eyes  on  Violetta,  regarded  her 

as 
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as  a  jewel,  fit  for  the  turban  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
himfelf,  and  animated  by  this  idea,  determined  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  favourable  reception  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  by  the  introduftion  of  his  beautiful 
prifoner  into  the  Seraglio. — With  fwelling  fails 
and  fwelling  expefitations,  he  returned  to  the 
port  from  which  he  had  failed,  with  his  prize ; 
aftd  by  taking  the  propereft  meafures  he  could* 
think  of  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  he  arrived 
at  the  accomplifhment  of  his  defires,  foon  after  Ws: 
arrival  at  the  inetP0|)oKs  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  . 

f 

Anmrath,  commonly  called  the  amorous,  who 
at  that  time  wore  the  Turkifli  diadem,  and  in 
whofe  eyes  female  beauty  was  irrefiftible,  received 
the  prefent  which  Abdullah  had  brought  for  him, 
with  all  the  raptures  of  a  voluptuous  monarch  ; 
and  not  only  largely  rewarded  him  for  the  angelic 
creature  he  had  put  into  his  pofTeflion,  but  freely 
pardoned  him  for  all  the  depredations  he  had 
committed  upon  the  fea,  without  deeming  him- 
felf  accountable  to  the  Porte  for  his  piratical 
proceedings. 

Here,  perhaps,  ahd  not  without  reafon,   the 
readers  of  this  narrative  will  enquire  after  the  af. 
feftionate,  the  fteady  hufband  of  Violetta :  they^ 
will  naturally  aik  in  what  manner  he  was  dif- 

pofed 
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pofed  of,  when  (he  was  conveyed  to  the  ca|)ital 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.      As  the  feparation  of 
a  hufband  from  a  wife,  (the  fondeft  hulband  from 
tjbe  fondeft  wife)    efpecially  as  they  were  both 
Chriftians,  could  be  no  objefl:  in.the  eyes  of  an 
Infidel,  who  fubfifted  'ipon  the  irregular  harveft 
he  made  by  his  naval  and  unlicenced  acquifitions 
Bellini  was,   without  any  cejremony,  fold  for  a 
flave,  and  conduced  by  his  new  matter  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  fpot  on  which  be  had 
purchafed  him.     There,  though  he  abhorred  du-. 
plicity,  he  did  not  think  he  ftiould  be  guilty  of  a 
very  immoral  aftion  by  having  recourfe  todiffi* 
mulation,  in  order  to  relieve  himfelf  from  a  coiv. 
dition,  which  was  doubly  painful  to  him,  as  he 
was  divided  from  all  he  held  dear  in  this  world> 
from  his  truly  beloved,  his  tendereft  Vioktta,  to 
whom  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

The  reception  which  Violetta  met  with  from 
Amurath,  on  her  being  prefented  to  him,  would 
have  flattered  ^many  married  women,  who,  pof- 
feffed  of  all  her  beauty,  had  no  ideas  of  conjugal 
honour^no  fenfations  of  conjugal  love  to  ftrengthen 
their  conjugal  fidelity :  but  flie,  not  lefs  attached 
to  her  Ludovico,  from  principle  than  from  paf- 
fion,  was  neither  delighted  by  the  inflated  en- 
comiums he  lavilhed  on  her  perfoaal  charms,  nor 
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feduced  by  the  brilliant  diftinftions  which  were 
deftined  for  her,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  munificence. 
She  reje&ed  his  offers* to  make  her  his  Sultana; 
to  crown  her  with  flowers,  and  to  invert  her  with 
all  the  prerogatives  of  a  wife — and  all  for  love — 
connubial  love.  Firmly  devoted  to  the  man  to 
whom  fhe  was  firft  united,  by  the  ftrongeft  ties, 
and  who  had  taken  fart  hold  of  her  grateful 
heart,  by  a  feries  of  generous  aftions  which  fuf- 
ficiently  evinced  the  ardour  of  his  affeftion,  the 
purity  of  his  friendlhip,  and  the  fincerity  of  his 
efleem ;  fhe  was  not  afliamed  to  own  herfelf  his 
wife,  nor  afraid  to  declare  that  her  conjugal  vows 
fhould  never  be  infringed. 

Amurath,  not  a  little  piqued  by  the  refufals 
which  he  little  expefted,  imagining  that  he  had 
not  only  exhibited  an  irrififtible  temptation  to 
female  vanity  and  female  pride,  but  that  he  had 
made  a  confiderable  deviation  from  the  dignity  of 
a  Sultan,  by  foliciting  the  hand  of  a  flave,  dif- 
miffed  her  with  a  difdainful  air,  and  accompanied 
that  difmifCon  with  a  mandate,  by  which  he  in- 
formed her,  that  he  fhould  in  a  few  hours,  vifit 
her  in  order  to  claim  a  full  fubmiffion  to  his  will, 
without  deeming  it  necefTary  to  pay  any  regard  to 
thofe  vows  which  were,  in  her  opinion,  binding 
enough  to  exclude  her  from  a  throne. 

With 
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With  this  fentence  of  difmifiion  Violetta  le- 
tired  with  decency,  after  having  heard  the  man- 
date with  which  it  was  accompanied,  without 
dread.     She  retired  to  the  apartment  allotted  her, 
guarded  by  proper  officers  belonging  to  the  Se- 
raglio, and   employed  her  time  in  finking  out 
^expedients  to  preferve  herfelf  from  violation,  till 
fhe  could  either  prevail  on  the  Sultan  to  poftpone 
the  indulgence  of  his  voluptuoufnefs,  or  find  out 
fome  methods  to  elude  the  execution  of  his  li- 
centious defigns  by  a  removal  from  her  prifon — 
for  in  that  light  fhe  confidered  the  apartment 
which  flie  occupied.     To  gain  thefe  important 
points  fhe  too  had  now  recourfe  to  hypocrify,  ima- 
gining, that  the  concealment  of  her  plans  was 
the  mofl  likely  way  to  render  them  fuccefsfiil. 
Agreeably  to  this  mode  of  afting,  (he  received 
Amurath,  on  her  fecond  interview  with  him,  in  a 
manner  which  charmed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  began  to  repent  of  the  harfhnefs  with  which  he 
had  difmifTed  her,  even  condefcended  to  apologize 
for  the  flernnefs  of  his  behaviour.     His  eyes  and 
his  heart  were  both  foftened  by  love,  and  he  ap- 
proached her,    like  the  mofl  enraptured  votary 
of  Venus,  in  order  to  feafl  upon  her  beauties, 
with  all  the  exftatic  joy  of  a  difciple  of  Mahomet. 
Had  fhe  been  of  the  fame  inflammable  difpofitioo, 
fhe  would  have,  certainly,  forgotten  all  her  con- 
jugal 
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jugal  proteftations,  and  received  his  tranfports 
with  reciprocal  delight.  But  Violetta  had  been 
call  in  another  mould :  flie  was  chafte  as  "  utt- 
funned  fnow ;  chafte  as  the  icicle  that  hapgs  on 
Diana's  temple."  At  the  very  moment  therefore* 
that  (he  allured  him  by  the  luftre  of  her  charms, 
Ihe  checked  him  by  the  dignity  in  her  manner ; 
and  when  fhe  found  that  he,  recovering  from  hit 
awe-ftruck  fituation,  began  to  be,  powerfully 
moved  by  the  fpirit  of  fenfuality,  fhe  contrived 
to  amufe  him  in  fo  fentimental  a  ftyle,  that  al^ 
the  voluptuary  died  away  in  his  bofom,  and  fhe 
had  the  fatisfaflion  to  fee  him  retire  from  her,  re- 
vering that  virtue  which  he  came,  in  the  charadter 
of  a  royal  libertine,  to  deftroy. 

His  virtuous  impreflions^  however,  not  being 
very  deep,  Amulrath  foon  fek  hinjfelf  under  the 
direftion  of  his  old.propenfities^  and  whenever  he 
was  aftuated  by  them,  he  repaired  to  the  apart- 
ments of  his  new  charmer,  who,  fortunately,  from 
the  fertility  of  her  invention,  had  the  art  of 
**  talking  him  from  his  purpofe,"  from  day  to  day, 
and  began  to  conceive  hopes  that  fhe  might  in 
time  bring  him  even  to  releafe  her  from  her  cap- 
tiyity :  yet  when  fuch  flattering  ideas  rolled  in 
her  mind,  fhe  often  corrected  herfelf,  faying^ 
^^  To  what  purpofe  Ihould  I  wifh  for  my  liberty 
Cc  in 
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#  foon  convinced  them  of  their  miftake ;  he  had 
now  affexnbled  1500  men,  and  with  thofe  not 
only  cut  off  moft  of  their  parties,  but  at  laft,  forc- 
ing them  to  take  flielter  in  the  town,  blocked  them 
up,  and  reduced  them  to  great  diftrefs ;  which 
he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  he  refigned  his  com- 
mand, declaring  that  his  own  commiffion  expired 
with  that  neceffity  which  had  forced  him  to  take 
it  up.     Things  were  in  this  fituation  when  the 
united  fleets  of  Spain  and  Portugal  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints.     The  Commander,  Don  Eman- 
uel de  Meneffez,  immediately  landed  4000  men, 
and  joined  the  army  before  St.  Salvador.     The 
Dutch  Governor  was,  however,  refolved  to  de^ 
fend  it  to  the  laft  extremity ;"  but  the  garrifoH 
mutinying,  forced  him  to  furrender;  fo  the  Spa- 
nifh  and  Portuguefe  Commanders,  with  their  fleets, 
rode  in  triumph.    And  the  worthy  Archbi/hop  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  his  King  and  Country  for 
his  fignal  fervices. 


The 
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ing  wkh  the  felicity  of  the  moment^  they  were 
fuddenly  interrupted  by  the  intrufign  of  a  coupfe 
of  eunuehs,  who,  dragging  them  from  their  en- 
dearments, conveyed  them  both  to  the  Sultan; 
Amurath,  as  foon  they  appeared  before  him,  re- 
proached Violetta  in  the  keeneft  terms,  for  pre* 
fering  the  embraces  of  a  Ghriftian  flave  to.  hi^ 
and  then  told  him,  in  fimilar  language^  that  he 
would  iramediately  facrifke  him  to  his  refent- 
pient. 

Ludovico,  undaunted  by  this  menace,  replied^ 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die ;  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  any  mode  of  death  which  he  could  think 
of  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wrath;  adding,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  lay  down  his  own  life  for  the 
prefervation  of  her'Sj  on  whofe  account  he  had 
ventured  within  the  walls  of  his  Seraglio. 

"  She  fhall  die  too,"  cried  Amuratln  with  im- 
petuous accents,  "  She  Ihall  die  ^  tlwxifand 
deaths." 

Struck  with  his  threats,  tremendoufly  articu- 
lated, Ludovico  now  fell  proftrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  furious  Sultan,  and  implored  him  to  recal  bis 
laft  words, — "  Behold  her  beauty,  "  faid  he,  caft- 
ing  his  petitioning,  eyes  towards  Vioktta.    *'  Gan 

you 
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(Nature,  whofe  diSates  to  no  other  kind 

Are  giv'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  feek  they  find,) 

Wife  is  her  prefent;  flie  contiefts  in  this 

His  greateft  virtue  with  his  greateft  blils  5 

At  once  his  own  bright  profpeft  to  be  bleft. 

And  ftrohgeft  motive  to  affift  the  reft. 

Self-love  thus  pufli'd  to  focial,  to  divine^ 

Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  bleffing  thine. 

Is  this  too  little  for  thy  botindtefs  heart  f 

Extend  if ;  let  thy  eneniids  haVe  j^iait : 

Grafp  the  whole  world  o^  rea(ofe,  life,  And  fenfe. 

In  one  clofe  (yftem  of  befievbtenee : 

Happier  is  kinder,  in  wh4t6f'el-  degree^ 

And  height  of  blifs,  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  partis;  but  ct>ifimon  foul 

Muft  rife  from  individual  to  the  whole. 

Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 

As  the  fmall  pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 

The  centfe  mov*d,  a  circle  ftrait  fucceeds. 

Another  ftill,  and  ftill  another  fpreads  5 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firft  it  will  embrace } 

His  country  next,  and  tiext  all  human  race  5 

Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 

Take  ev'ry  creature,  and  in  ev'fy  kind ; 

Earth  fmiles  around,  with  boundlefs  bounty  blefs'd^ 

And  Heav'n  behold  its  image  iti  his  breaft. 
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dom,  and  thdu  mayeft  be  aflured,  Aat  we  fliaH 
never  ceafe  to  blefs  the  hand  by  whom  that  free- 
dom was  conferred.  But  if  one  of  us  mnft  die  to 
glut  thy  revenge,  let  me  be  the  viftim.  Save, 
O  fave  my  love,  my  lord,  my  hufband!" 

As  this  fpeech  was  pronounced  with  all  the 
ftrength  of  emphafis,  and  all  the  graces  of  elocu- 
tion, Amurath,  who  had  liftened  with  the  utmoft 
attention  to  the  delivery  of  it,  was  moved  by  the 
fentiments  which  it  contained — melted  by  the  pa- 
thos with  which  it  was  articulated. — After  a 
fliprt  paufe,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be 
greatly  agitated,  he  fard,  in  a  foftened  tone,  "  Fair 
Chriftian,  thou  haft  c6nquered!  thy  conjugal 
virtue  ftamps  excellence  upon  thy  charaSer,  and 
thou  deferveft  all  that  happinefs  for  which  thou 
haft  fo  pathetically  pleaded.  I  reftore  thee  to  thy 
huCband's  arms.  Live  both  bright  patterns  to 
thofe  who  are  united  by  the  fame  ties;  but  when- 
ever ye  think  of  the  man  to  whom  ye  are  in- 
debted for  the  reftoration  of  youi  felicity,  remem- 
ber what  a  facrifice  to  felf-denial  has  been  made, 
in  order  to  promote  your  happinefs." 

In  confequence  of  this  fpeech,  which  did  no 
fmall  honour  to  the  magnificent  fpeaker,  Ludo- 
yico  and  Violetta  were  permitted  to  aft,  in  every 

refpeft. 
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i«fpe£i,  agreeably  to  their  wiflies.  Soon  after 
this  pcnniffion  they  returned  to  Florence  without 
any  more  reparations ;  the  recollection  of  their 
paJl  diftreffes  frequently  ferved  to  give  new  fpirits 
to  the  uninterrupted  feries  of  domeftic  delight^ 
which  fucceeded  them ;  and  they  often  remem- 
bered, with  gratitude,  the  man  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  the  reftoraticm  of  their  felicity. 


BON  MOT  OF  Mr.  QUm. 

A  Young  fellow,  who  fencied  himlelf  p0flefle4 
of  talents  fufficient  to  cut  a  figure  on  the 
ftage  in  comedy,  offered  himfelf  to  the  manager 
of  Covent-Garden  theatre,  who  deiired  him  tq 
give  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  before  Mf.  Quin. 
After  he  had  rehearfed  a  fpeech  or  two,  in  a 
wretched  manner,  Quin  alked  him,  with  a  con-: 
lemptuous  fneer,  whether  he  had  ever  done  any 
part  in  tragedy.  The  young  fellow  anfwered, 
that  he  had  done  the  part  of  Abel  iq  the  Alchy- 
mift.  "  You  miftake,  boy,"  replied  Quin,  "  it 
was  the  part  of  Cain  you  a6led,  for  I  am  fure 
you.  murdered  Abel," 

POFB; 
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POPK 

*^  A  S  Mr.  Pope,"  fays  Richardfon,  ''  and  my. 
XV  felf  were  one  day  confidering  the  works 
^'  of  St.  Evremond,  he  afked  me  how  I  liked  that 
*^  way  of  writing  in  which  profe  and  verfe  wwip 
«  mixed  together.  I  faid,  I  Uked  it  well»  £tr 
**  that  ofF-hand  occafional  produ£lions.  Why," 
replied  he,  "  I  h^ve  fome  thoughts  of  turning 
out  fome  flcetches  I  have  by  me  of  various  acc^ 
dents  and  reflexions  in  this  manner."  Pope;  like 
many  other  affeftedly  delicate  perlbns,  profeffed 
to,  be  £bnd  of  certain  diflies  merely  on  account 
of  their  rarity.  A  Nobleman,  a  friend  of  his^ 
who  wiflied  to  correft  this  difgufting  failing  i^ 
him,  made  his  cook  drefe  up  a  rabbit,  truffled  up 
as  a.  foreign  bird,  to.  which  he  gave  fome  fine 
name.,  and  feafoned  it  with  fbmething  cxtremeif 
favoury .  The  bard  ate  of  it  very  heartily,  and  ex* 
prefled,  his  relifli  of  the  tafte  of  the  fuppbfed 
4ainty ;  and  was  not  a  little  difpleafed^  when  his 
friend  told  him  the  trick  he  had  put  upon  him. 


<DATHAi 
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The  inftance  where  the  Romans  puniihed  the 
want  of  gratitude  with  fuch  feverity,  was  the 
breach  or  neglect  of  that  tendemefs  and  affe£Hon 
which  was  indifpenfibly  due  to  a  father  from  a 
fon.  That  fenfible  people  judicioufly  confidered, 
that  if  a  man  could  behave  with  ingratitude  to  a 
parent  that  had  endued  him  with  no  lefs  a  blef- 
fing  than  his  very  exiftence,  he  muft  be  dead  to 
every  fenfe  of  obligations  from  any  other  quar- 
ter; and  fancied,  that  a  perfon  capable  of  burft- 
ing  through  the  moft  facred  ordinances  of  nature^ 
was  capable  of  burfting  through  the  moft  fa- 
'  cred  of  fociety  too ;  from  this  principley  in  the 
early  ages  of  this  celebrated  republic,  a  father 
was  inverted  with  an  abfolute  authority  over  the 
lives  of  his  children ;  and  he  that  was  not  a  good 
fon,  was  univerfally  looked  upon  as  a  bad  iiiem- 
bcr  of  fociety. 

Though  we  are  perhaps  the  only  nation  m  Eu- 
rope who  retain  any. part  of  the  Roman  freedom, 
yet  perhaps  w^e  are  the  only  one  which  does  not 
retain  a  glimmer  of  its  exalted  fentiments  in  this 
refpeft;  for  with  us,  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  gratitude 
as  we  ftill  continue  to  keep  up,  a  parent  is  the 
only  perfon  in  the  world  to  whom  w^e  think  it 
utterly  unneceffaiy  to  be  fliewn ;  as  if  he  who  is 
entitled  to  the  greateft  fliare,  fliould  be  the  only 

one 
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mifircfs.  Soon  after  Prince  Menzikof  was  ftruck 
with  her  attradtions;  he  took  her  into  his  fa- 
mily, and  fhe  lived  with  him  until  1704.  Ih  her 
l*?th  year  Ihe  bfecame  tniftrefs  of  Peter  the  Great; 
he  firft  faW  her  as  fhe  was  carrying  fome  diflies 
through  Meh:iikofs  hall ;  atid  at  the  clofe  of  the 
entertainmeiit>  when  he  and  the  company  were 
intoxicated,  (he  Wslb  recomtiiended  to  him  5  and 
won  fo  much  upon  his  affeftioris,  that  he  efpoufed 
her  the  29th  of  May,  1711,  at  Jewerof,  in  Po- 
land, in  prefetice  of  General  iBruce,  and  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1712,  the  marriage  was  pub- 
licly folemtilzed,  with  great  pomp,  at  Peterfburgh. 

Her  influence  continued  litidimmiflied  utitfl  d 
fliort  time  before  the  death  of  that  Emperor, 
when  fome  ci^cumftaiiees  happened  which  occa- 
fiorjed  lUch  a  cooln^fs  between  them,  as  would 
probably  have  ehded  ih  a  total  rupture,  if  his 
deeth  had  not  fortunately  intervened.  The  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  this  mifunderftandihg  atofe  from 
the  following  difcovery  of  a  fecret  connexion  be- 
tweeri  Cdthdrine  and  her  firft  Chamberlain,  whofe 
)iame  wasMbiis.  The  Emperor,  who  was  fufpicious 
of  this  connexion,  quitted  Peterfburgh  under  pre- 
tence of  removing  to  a  villa  for  a  few  days,  but  pri- 
vately returned  to  his  winter  palace  in  the  capital. 
From  thence  hebccafionally  fent  one  of  his  confi- 
D  d  dential 
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f  foon  convinced  them  of  their  miftake ;  he  had 
now  affexnbled  1500  men,  and  with  thofe  not 
only  cut  off  moft  of  their  parties,  but  at  laft,  forc- 
ing them  to  take  ftielter  in  the  town,  blocked  them 
up,  and  reduced  them  to  great  diftrefs ;  which 
he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  he  refigned  his  com- 
mand, declaring  that  his  own  commiffion  expired 
with  that  neceffity  which  had  forced  him  to  take 
it  up.     Things  were  in  this  fituation  when  the 
united  fleets  of  Spain  and  Portugal  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints.     The  fcommander,  Don  Eman- 
uel de  Meneffez,  immediately  landed  4000  men, 
and  joined  the  army  before  St.  Salvador.     The 
Dutch  Governor  was,  however,  refolved  to  de^ 
fend  it  to  the  laft  extremity  ;*  but  the  garrifon 
mutinying,  forced  him  to  furrender ;  fo  the  Spa- 
nifh  and  Portuguefe  Commanders,  with  their  fleets, 
rode  in  triumph.    And  the  worthy  Archbi/hop  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  his  King  and  Country  for 
his  fignal  fervices. 
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into  Siberia ;  two  of  her  fons,  who  were  Cham-p; 
berlains,  were  alfo- degraded,  anii  fent  as  common 
foldiers  among  the  Ruffian  troops  in  Perfia.  On 
the  day  fubfequent  to  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tence,  Peter  conveyed  Catharine  in  an  open  car- 
riage under  the  gallows,  to  which  was  nailed  the. 
head^bf  Mons :  the  Emprefs,  without  changing 
colour  at  this  dreadful  fight,  exclaimed,  "What 
a  pity  it  is,  that  there  is  fo  much  corruption 
among  courtiers !" 

•#^ 
This  event  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1724,  and  as  it  was  foon  followed  by  Peter's 
death,  and  as  Catharine,  upon  her  acceffion,  re- 
called Madam  Balke,  is  has  been  fufpe£ted  that 
fhe  (hortened  the  days  of  her  hufband  by  poifon. 
But,  notwithftanding  the  critical  fit  nation  for  Ca- 
tharine in  which  he  died,  and  her  fubfequent 
elevation,  yet  this  charge  is  totally  deftitute  of  the 
leaft  fhadow  of  proof;  for  the  circumftances  of 
Peter's  diforder  were  too  well  known,  and  the 
peculiar  fymptoms  of  his  laft  illnefs,  fufficiently 
account  for  his  death,  without  the  neceffity  of  r^ 
curring  to  poifon. 
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AN  HEROIC  ARCHBISHOP. 

THE  Dutch,  in  the  year  1 624,  fent  a  fquadron 
of  fhips  of  force  which  failed  to  the  Bay 
of  All  Saints,  where  they  no  fooner  arrived  than 
difcovering  the  confternation  of  the  inhabitants, 
they  landed,  and  with  little  difficulty  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  St.  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Bra- 
fil.    Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  Portuguefe  Go- 
vernor, not  having  coura^  to  defend  the  place, 
fled;  but  Michael  Texeira,  the  Arc^biihop,  who 
was  of  one  of  the  beft  families  in  Portugal^nQtwith- 
fianding  his  being  in  years,   fummoned  all  the 
Clergy  and  Monks  about  him,  and  reprefenting 
the  aeceflity  they  were  under  of  laying  afide  their 
clerical  fun£tion,  prevailed  on  them  to  take  up 
arms ;  and  though  deferted  by  the  Governor,  the 
foldiers,  and  the  inhabitants,  they  for  fome  time 
made  a  very  gallant  defence,  and  at  laft  retreated 
to  a  neighbouring  town,  where,  after  afting  the 
part  of  foldiers,  they  turned  pioneers ;  and,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  the  ArchbiQiop,  fortified  the 
place,  and  gave  the  enemy  as  much  trouble  as 
if  they  had  been  the  moft  regular  troops.     By 
taking  this  town  the  Dutch  not  only  acquired 
immenfe  plunder;   but  became   mafters  of  the 
Jargeft  and  beft  peopled  diftrifts  in  the  whole 
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country,  and  feemed  in  ^  f?iir  way  of  making,  m  9 
a  fliort  time,  a  complete  conqueft  of  the  whole 
colony ;  which  they  would  probably  have  do^^^, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  Archbifliop,  who 
affumed  the  title  of  Captain-Q.ener^l ;  an  office 
which  he  faid  came  to  him  from  he^ve;n,  in  the 
legible  charafters  of  public  neceffity.  The  news 
of  this  misfortune  foon  reached  Portugal,  when 
it  threw  the  city  of  J^ifbon,  ai)d  the  whole  king- 
dom, into  confuCon,  which  was  increafed  by  the 
fufpicions  of  the  Nobiliffrthat  the  iSpsnifli  MiniJby 
were  not  much  difpleafed  at  tbis  eyent,  a^  it 
would  leffen  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Grandees 
of  Portugal,  who  had  great  part^  of  their  eft^tqs 
in  Brafil.  But  Philip  IV.  fei>t  orders  to  Portugal 
to  equip  a  fleet  tQ  r?QOV^?  St>  §!alvadorj,  and  at 
the  fame  time  .wrote  i^  ietter  with  his  , own  hand 
to  the  Nobility,  defiring  their  ^ffiftanc^  on  tl^is  ^ 
pccafion.  A  fleet  was  fooji  pre|»red  of  near 
forty  fail,  with  land  forces. 

The  Dutch  being  in  pofleflion  of  St.  Salvador, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  began  very  rafhly  to 
extend  themfelves  on  every  fide,  either  from  a 
contempt  of  the  Portuguefe,  or  an  infatiate  thirft 
of.  plunder.     The  heroic  Archbifliop,  however, 
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#  foon  convinced  them  of  their  miftake ;  he  had 
now  affembled  1500  men,  and  with  thofe  not 
only  cut  off  moft  of  their  parties,  but  at  laft,  forc- 
ing them  to  take  ftielter  in  the  town,  blocked  them 
up,  and  reduced  them  to  great  diftrefs ;  which 
he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  he  refigned  his  com- 
mand, declaring  that  his  own  commiffion  expired 
with  that  neceffity  which  had  forced  him  to  take 
it  up.     Things  were  in  this  fituation  when  the 
united  fleets  of  Spain  and  Portugal  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  AH  Saints.     The  fcommander,  Don  Eman- 
uel de  Meneffez,  immediately  landed  4000  men, 
and  joined  the  army  before  St.  Salvador.     The 
Dutch  Governor  was,  however,  refolved  to  de^ 
fend  it  to  the  laft  extremity  ;*  but  the  garrifoa 
mutinying,  forced  him  to  furrender ;  fo  the  Spa- 
nifh  and  Portuguefe  Commanders,  with  their  fleets, 
rode  in  triumph.    And  the  worthy  Archbi/hop  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  his  King  and  Country  for 
his  fignal  fervices. 
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one  denied  a  mark  of  it  all. — Nay,  to  fo  pre- 
pofterous  a  length  h  the  general  opinion  hurried 
away  in  this  point,  that  a  m^n  who  lends  us  a 
fingle  guinea  to  riot  in  excefs  and  fenfuality,  (hall 
receive  much  greater  inftances  of  our  gratitude, 
than  an  indulgent  parent  who  toils  during  a 
whole  life  for  our  welfare,  and  makes  a  com- 
fortable eftablifhment  for  us  and  our  pofterity. 

It  is  a  received  notion  among  the  generality  of 
people,  that  a  fon  is  no  way  obliged  to  his  father 
for  any  tokens  of  affedlion  which  he  may  •receive, 
becaufe  the  old  gentleman  finds  a  particular  fatif- 
faftion  in  providing  for  his  happinefs,  and  is  fuf- 
ficiently  repaid  if  he  fees  his  folicitude  attended 
with  the  defired  effefts. — Alas!  what  fentiments 
are  we  to  entertain  >of  people  who  reafon  in  any 
manner  like  this  ?  Does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  a 
parent  finds  a  pleafure  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  that  a  fon  fhould  think  himfelf  exempted 
from  the  neceffary  profecution  of  his  ?  The  very 
pleafure  which  is  here'pleaded  as  a  fufficient  re- 
ward for  the  afFeftion  of  the  father,  is  to  the  laft 
degree  an  aggravation  of  ingratitude  in  the  fon, 
and  inftead  of  palliating  the  breach  of  his  filial 
afFeftion,  leaves  him  without  a  pofTibility  of  ex- 
cufe ;  for  furely  thofe  who  take  a  pleafurQ  in  the 
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(Nature,  whofe  diftates  to  no  other  kind 

Are  giv'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  feek  they  find,) 

Wife  is  her  prefent;  (he  contiefts  in  this 

His  greateft  virtue  writh  his  greateft  blifs; 

At  once  his  ow^n  bright  profpeft  to  be  bleft. 

And  ftrohgeft  hlotive  to  affift  the  reft. 

Self-love  thus  pufli'd  to  focial,  to  divhae^ 

Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  bleffing  thine. 

Is  this  too  little  for  thy  botindtefe  Heart  f 

Extend  it ;  let  thy  enemies  haVe  p^tt : 

Grafp  the  whole  world  d  realbn,  life,  ind  fenfe. 

In  one  clofe  fyflem  of  befievblfence : 

Happier  is  kinder,  in  whAte^ef"  degree^ 

And  height  of  blifs,  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts;  but  cOnfitnon  foul 

Muft  rife  from  individual  to  the  whole. 

Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 

As  the  fmall  pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake; 

The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  ftrait  fucceeds. 

Another  ftill,  and  ftill  another  fpreads  5 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firii  it  will  embrace } 

His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race; 

Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  o'erfloipvings  of  the  mind 

Take  evVy  creature,  and  in  ev'fy  kind ; 

Earth  fmiles  aiDund,  with  boundlefs  bounty  blefs'd> 

And  HeaV'n  behold  its  image  in  his  breaft. 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON 


THE  DECLINE  OF  FILIAL  PIETY  IN  ENGLAND* 

GRATITUDE  is  a  quality  of  fo  bewitching 
a  nature,  that  we  generally  look  upon  it 
as  a  complication  of.  all  the  virtues,  and  fuppofe 
that  no  man  can  be  deftitute  of  any  other,  who 
is.  happily  in  poffeflion  of  this;  yet  amiable  fo- 
ever  as  it  is  univerfally  confidered,  perhaps  there 
is  no  excellence  in  the  catalogue  fo  little  ftudied, 
or  for  which  in  general  we  entertain  fo  unac- 
countable a  contempt. 

In  former  ages,  an  attention  to  the  di£lates  of 
gratitude  was  reckoned  an  indifpenfible  part  of 
our  duty,  and  nothing  was  looked  upon  in  a 
more  deteftable  light  than  an  infenfibility  of  fa- 
vours, or  an  unworthy  return  where  we  had 
been  in  the  leaft  obliged ;  one  particular  fpecies 
of  gratitude  was  held  inviolably  facred,  and  the 
Romans  were  fo  religioufly  punftual  in  the  per- 
formance of  it,  that  they  put  the  offender's  life 
in  the  power  of  his  benefaftor,  wherever  they 
faw  it  tranfgreffed. 
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ITie  inftance  where  the  Romans  punifhed  the 
want  of  gratitude  with  fuch  leverity,  was  the 
breach  or  neglect  of  that  tendemefs  and  afFe£Uon 
which  was  indifpenfibly  due  to  a  father  from  a 
fon.  ITiat  fenfible  people  judicioufly  confidered, 
that  if  a  man  could  behave  with  ingratitude  to  a 
parent  that  had  endued  him  with  no  lefs  a  blef- 
fing  than  his  very  exiftence,  he  muft  be  dead  to 
every  fenfe  of  obligations  from  any  other  quar- 
ter ;  and  fancied,  *  that  a  perfon  capable  of  burft- 
ing  through  the  mod  facred  ordinances  of  nature, 
was  capable  of  burfting  through  the  moft  fa- 
'  cred  of  fociety  too  3  from  this  principley  in  the 
early  ages  of  this  celebrated  republic,  a  father 
was  invefted  with  an  abfolute  authority  over  the 
lives  of  his  children;  and  he  that  was  not  a  good 
fon,  was  univerfally  looked  upon  as  a  bad  uiem- 
ber  of  fociety. 

Though  we  are  perhaps  the  only  nation  m  Eu- 
rope  who  retain  any  part  of  the  Roman  freedom, 
yet  perhaps  w^e  are  the  only  one  which  does  not 
retain  a  glimmer  of  its  exalted  fentiments  in  this 
refpeft;  for  with  us,  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  gratitude 
as  we  ftill  continue  to  keep  up,  a  parent  is  the 
only  perfon  in  the  world  to  whom  w^e  think  it 
utterly  unnecefTary  to  be  fliewn ;  as  if  he  who  is 
entitled  to  the  greateft  Iharc,  fliould  be  the  only 
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one  denied  a  mark  of  it  all. — Nay,  to  fo  pre- 
pofterous  a  length  h  the  general  opinion  hurried 
away  in  this  point,  that  a  m^n  who  lends  us  a 
fingle  guinea  to  riot  in  excefs  and  fenfuality,  (hall 
receive  much  greater  inftances  of  our  gratitude, 
than  an  indulgent  parent  who  toils  during  a 
whole  life  for  our  welfare,  and  makes  a  com- 
fortable eftablifhment  for  us  and  our  pofterity. 

It  is  a  received  notion  among  the  generality  of 
people,  that  a  fon  is  no  way  obliged  to  his  father 
for  any  tokens  of  affedtion  which  he  may  •receive, 
becaufe  the  old  gentleman  finds  a  particular  fatif- 
fa£lion  in  providing  for  his  happinefs,  and  is  fuf- 
ficiently  repaid  if  he  fees  his  folicitude  attended 
with  the  defired  effefts. — Alas!  what  fentiments 
are  we  to  entertain  ^of  people  who  reafon  in  any 
manner  like  this  ?  Does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  a 
parent  finds  a  pleafure  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  that  a  fon  fhould  think  himfelf  exempted 
from  the  neceffary  profecution  of  his  ?  The  very 
pleafure  which  is  here 'pleaded  as  a  fufficient  re- 
ward for  the  afFeftion  of  the  father,  is  to  the  laft 
degree  an  aggravation  of  ingratitude  in  the  fon, 
and  inftead  of  palliating  the  breach  of  his  filial 
afFeftion,  leaves  him  without  a  ppfTibility  of  ex- 
cufe ;  for  furely  thofe  who  take  a  pleafurQ  in  the 
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pfiomotion  of  our  happinefs  muft  be  doubly  en- 
titled to  our  gratitude,  and  we  ought  to  feel  a 
glow  of  veneration  arifing  from  a  confcioufnefs  of 
their  motives,  as  much  as  from  the  a6hial  benefits 
themfelves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfeftly  of  opinion 
with  the  primitive  Romans,  that  an  ungrateful 
fon  can  never  make  a  good  man,  the  ties  fub- 
fifting  between  father  and  child  are  of  a  nature  fo 
inconceivably  delicate,  that  he,  who  is  capable  of 
burfting  them  afunder,  is  incapable  of  being 
bound  either  by  gratitude  or  honour  to  any  body 
clfe. — It  is  incredible  to  think  the  numberlefs 
hours  of  anxiety  a  parent  muft  endure  before  he 
can  rear  a  fon  to  maturity. — It  is  incredible  to 
think  after  he  has  even  brought  him  to  years  of 
difcretion,  how  unceafingly  felicitous  he  is  left 
feme  unforefeen  calamity  fliould  blaft  the  harveft 
of  his  happinefs,  and  cut  him  unrelentingly  off: 
and  what  does  a  parent  require  for  all  this? 
What  does  he  demand  for  the  gifts  of  life,  edu- 
cation, and  fortune,  which  he  has  fo  liberally  be- 
llowed ;  but  that  the  fon  will  pay  a  little  attention 
to  his  own  intereft,  and  treat  the  hand  to  which 
he  is  fo  eminently  obliged,  with  tendcrnefs  and 
tefpeft.  ? 
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From  the  foregoing  curfory  refleftions,  if  filial 
ingratitude  fhould  of  all  other  crimes  appear  the 
moft  odious,  let  me  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  bofom^ 
of  our  youth,  and  for  their  own  fakes,  requeft 
they  will  immediately  (hake  it  off;  left  in-thehr 
own  old  age,  providence  might  be  pleafed  to 
make  them  know,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
the  poet :  ' 

— How  (harper  than  a  ferpent's  tooth  it  is. 
To  have  a  difobedient  child. 


Fallaciousness  oJ  tiiat  Generosity  and 
Friendship  xobich  art  fuppofcd  to  refide  in  the 
Society  o/"  Men  o/"  Pleasure  ^ini  Dissi* 

PATION. 

CHARACTER  and  STORY  of  FLA  VILLUS. 

AMONG  the  apologies  for  irregularity  and 
diflipation,  none  are  of  more  pernicious 
tendency  than  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  the 
good  qualities  with  which  that  irregularity  and 
diflipation  are  fuppofed  to  be  generally  accom- 
panied*    The  warmth  and  opennefs  of  noble 
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minds,  it  is  faid,  are  apt  to  lead  them  into  extra- 
vagancies which  the  cold  and  the  unfeeling  can 
eafily  criticife,  and  may  plaufibly  condemn.  But  ip 
the  fame  minds  refide  the  virtues  of  magnanimity^ 
difintereftednefs,  benevolence,  and  friendfhip,  in 
a  degree  to  which  the  tame  and  the  felfiih,  who 
boaft  of  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  their  con- 
duft,  can  never  afpire.  The  firft  refemble  a  lux- 
uriant tree,  which,  amidft  its  wild  and  wander- 
ing (hoots,  is  yet  produfitive  of  the  richeft  fruit ; 
the  others,  like  a  dry  and  barren  ftock,  put  forth  a 
few  regular  but  ftunted  branches,  which  require 
no  pruning  indeed,  but  from  which  no  profit  is 
to  be  reaped. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  enquire  into  the 
juftice  of  this  account,  to  the  truth  of  which  the 
young  and  the  gay  are  apt  implicitly  to  affent ; 
but  the  young  and  the  gay  have  too  much  viva- 
city to  reafon,  and  as  little  inclination  as  leifure 
for  enquiry :  yet  fome  of  them  who  knew  Fla- 
villus-,  may  liften  for  a  moment  while  I  tell  them 
his  ftory.  Tis  the  laft  time  they  will  be  troubled 
with  his  name,  or  his  misfortune  ! 

Flavillus  was  the  heir  of  an  eftate  which  was 
once  reckoned  very  confiderable.  It  defcended 
to  him  burdened  with  a  good  deal  of  debt,  and 
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with  a  variety  of  incumbrances;  but  ftill  Flkvillus 
was  held  to  have  fucceeded  to  a  great  poffeflion, 
his  nominal  rent  roll  being  a  large  one.  "At  an 
early  period  of  life,  he  entered  into  the  army ; 
but  he  foon  quitted  a  profeflion  where,  in  poitit 
of  w^ealth,  the  profpefts  were  not  alluring ;  and 
where,  in  point  of  ftation,  he  had  not  patience 
to  wait  for  the  ufual  fteps  of  advancement.  Fla- 
villus,  both  while  he  was  in  the  army,  and  after 
he  quitted  it,  was  accounted  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  and  moft  accomplifhed  men  that  was 
any  where  to  be  met  with.  Nor  was  this^ repu- 
tation undeferved.  Having  had  a  complete  uni- 
verfity  education,  he  had  all  the  learning  of  a 
philofopher,  without  any  of  that  pedantry  which 
often  attends  it ;  and  having  mixed  a  good  deal 
in  the  world,  he  had  all  the  eafe  of  a  man  of 
fafhion,  without  any  of  that  flippancy  which 
mere  men  of  fafhion  are  apt  to  acquire.  Fla- 
villus,  from  thofe  qualities,  became  the  darling  of 
fociety :  his  company  was  univerfally  courted  ; 
and  it  was  confidered  as  a  high  recommendation 
to  any  party  of  pleafure,  that  he  was  to  be  one 
of  the  number.  Poflefled  of  an  indolence  which 
unfitted  him  for  bufmefs,  having  quitted  the  army, 
the  only  profeflion  he  ever  had  the  leaft  inclina- 
tion to  cultivate,  and  too  negligent  to  think  of 
retrieving  the  incumbrances  on  his  eftate  by  oeco- 
'  nomy 
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nomy  and  fchemes  of  prudence,  Flavillus  gave 
hirafelf  completely  u|)  to  the  pleafure  of  fociety; 
and  allowed  himfelf  to  be  captivated  by  the  po- 
pularity which  his  nianners  fecured  him>  and  by 
the  general  good-will  with  which  he  was  con* 
ftantly  received. 

It  IS  eafy  to  conjefture  the  efFeQs  of  fucli  a 
courfe  of  Jife  on  the  circumftances  of  Flavillus. 
The  debts  and  incumbrances  on  his  eftate  were 
allowed  to  remain;  and  the  expenee  he  was  led 
into  added  much  to  their  amount.     At  firft  Fla- 
villus felt    a  good  deal  of  utieafidefs  on  this 
ground  ;  he  made  fome  feeble  efforts  to  retrench 
his  expenee,  and  to  mix  lefs  in  expenfive  focwty  i 
to  drefs  more  plainly,  to  give  up  public  places, 
to  go  no  more  to  taverns,  to  lofe  no  more  money  at 
play.     But  thefe  better  refolutions  funk  under  his 
love  of  pleafure,  and  his  temptations  to  habitual 
indulgence.      He  became,  at  length,   afraid  to 
think  of  his  circumftances,  and  the  very  defpair 
which  that  occafioned  made  him  plunge  more 
deeply  into  diffipation.     Painfully  confcious  as  he 
was  of  mugh  mifpent  time  and  mifpent  fortune, 
he  durft  not  look  into  the  account  of  either.    The 
deeper,  however,  he  plunged  into  diffipation,  the 
fonder  of  him  did  his  companions  become.     The 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  indeed  came  to  be  in 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON 


THE  DECLINE  OF  FILIAL  PIETY  IN  ENGLAND* 

GRATITUDE  is  a  quality  of  fo  bewitching 
a  nature,  that  we  generally  look  upon  it 
as  a  complication  of.  all  the  virtues,  and  fuppofe 
that  no  man  can  be  deftitute  of  any  other,  who 
is  happily  in  poffeffion  of  this ;  yet  amiable  fo- 
ever  as  it  is  univerfally  confidered,  perhaps  there 
is  no  excellence  in  the  catalogue  fo  little  ftudied, 
or  for  which  in  general  we  entertain  fo  unac- 
countable a  contempt. 

In  former  ages,  an  attention  to  the  dictates  of 
gratitude  was  reckoned  an  indifpenfible  part  of 
our  duty,  and  nothing  was  looked  upon  in  a 
more  deteftable  light  than  an  infenfibility  of  fa- 
vours, or  an  unworthy  return  where  we  had 
be^n  in  the  leaft  obliged ;  one  particular  fpeciea 
of  gratitude  was  held  inviolably  facred,  and  the 
Romans  were  fo  religioufly  punctual  in  the  per- 
formance of  it,  that  they  put  the  offender's  life 
in  the  power  of  his  benefaftor,  wherever  they 
faw  it  tranfgreffed. 
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The  inftancc  where  the  Romans  puniflied  tlie 
want  of  gratitude  with  fuch  feverity,  was  the 
breach  or  neglect  of  that  tendemefs  and  affe£lion 
which  was  indifpenfibly  due  to  a  father  from  a 
fon.  That  fenfible  people  judicioufly  confidered, 
that  if  a  man  could  behave  with  ingratitude  to  a 
parent  that  had  endued  him  with  no  lefs  a  blef- 
fing  than  his  very  cxiftence,  he  muft  be  dead  to 
every  fenfe  of  obligations  from  any  other  quar- 
ter; and  fancied,  that  a  perfon  capable  of  burft- 
ing  through  the  mod  facred  ordinances  of  nature^ 
was  capable  of  burfting  through  the  moft  fa- 
'  cred  of  fociety  too ;  from  this  principle^  in  the 
early  ages  of  this  celebrated  republic,  a  father 
was  invefted  with  an  abfolute  authority  over  the 
lives  of  his  children ;  and  he  that  was  not  a  good 
fon,  was  univerfally  looked  upon  as  a  bad  mem- 
ber of  fociety. 

Though  we  are  perhaps  the  only  nation  in  Eu- 
rope who  retain  any  part  of  the  Roman  freedom, 
yet  perhaps  we  are  the  only  one  which  does  not 
retain  a  glimmer  of  its  exalted  fentiments  in  this 
refpeft;  for  with  us,  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  gratitude 
as  we  ftill  continue  to  keep  up,  a  parent  is  the 
only  perfon  in  the  world  to  whom  we  think  it 
utterly  unneceffary  to  be  fliewn ;  as  if  he  who  is 
entitled  to  the  greateft  Iharc,  fliould  be  the  only 

one 
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one  denied  a  mark  of  it  all. — Nay,  to  fo  pre- 
pofterous  a  length  is  the  general  opinion  hurried 
away  in  this  point,  that  a  m^n  who  lends  us  a 
fingle  guinea  to  riot  in  excefs  and  fenfuality,  (hall 
receive  much  greater  inftances  of  our  gratitude, 
than  an  indulgent  parent  who  toils  during  a 
whole  life  for  our  welfare,  and  makes  a  com- 
fortable eftablifhment  for  us  and  our  pofterity. 

It  is  a  received  notion  among  the  generality  of 
people,  that  a  fon  is  no  way  obliged  to  his  father 
for  any  tokens  of  affeftion  which  he  may  4-eceive, 
becaufe  the  old  gentleman  finds  a  particular  fatii"- 
fa£lion  in  providing  for  his  happinefs,  and  is  fuf- 
ficiently  repaid  if  he  fees  his  folicitude  attended 
with  the  defired  effefts. — Alas !  what  fentiments 
are  we  to  entertain  .of  people  who  reafon  in  any 
manner  like  this  ?  Does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  a 
parent  finds  a  pleafure  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  that  a  fon  fhould  think  himfelf  exempted 
from  the  neceffary  profecution  of  his  ?  The  very 
pleafure  which  is  here 'pleaded  .as  a  fufficient  re- 
ward for  the  affefition  of  the  father,  is  to  the  laft 
degree  an  aggravation  of  ingratitude  in  the  fon, 
and  inftead  of  palliating  the  breach  of  his  filial 
afFeftion,  leaves  him  without  a  pofBbility  of  ex- 
cufe ;  for  furely  thofe  who  take  a  pleafurQ  in  the 

pro- 
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incident  in  his  life.  In  the  moft  delicate  manner 
in  the  world,  without  his  fo  much  as  knowing 
from  whom  the  relief  cam?,  Flavillu3  wasfelieved, 
and,  by  this  gentleman's  bounty,' was  freed  from 
the  impending  horrors  of  a  jail. 

But  Flavillus,  though  ruined  by  diffipation,. 
had  not  yet  fully  attained  either  its  apathy  or  its 
meannefs.  The  generofity  of  Marcus,  though  it 
relieved  his  prefent  diftrefs,  (hewed  him  att  once 
the  ftation  he  had  loft,  and  that  ta  whicji  he  was 
reduced.  His  body,  which  his  former  courfe  of 
life  had  enfeebled,  was  too  weak  to  fupport  the 
agitation  of  his  mind.  He  retired  to  a  little 
countty  village,  where  he  might  equally  avoid 
the  negleO:  of  thofe  companions  fay  whom  his 
former  follies  had  been  thared,  and  the  reproach 
Or  the  pity  of  thofe  by  whom  he  had  been  cen- 
fared  or  fhunned.  Here  he  lived  on  a  fmall  pen- 
fion  which  the  fame  benevolent  interpofition  pro- 
curred  him,  till  a  lingering  nervous  diforder  put 
a  period  to  his  fuiferings.  Twas  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  affifted  at  his  ftmeral.  There  I  faw 
one  or  two  of  his  former  affociates,  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  attend,  who,  after  a  few 
inquiries  after  the  caufe  of  his  death,  and  a  few 
common  place  regrets,  that  fo  agreeable  and 
good  hearted  a  fellow  Ihould  have  beea  fo  un- 
fortunate. 
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fortunate,  made  an  ap|K)intment  for  a  fupper 
in  the  evening.  Marcus  put  a  pbdnitone  over 
his  grave.  «^  I  never  idok  oh  k  vi^ont  the  morti- 
fying refleSion,  wkA  how  manj  virtues  it  nv^ht 
have  heen  infcrrbed  !^  without  himentiDig  that  fo 
excellent  natural  abilities  as  thofe  of  Flavillus,  fo 
much  improved  by  education,  and  fo  fufceptible 
of  farther  improvefnent,  fhouldli^ve  been  foft  to 
every  worthy  and  valuable  purpofe;  loft  in  a 
courfe  of  frivolous  or  criminal  diffipafion,  amidft 
companions  without  attachment  to  friendfhip, 
amidft  pleafures  that  afforded  fo  little  real  happi- 
nefs  or  enjoyment. 


TO    CONTENT. 

I.' 

O!  Heaven  defcended  (weet  Content^ 
Give  me  to  ffiare  thy  lafting joys! 
For  all  the  bleffings  heaven  hsLS  lent. 
Without  tligr  charms  the  bofom  cloys. 

il. 
Gold  proves  a  loadi  and  honours  vain. 

Soft  pleafure  in  a  moment  flies ; 
New  objefts  faring  t6  caufe  us  pain. 
And  all  is  woe  beneath  the  Ikies : 

Unfettled 
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Vnicttl^  BorUls,  weak  and  blind, 
gfjfiDC2t  God*s  all  perfe^  plan  ; 
^  vrrigfa  the  works  he  hastlefign*d« 
B¥  the  weak  fcak  of-  erring  man. 

ly. 

But  all  whoown  juft  reafoa!s  fway. 
Have  funds  of  pleafure  in  their  breail^ 

Tho'  others  rife  more  great  than  they. 
Content  can  make  them  truly  bled. 

V. 

It  flies  the  circle  of  a  crown. 

And  high  ambition's^lpfty  dame  j 

It  numbers  not  on  beds  of  doiim. 
Nor  in  the  cloifter's.  fuljen  gloom. 

VI. 
The  hero  feeks  it  thro'  the  field. 

Where  death  and  mingrd  horrors  reigii ; 
But  farther  off  it  is  beheld. 

When  flaughter  ftrews  the  bloody  plaiiu 

VIL 
When  own'd  the  fon  of  Lybyan  Jove ; 

And  crown'd  with  fpoils  of  India  won. 
No  joys  could  Alexander  prove. 
But  wept  becaufe  his  wars  were  done. 

And 
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VIII. 

And  he  who  fince,  with  vifl:or  hand, 
Frciifl  India's  geniiis  tore  the  crown. 

And  brought  new  laiirels  to  his  land. 
To  deck  the  ihrineof  highrenoUn.    ' 

IX. 

Sweet  peace  no  more  illumes  his  bread. 
Pale  horrors  fhake  his  troubled  foul ,' 

Revenge  uprears  her  dreadful  eteQ!y 
And  round  his  touch  the  fUries  howl. 

X. 

Th'  ambitious  foul  whofe  foaring  pride. 
To  power's  high  pinnacle  afpires  ; 

Who  bids  bright  fame  his  chariot  guide, 
And  reach  tkc'^«oal  of  his  defiri^; 

xi: 

Content  with  him  no-lfeag^e  can  hold, 
Her  fordid  friendlhip  he  difdains  ;. 

He  ftrives  like  Lucifer  of  old,  ;: » 

Regardlefs  of  his  bofom  ptiiriij :      '  '  ^ 

The  mifer  hqg^his.-fbinkig  ilore, 

Ilje  thief. that' rdbs  hls'foulof  reft^  • 

He  counts  it  and'  flSl  fighs  fot  more,  '    ' 
And  lives  ddOpisfd  lasd^ids  unbkft,'''' 

'  That 
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km. 
That  man  whofe  only  god  is  gain. 

Mull  never  hope  fweet  peace  toflkt » 
His  days  will  pafs  in  care  and  pain. 

And  iharp  defpair  opprefe  his  mind. 

XIV. 

The  libertine  through  every  maze 
Of  lawlefs  pleafure  freely  roves ; 

Where  Bacchus  his  wild  pk)wer  difplays^ 
Or  in  foft  icenes  of  guilty  loves. 

XV. 

But  oh !  how  foon  the  vjfion  flies. 
And  harlot-pleafure  ftands  confeft ; 

A  painted  cheat  in  fair  difguife^ 
To  tempt  the  weak  unguarded  breafi. 

XVI. 
The  lover  thinks  his  Delia's  charms 

Can  give  him  lafting  true  delight ; 
But  when  (he  meets  his  longing  arms. 

No  more  thofe  beauties  charm  his  fight. 

XVIL 

Poffeffion  cloys  the  thoughtlefs  pair. 
Too  foon  their  foft  endearments  ceafe; 

Love  tries  no  more  his  amorous  caw. 
And  with  him  flics  domeftic  peace. 

Th' 
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xyiii. 
Th'  afpiring  poet  by  his  fong, 

JHjJI^s  to  enjoy  content  and  fame  -y 
But  Envy,  with  hex;  rancVous  fame. 

On  evVy  fideatt^clfs  his  name* 

XIX. 

Wjijh  critics,  an  unfeeling  train. 
The  war  perpetual  he  muft  wage ; 

Dull  ignorance  his  works  will  (lain. 
And  folly  tear  the  laurell'd  page. 

•XX.    •■■•;.' 
Tlio*  all  the  mufes  grace  his  ftrain. 

And  fame  beftow  the  laurel  crown ; 
Negleft^d  by  the' wealthy  train. 

He's  left  to  ttarve  on  vain  renown. 

XXI. 
1  has  mortals  cheated  by  a  ftiade. 

Fly  from  the  real  home-found  good ; 
Purfue  the  blifs  by  fency  made. 

Which  fafter  flies  when  faft  purfu'd. 

XXII. 

But  true  content  alone  is  f9und. 
Within  the  wife  man's  virtuous  breaft  -, 

That  doth  its  lowly  wifhes  bound. 
And  fets  each  jarring  thought  at  reft. 

G  g  On 
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XXIIL 

On  the  tempeftuous  fea  qf  care. 
While  nobler  fliips  are  ceafelefs  t 

A  gentle  gale  his  Ikiff  doth  bear. 
Along  the  calm  and  pleafant  coaft 


mm 


STORY  OF  ROSAUE. 

THE  fair  but  unfortunate  Rosalie  was 
the  daughter  of  reputable,  though  not  il- 
luftrious  parents,  her  father  being,  at  the  time 
of  her  birth,  a  confiderable  merchant  at  Bour- 
deaux.  But  the  misfortunes  which  were  fated  to 
attend  her  through  life,  feemed  to  commence 
even  with  her  exiftence ;  for  in  a  few  years  from 
that  aera,  her  father  beheld  the  fruits  of  his  honeft 
induftry  diffipated  by  a  fucceffion  of  imavoidable 
lofles,  and  became  at  length  a  bankrupt.  The 
only  confolation  that  remained  to  her  afflifiied  pa- 
rents, was  this  their  darling  daughter:  when  gazing 
on  her,  they  forgot  their  forrows,  but  lamented 
the  want  of  riches  for  her  fake  only.  Rofalie  de- 
ferved  their  love  ;  fhe  difcovered  fo  many  charms 
both  of  mind  and  perfon,  that  Monf.  ©omerval, 
her  father,  willingly  facrificed  the  little  remnant 

or 
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of  his  broken  fortunje  to  the  beAowingan  edu* 
cation  oil  her,  more  fuitabk*  to  hex  genius  and 
merit,,  ^fcin  tp  the  r^nk  which  (he  then  held  in 
life. 

Joined  to  her  oth^r  amiable  qualities,  Rofalie 
was  poffeffed  of  thq:  moft  refined  fenfibility  and 
delic^q  fentiment,  which  exalts  the  heart  it 
warmiS  above  its  fellows,  and  is  yet,  perhaps, 
more  prejudicial  than  ferYicea.bJe  to  the  female 
fex  s  a3  the  very  foftnefs  it  infpires  contributes 
but  to  render  thepi  ujofufpeftingj  ai>d  of  courfe 
an  eafier  prey  to  the  arts  of  feduftiqn* 

Death  deprived  the  unhappy  Rofalie  of  both 
her  parents  before  fhe  had  reached  her  fixteenth 
year.  Left  without  friends  or  fortune,  a  msuden 
au^t  of  her  mother*s>  who  was  tolerably  rich^ 
took  this  lovely  orphan  to  her  care. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  givje  a  flight 
fketch  of  Mademoifelle  Mezirac's  character, — She 
was  one  of  thofe  narrow-minded  fouls  who  are 
incapable  of  feeling  for  any  creature  but  them^r 
felves  J  who  miftake  their  diflike  of  human  ki©d 
for  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  and  juftify  their  fpleen 
and  ill-temper  to  their  wretched  dependants,  as 
arifing  from  their  want  of  virtue*.    She  boafted 

of 
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of  her  never  having  loved  any  human  being :  fhe 
confidered  maro^ge  as  a  grofs  attachment,  and 
looked  upon  a  ftate  of  celibacy  as  a  fmK  of  per- 
fcftioh.  Added  to  thefe  perverfe  qualities,  (he 
was  cenforious,  avaricious,  and  an  outrageous  bigot. 
Notwithftanding  the  hatefulnefs  of  her  difpofition, 
as  (he  was  known  to  be  rich,  (he  was  vifited  by 
perfons  of  the  beft  rank  in  the  village  where  (he 
Jived,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  a  neigh- 
bouring widow  lady,  of  the  name  of  Montalmant, 
who  had  a  fon  about  two  years  older  than  Rofalie. 
This  youth  foon  diftingui(hed  our  fair  orphan, 
and  became  fo  a(fiduous  in  his  vi(its  .to  Mademoi- 
felle  Mezirac,  that  he  never  fufFered  his  mother 
to  go  there  without  him. 

Women  are  quick-fighted  in  love,  and  RofaJie 
foon  difcovered  the  caufe  of  Montalmant's  atten- 
tion to  her  aunt ;  but  for  a  long  time  their  eyes 
only  declared  the  mutual  aftettion  which -had 
taken  poflej[fion  of  their  youthful  hearts.  At  length 
Montalmant  dared  to  write,  and  Rofalie  to  re- 
ceive the  fuUeft  and  tendereft  declaration  of  his 
pafliion.  She  had  now  found  an  objefl:  on  whom 
(he  could  beftow  that  vaft  fund  of  fenfibility  which 
was  treafured  in  her  heart;  (he  poured  it  all  forth 
into  her  lover's  bofom,  while  her  own  received, 
almoft  in  the  fame  inftant,  the  oppofite  palfions 
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of  love  and  hate.  Her^unt's  feverity,  wliich  fhe 
had  hitherto  borne  with  patience,  reiidered  her 
now  detffiable ;  and  fhe  determined  to  deceive  her, 
without  confideringthat  flie  was  at  tne  fame  time 
deceiving  herfelf.  The  young  people  eluded  the  vi- 
gilance of  their  parents ;  they  had  niialiy  ftolen 
intervie'w^,  and  the  too  tender  Rofalie  facrificed 
that  honour,  w^hich  fhe  had  'till  then  held  dearer 
than  her  life,  to  her  fondnefs  for  the  no  lefs  en- 
amoured Montalmant. 

In  a  few  days  after  fhe  had  been  guilty  of  this 
fatal  error,  fhe  received  the  following  billet  from 
her  lover : 

**  I  am  compelled  to  obey  my  mother ;  fhe  has 
difcovered  all,  and  refiifes  abfolutely  to  confent 
to  our  marriage.  '  By  her  authority  I  am  hurried 
from  this  place,  and  obliged  to  renounce  my  love; 
nay,  even  my  hope^  as  there  is  a  match  concluded 
for  me,  which  mufl^  throw  me  into  the  arrhs  of 
another."  " 

Rofalie  had  not  power  to  finifh  this  fhocking 
adieu;  fhe  funk  upon  the  earth,  as  if  fhe  had 
been  blafled  by  lightning,  and  continued  fenfe- 
lefs  for  a  confiderable  time.  No  words  can  de- 
fcribe  the  fltate  of  her  mind,  when  her  forrows 

and 
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ami  her  fenfes  returned  together.  She  called  upQUf 
her  hufband,  her  lover,  her  Montalmant !  Npr 
could  fhe  believe  that  he  was  really  fled,  *tiJI  fhe 
went  to  the  houfe  where  his  mother  had  refided, 
ittid  was,  informed  that  the  whole  family  had 
quitted  it  on  the  preceding  night,  without  letting 
any  perfon  know  whither  they  were  gone- 

The   unhappy  Rofalie,   loaded  with   the  re- 
proaches of  her  own  mind,  abandoned  by  her 
lover,  v/ithout  a  friend  to  whom  fhe  could  reveal 
her  grief,  lamented  in  fecret,  and  vainly  thought 
file  had  reached  the  fummit  of  affli£ticHu    But, 
alas  I   her  prefent  fufferings  were   but  like  the 
foundation  from  whence  the  fuperftrufture  of  her 
future  miferies  muft  arife.  It  was  not  enough  that 
ihe  fliould  blufti  in  fecret,  or  humble  herfelf  Before 
the  Almighty  for  her  crime :  public  contempt  ^nd 
infamy  awaited  her;    for  the  unhappy  orphan 
foon  perceived  that  (he  was  likely  to  become  b, 
mother.     Death  was  the  fole  refource  which  now 
feemed  left;  her  fame  was  dearer  to  her  than  life,^ 
and  (he  determined  to  hide  her  forrows  and  her 
Ihame  together  within  the  filent  grave.     But  that 
true    friend  which    flies   not  the  aiBifted,   but 
ftretches  forth  a  pitying  hand  to  raife  th(€  wretch 
oppreffed  with  crimes  and  forrows,  oppofed  the 
fatal  purpofe.      Religion  forba4e   fuicicje,   and 
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flopped  her  trembling  hand.   She  bowed,  adored, 
and  fufFered, 

If  any  event  of  Rbfalie^s  life  could  be  deemed 
fortunate,  Madenioifelle  Mezirac's  being  confined 
to  her  bed  at  this  particular  crifis  was  fo.  Ra- 
falie  was  too  ill  to  quit  Tier's  :  this  fcreened  her 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  her  aunt,  and  every 
other  perfon ;  and  in'  the  ftillnefs  of  time  (he 
brought  forth  a  lovely  boy.  Though  fhe  had  not 
much  attendance  from  her  aunt's  fervice  during 
her  illnefs,  and  though  her  chamber  was  retired 
from  the  reft  of  the  family,  fhe  knew  it  would 
be  impoflible  to,  conceal  her  infanrt  there :  at  mid- 
night, therefore,  fhe  ftole  foftly  down  ftairs  with 
"him  in  her  arms,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  little 
decayed  fummer-houfe  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
and  depofited  her  precious  charge  upon  fome  clean  ^ 
ihraw. 

To  this  fpot  fhe  retired  as  often  as  fhe  could^ 
uafeen,  to  nourifli  and  attend  her  helplefs  child. 
Refleftion  foon  convinced  her  that  he  could  not  * 
^ong  remain  there  undifcovered.  Maternal  ten- 
^dernefs  at  length  triumphed  over  the  fear  of 
ihame :  (he  went  to  the  curate  of  the  *parifh, 
Monfieur  Freminvrlle,  thrfew  herfelf  at  his  feet, 
corifeffed  her  crime,  andhnplorfed  his  proteftion 

for 
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for  the  innocent  effeft  of  her's  and  Motalmant'^ 
guilt. 

Tliis  good,  this  pious  man,   calmed  her  wild 
tranfports,  approved  her  penitence,  and  received 
her  child,  whom  he. immediately  put  to  nurfe, 
without  revealing  its  unhappy  mother's  fhame. 
Rofalie's  mind  now  became  a  little  calmer  y  her 
health  returned  of  courfe,  though  forrow's  deepeft 
traits  were  not  effaced  either  from  her  heart  or 
face.     Mademoifelle  Mezirac,  during  her  illnefs, 
had,  in  the  height  of  her  zeal  for  her  own  reco- 
very, devoted  her  niece,  as  her  bigotry  conceived, 
to  God  ;  and  as  foon  as  her  health  was  eftablifhed, 
file  communicMed  her  pious  refolution  to  RofaJie, 
and  bid  her  prepare  immediately  topafs  the  reft  of 
her  days  in  a  convent.   In  vain  the  devoted  viflim 
knelt,  wept,  and  prayed  before  her,  and  as  vainly 
affured  her  (he  had  no  call  to  that  avocation.  She 
would  not  even  liften  to  her  pleading,  and  allowed 
her  but  eight  days  to  .take  her  leave  of  the  world, 
and  all  that  it  contained. 

Rofalie  again  flew  to  her  venerable  friend  and 
benefa6lor,  again  poured  forth  her  forrows  in  his 
humane  and  pious  bofom.  He  promifcd  her  to 
ufe  his  utmoft  power  of  perfuafion  with  her  aunt 
t(>  diffuade  her  from  her  cruel  purpofe.     He  kept 
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his  prbinife :  but  the  obdurate  Mezirac,  fo  for 
from  being  foftened  by  his  eloquence,  flew  intb 
tjie  moft  outrageous  paflion,  both  againfl  him  and 
her  niece,  and  treated  him  with  the  moft  oppro^ 
brious  language.  Not  content  with  having  in- 
fulted,  flie  refolred  to  injure  him  ftill  farther  ;  and 
wrote  to  the  biihdp  of  the  diocefe,  reprefentin^ 
him  as  a  debauched  and  wicked  man,  who  had 
at  that'  time  a  baftard  child,  nurfed  even  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  parifli,  as  fhe  had  h^ard  it 
whifperid.  Mademoifelle  Mezirac's  affefted  piety 
had  gained  her  fo  great  a  reputation  for  fan£tity> 
that  the  biftiop,  without  enquiring  farther,  imme- 
diately difmiffed  Freminville  from  his  cure,  with 
the  nibft.  ignominious  reproof. 

This- wks,  of  all  that  fhe  had  felt,  the  fevereft 
wound  to  the -generous  heart  of  Rofalie ;  and^  fet- 
ting  at  naughfeefven  the  fear  of  infiamy,  fhe  haftened 
to  clear  the  innocence  of  Freminville  5  and  prol^ 
t rating  h^rfelf  at  the  bifhop's  feet,  confefTed  her- 
felf  the  mother,  of  the  child,  BXid  avowed  her 
obligation  to  the  good  and  virtuous  Freminville* 
ITie  bifhdp  was  affefted  by  the  noblenefs  of  her 
condu6t ;  faid  he  would  give  Freminville  another 
cure,  for  his  was  difpofed  of;  and  alfo  would 
ufe  his  authority  with  her  aunt,  to  preven* 
Rofalie  from  being  forced  into  a  convent*    But, 

H  h  alas! 
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alas!  this  gleam  of  hope  foon  vafuilied;  Ac 
.bilbop  had  been  long  id  a  bad  ftate  of  health.  ^  hs 
was  feized  with  a  paralytic  ftroke  in  the  night,  and 
expired  on  the  following  day. 

Deprived  of  every  refource,  the  alokift  di&rstQed 
Rofalie  wandered  into  a  public  gatden,  where 
the  people  of  condition  in  the  village  ufed  to 
walk :  it  was  at  that  time  full  <^  company ;  but  her 
difturbed  imagination  prevented  her  froca  taking 
notice  of  any  objeft  that  furrounded  her,  'til! 
chance  dire&ed  her  eyes  to  a  little  w6oden  bridge 
which  was  over  a  deep  piece  of  water,  Ac  floor 
of  which  was  decayed  by  time.  At  that  hiftani 
fhe  beheld  the  woman  who  nurfed  her  child  with 
him  in  her  arms,  croffing  the  bridge:  a  plank 
gave  way,  and  they  both  fell  in  together.  The 
feelings  of  a  mother  were  not  to  be  ibpjprefled ; 
fhe  fcreamed  aloud,  Ojopve  my  chili  from  feriftiing! 
and  rufliing  madly  into  the  water,  caught  him 
in  her  arms,  ftill  crjing  out,  0  my  child /  AH  the 
p>eople  in  the  garden  ran  to  her  afliftance :  fhe 
was  dragged  out  more  dead  than  aHve,  and 
feinted  the  moment  fhe  was  brought  to  land. 
^3ie  whole  village  was  now  in  an  upTOar :  the 
<(feiure  foon  reached  Mademoifelle  Mezirac's  ears^ 
fee  flew  amongfl  the  reil  to  gaze  on  her  now  dif- 
honoured  niece,  whom  flie  found  clafping  her 

infant 
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inhnt  to  her  bofom,  and  chafing  his  chilled  limbs. 
Mezirac  darted  towards  her,  and  would  have  tinn 
her  and  her  child  piecermeal,  had  ihe  not  been  |>f€- 
vented  by  the  humanity  of  the  fpeftators.  Bat 
though  her  hands  were  reftrained,  her  tongue  was 
free;  Ihe  loaded  her  with  the  mod  pointed  abufe, 
and  declared  that  Freminville  was  the  father  of  the 
child. 

Rofalie  again  rifing  fuperior  to  her  fex,  nay,  to 
herfelf,  ftiJI  preffing  her  infant  to  her  hearty  de- 
clared aloud  her  amour  with  Montalmant,  and 
the  humane  atid  pioujJ  part  which  Freminville fewl 
afted  towards  her. 

Frpm  that  hour  her  aunt  abandoned  Rofalie  to 
want  and  wretchednefs ;  the  fhort-Kved  com- 
miferation  whicli  her  extraordinary  accident  had 
occafioned,  expired  with  the  furprife;  and  (he 
had  now  no  other  means  of  fupport  for  herfelf 
and  infant,  but  what  Ihe  could  procure  from 
hands  weakened  by  fqrrpw,  and  unufed to  labour; 
•yet  ftill  flie  felt  much  more  for  the  diftr^fs  whidi 
fhe  had  brought  on.  the  good  curate,  tban^hat 
^hich  flie  herfelf  moft  patiently  endured.  In 
about  two  years  the  iron-'hearted  Mezirac  expired, 
bequeathing  her  whole  fortune  to  the  convertt 
i;vherfe  ihe  meant  to  biiry  her  niece,  refufipg  even 
to  ibrgive  her  with  her  lateft  breath. 

Worn 
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Worn  out  with  continual  forrow,  the  unfop- 
tunate  Rofalie  fell  into  fo  languid  a  ftate  of  health 
that  ibe  was  no  longer  able  to  affift  in  fupporting 
herfelf  or  child.  Freminville's  refources  were  alfo 
at  an  end;  that  good,  that  miniftering  angel, 
had  long  fince  parted  with  every  thing  he  pof- 
fefied^  which  could  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
wretched  Rofalie  and  her  lovely  boy.  Yet  the 
pious  father  ftill  continued  to  enforce  that  humble 
refignation  to  the  difpenfations  of  providence, 
that  would  entitle  her  to  happinefs  hereafter, 
however,  for  wife  ends,  denied  her  here.  His 
admonitions  were  not  loft  upon  his  penitent,  (he 
owned  her  chaftifement  was  juft,  and  only  prayed 
for  bleflings  on  her  fon. 

At  length  the  hour  of  her  releafe  approached : 
the  pious  curate  adminiftered  the  laft  facrament^; 
that  over,  fhe  clafped  her  child  clofe  to  her 
dying  bpfom,  bathed  him  with  tears,  and  covered 
him  with  kiffes.  *^  Thef^*  are  the  laft  (faid  Ihe) 
that  I  fhall  ever  give  him.  But  thou  beft,  moft 
generous  of  friends !  If  you  ftiould  ever  learn  what 

is  become  of — '. .  Alas !  I  Ihould  forget  him— 

But  he  is  the  father  of  my  haplefs  orphan — If  you 
Ihould  ever  here  that  Montalmant  lives— Why, 
O  gracious  Heaven !  will  not  this  fata]  paffion  qujt 
Riy  troubled  heart,  while  yet  one  quivering  pulfe 

remains 
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remains  to  beat!" — At  thefe  words  (he  funk  upon 
the  pillow ;  the  palenefe  of  death  fpread  faft 
over  her  countenance.  Her  lovely  boy,  Ihocked 
at  the  fudden  change,  gave  a  loud  cry,  and 
fprang  to  catch  his  mother  in  his  arms.    . 

At  this  inftant  a  young  man,  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation,  threw  open  the  chamber  door,  * 
and  exclaimed,  ^*  Where  is  fhe!  Where  is  Ma- 
demoifelle  Domerval !"  "  You  fee  her  there  be- 
fore you,  (faid  the  prieft,)  fhe  is  juft  now  ex- 
piring." "Expiring!.(faid  the  youth,)  It  muftnot 
be ;"  and  rufliing  towards  the  bed^  "  O  my  dear 
Rofalie!"  was  all  that  he  could  utter,  and  funk 
down  fenfelefs  by  her.  "  O  Heavens !  you  are 
Montalmant,"  cried  out  Freminville.  This  found 
feemed  to  recal  the  parting  fpirit  of  Rofalie ;  fhe 
opened  wide  her  eyes,  and  fighed  out,  ^*  Tis 
Montalmant !"  "  Yes,  my  adorable  Rofalie  !  (he 
replied,)  but  O!  in  what  a  ft?ite  do  I  now  fee 
you. 

"  I  die  content,  (faid  fhe,)  having  feen  you. 
But  are  you  married }  Is  it  another's  hufband  I 
embrace?"  "  O,  no!"  he  anfwered  her  quick. 
^'  Behold  your  fon,  (faid  fhe,)  let  him  remind 
you  of  his  mother's  fondnefs."  "  My  fon!  (faid 
be,  and  caught  him  in  his  arms.j     My  mother  is 

no 
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no  more,  (add^  Montateiant,)  I  npi^  am  free; 
you  are  and  ever  were,  the  only  objed  of  my 
love.  I  flew  with  tranfport  to  repair  the  ills  yon 
have  fuffered,  and  oflfer  you  roy  hand  and  fortune  ; 
my  heart  has  ever  been  your  own,  nor  fludl  it 
ever  wander  from  you ;  if  you  ihould  die,  the 
grave  unites  us  both.  But  try,  my  love,  try  to 
recover,  for  this  cherub's  fake,  for  this  beloved 
boy!"  Phyficians  were  immediate^  fcnt  for^  and 
every  aid  employed  for  Rofalie's  recovery,  which 
for  ibme  weeks  remained  doubtful.  At  length, 
the  peace  of  mind  which  (he  now  experienced, 
joined  to  her  youth  and  naturally  good  coft; 
ftitutioD)  prevailed ;  and  as  fdon  »  fte  wai  aUe 
to  quit  her  bed,  the  worthy  Freminville  had  die 
fatisfnfiion  of  uniting  her  in  marriage;  to  the  huf- 
band  of  her  heart,  and  rendering  them  both  com- 
pletely happy, 

Montalmant  fettled  a  handfome  provifion  upon 
the  preferver  of  his  wife  ^nd  child ;  and  Rofalie's 
gratitude  continued  undimini(hed  to  the  laft  hour 
of  her  benefaftor's  life.  The  latter  part  of  her 
own  was  as  Angularly  exemplary  in  goodnefs,  as 
the  beginning  had  been  in  misfortunes, 

AM- 
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AMBITION: 

AN  ALtSGORY. 

PHILEMON  lived  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft,  the 
afylum  of  tntnquilUty  and  peace :  fretful 
inquietude,  remorfe,  and  grief,  kept  a  rcfpeftful 
diftance,  nor  dared  to  approach  within  his  retreat : 
Ambition  only  flattered  herfelf  with  hopes  of 
being  introduced. 

Philemon,  favoured  of  the  gods,  offered  thenl 
pure  victims :  a  lamb,  and  a  ram,  which  he 
facrificed  by  turns,  attefted  the  gratitude  he  felt 
for  their  tmlimited  goodnefs.  The  eai^th,  fub* 
miffive  to  his  labour,  produced  in  abundance 
whatever  was  r^cefiaxy  for  his  fubfiftance.  He 
fled  from  cities,  and  never  repaired  thither  hut  ta 
exchange  fruit  for  the  grain,  when  he  wanted  to 
fow  a  field  that  was  cultivated  by  his  labour. 

After  thefe  excurfions,  his  cot  was  dearer  to 
him  than  before.  The  ebony,  gold,  and  ivory, 
deftined  to  embellifh  the  palaces  of  the  great, 
did  not  difplay  their  magnificence  in  the  habitar 
tion  of  our  philofopher.  Nature  had  been  at  the 
whole. expence  iii  fiimiihing  bis  moveables, .  and 
had  provided  for  hh  defence. 

A  double 
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A  double  row  of  trees  concealed  his  rfetreaf 
from  the  traveller.  A  clear  fiviriet  ran  murmur- 
ing to  bring  him  its  waves,  and  forming  many 
meanders,  lengthened  his  ftay  in  this  delightful 
place.  Philemon  drank  of  Its  ftreams;  with  them 
he  watered  his  flowers  ;  and  horn  an  arbour,  m 
which  he  was  accuftomed  to  give  loofe  to  his  re* 
fleftions,  traced  with  his  eye  their  wandering 
courfe. 

Here  he  enjoyed  a  happy  life  :  he  had  no  falfe 
friend,  no  perfidious  miftrefs-,  no  unfaithful  fer- 
vants.  His  heart  had  hitherto  been  imdifturbed 
by  his  paffions.  The  gods  had  beftowed  this  bleA 
fing  as  the  recomperice  of  his  piety  i  but  his  zeal 
began  to  relax,  and  from  the  moment  he  per-^ 
ceived  that  his  life  was  too  uniform,  he  com- 
plained of  his  deftiny. 

Elifquiet  feized  upon  him:  his  little  inclofure 
was  open  to  his  defires.  Ambition  entered  into 
this  retreat,  which  (he  had  hitherto  found  inac- 
ceffible  :  and  having  gained  the  poffeflion  of  his 
new  habitation,  ihe  went  in  fearch  of  chimerical 
projefts,  received  them  into  her  retinue,  and 
brought  them  into  Philemon's  cottage,  who  was 
loon  infe£led  by  the  contagion  of  their  company* 
The  offended  gods  withdrew  their  influence  -,  he 

was 
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was  parched  up  with  the  thirft  of  riches.  Am- 
bition fpurred  on  his  defires,  filled  him  with  wiflies, 
^nd  engaged  him  to  entreat  the  gods  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  plans  of  fortune,  little  meditated,  and 
which  he  had  traced  but  in  oppolition  to  their 
wUl. 

Philerhon  had  neglefted  his  lacrifices ;  he  now 
renewed  them  with  more  fervour  than  ever.  The 
choiceft  of  his  flocks  bled  on  the  altars. 

One  day,  in  the  folly  of  his  thoughts,  he  be- 
fought  the  gods  to  change  to  a  river  the  rivulet 
which  watered  his  retreat ;  and  that  a  little  boat, 
which  he  had  launched  into  the  ftream,  might  be 
transformed  to  a  fliip  richly  laden.  A  clap  of 
thunder  followed  his  prayer :  he  took  this  for  a 
happy  omen;  and,  ciertain  that  the  heavens 
would  grant  his  requeft,  he  boldly  entered  the 
boat,  and,  haftening  to  meet  his  punifhment, 
waited  in  full  fecurity  for  the  effedt  of  his  pe- 
titions. As  the  moment  approached,  in  which 
Philemon  was  to  have  them  granted.  Ambition 
abandoned  to  his  misfortune  her  credulous  dit 
ciple. 

The  rivers  fwelled,  the  torrents  poured  from 
the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 

I  i  there 
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there  united  tlieir  foaming  ftreains.  The  new 
river  no  fooner  appeared,  than  it  tore  up  all  be- 
iPpre  it.  The  Httle  boat  changed  miraculouily 
into  a  large  veflel,  was  raifed  by  the  waters,  and 
carried  away  with  rapidity.  However  happy 
Philemon  might  fancy  himfelf  in  that  moment, 
(for  the  (hip  in  which  he  was  placed  was  filled  with 
^trcafure)  at  a  dillance  he  faw  with  regret  the  ruin 
of  that  dear  cottage  in  which  he  had  lived  for 
more  than  tv\'enty-years,  whilft  all  his  days  Aid  on 
in  peace  and  ferenity. 

The  river  difcharging  itfelf  into  the  Tea,  carried 
with  it  Philep;K)n  and  his  fliip.  Expofed  on  the 
vaft  ocean,  and  having  loft  fight  of  land,  he  re- 
.  covered  from  his  folly :  he  recoUcQed  that  he  had 
forgot  to  fupplicate  the  gods,  happily  to  conduft 
his  veflel  to  fome  port :  bpt  it  was  now  too  late ; 
he  invoked  in  vain  the  deities  who  had  formerly 
been  his  proteftors ;  for  he  had  juftly  merited 
their  anger. 

The  fea  grew  enraged,  its  billows  fwelled :  a 

horrible  tempeft  aflailed  the  veflel  on  all  fides;  a 

furious  wave  caft  it  againil:  a  rock,  the  fhip  fplit, 

aiid  the  fea  fwallowcd  up  the  riches  it  had  con- 
taiiicd. 

Philemon, 
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Philemon,  after  having  for  a  long  time  ftruggled 
againft  this  imperious  element.  Was  caft  on  a  i^e- 
fartcoaft;  wheh  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  before 
he  expired  he  confefleci  hinjifelf  Worthy  of  trie 
deatli  he  fuffered,  foir  the  Indifcretion  of  K^ 
jprayers."  •  "  '  V '    .  '         '"  '  ^' 

Let  us  leave  the  gods,  the  arbiters  of  our  foli; 
Maii,  alas!  is  more  dear  to  th^m  thdn  he  is  ?d 
himfelf/  Let  prudence  regulate  o'ur  wiffies^  otheR^ 
wife  ^e  Ih'ah  have  reafon  to  fear  we  iijalfbecomfe, 
like  Pjiitenxoh,  the  vt£lims  of  pCir  ralhnefs.  '     ^;^ 


REMARKABLE  INSTANCE  ':* 

:   .  .■•         -.    :.. :   •;  :<>»  ".•'":  '    •     "^ 

FORTITUDE  AND  POLICY,       ' 

ABOUT  the  year  of  the  world  3520,  Zopyrus, 
a  leading  man  in  the  Court  qf  Darius, 
fearing  that  the  fiege  agajinft  Babylon,  which  had 
J5eeri  continued  nineteen  months,  would  at  length 
fail,had  recourfeto  the  following  ftratagem:  He  cut 
ipfFhis  nofe  and  ear$,  coyered  his  whole  body  with 

wounds. 
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wounds,  and  in  this  fituation  repaired  to  Parius^ 
who,  amazed  at  his  appearance,  demanded  froni 
whom  he  had  received  fuch  barbarous  treatment. 
He  faid  his  wouAds  were  the  work  of  his  owq 
hands,  and  that  his  defign  was  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  peopleof  Babylon,  as  an  evidence  of  the  tyranny 
of  Darius ;  to  whom,  by  fuch  condu^  he  hoped 
to  render  very  material  fervice- — He  went  to  Ba- 
bylon, his  wounds  gave  confirmation  tp  what  he 
faid  refpefUng  Darius,  and  the  people  entertained 
BO  doubt  of  his  fteady  attachments  to  their  caufe. 
He  obtamed  the  command  of  a  party  of  troops, 
and  led  them  againft  the  Perfians,  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  repulfe,  as  the  matter  had  been  con- 
certed with  Darius.  In  gratitude  for  the  ima- 
ginary fervice,  be  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the 
walls  y  and  he  foon  after  gave  admittance  to  the 
army  of  Darius,  who  would  not  have  been  able 
to  reduce  the  city,  either  by  aflfaiilt  or  famine, 
which  now  fubmitted  to  him  without  con- 
ditions. 


THE 
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THE  REMARKABLE  STORY  of  GIOTTO. 

AN  ITALIAN  PAINTEfl, 

AND   HIS    CRUCIFIX, 

IT  was  a  cruel  and  inhuman  caprice  of  an^ 
Italian  Painter,  (I  think  his  name  was  Giotto) 
who  defigned  to  draw  a  crucifix  to  the  life, 
wheedled  a  poor  man  to  fufFer  himfef  to  b6  bound 
to  the  crofs  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  h& 
fhould  be  releafed  again,  and  receive  a  conr 
fiderable  gratuity  for  his  pains.  Bdt  inftead  of 
this,  as  foon  as  he  had  him  faft  on  the  crofs,  he 
ftabbed  him  dead,  and  then  fell  to  drawing.  He 
was  efteemed  the  greateft  mafter  in  all  Italy  at 
that  time ;  and  having  this  advantage  of  a  dead 
man  hanging  on  a  crofs  before  him,  there^s  no 
queftion  but  he  made  a  matchlefs  piece  of  work 
on't. 

As  foon  as  he  had  finiflied  his  picture,  he  carried 
it  to  the  Pope,  who  was  aftonifhed,  as  at  a  pro- 
digy of  art,  highly  extolling  the  exquifitenefs  of 
the  features  and  limbs,  the  languifhing  pale 
deadnefs  of  the  face,  the  unafFefted  finking  of 
the  head :  In  a  word,  he  had  drawn  to  life,  not 
only  that  privation  of  fenfe  and  motion^  which 
""  -'  we 
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we  call  death,  but  alfo  the  very  want  of  the  leaft 
vital  fymptom.  This  is  better  iU9(jerftood  .than 
cxpreffed :  every  body  knows,  that  it  Ts  a  maf- 
ter-piece  to  rcprefent  a  paflion  or  a  thought  well 
and  natural.  Much  greater  isjt  to  defcribe  the 
total  abfence  of  thefe  interior  faculties,  fo  as 
to  diftinguifh  the  figure  of  a  defd.  n^an  from  one 
that  is  only  afleep. 

Yet  ail  this,  and  qju^Umore^  c^cxul^  the  Pope 
4ifcern  in  the  adniirfibl?  draugliit.  Ayhich  Giptjp 
preijsnted  him.  And  he  liked  it  fy^.  well,  tjiat  hg 
irefqlyed  tp  place  it  over  the  altay  of^  his  own  cha- 
pel. Giotto  told  him,  fince  he  Jijted  tljjB  cppj  (9 
well, .  he  would  fhew  him  tjhe  qrigin^al,  if  he 
pleafi?^. 

What  doft  thou  mean  by, the  original^  faid,  the 
Pope?  Wilt  thou  fliew  me  Jjssus  Chris-j  on  thq 
Crofs  in  his  own  perfon?  No,  replied  Giotto  ^ 
but  ril  ftiew  your  Holinefs  the  original  from 
whence  I  drew  this,  if  you  will  abfolyq  n^e  from 
all  puni(hme;\t.  The  good  oW  Father,  fufpefting 
fomething  ex;traorxlinary  from  ,th^  paipter^g  thus 
capitulating,  with  him,  prpmifed  on  hi§  word 
fo  pardon  him;  which  Giotto  be^eyipg,  imme.: 
diately  told  him  where  it  wasj  ap4.  ^t^^pding  him 
to  the  place,. as  fgoa  a^  they  ^jrg;-^  ^xifgi^d,  hg 

drew 


drew  a  curtain. back  which  hung  before  the  dead 
man  on  tjie  crofs,  and  told  the  Pbpe  wh^t  he  had 
done. 

Tlie  Holy  Father,  extremely  troubled  at  fo  in- 
liuman  and  barbarous   an  a£Hon,   repealed  his 
promife,  and  told  the  painter  he  fhould  furely  "be  . 
put.td  an  exemplary  death. 

Giotto  (eemed  reffgned  to  the  fentence' pro- 
nounced unto  him,  and  only  begged  leave  to 
finifli  the  picture  before  he  died,  which  wJBis 
granted  him.  In  the  mean  while,  a  guard  was 
fet  upon  him  to  prevent  his  efcape.  As  foon  as  the 
Pope  had  caufed  the  pidlure  to  be  delivered  "into 
his  hands,  he  takes  a  brulh,  and  dipping  it  into 
a  fort  of  ffufTh^  had  ready  for  that  purpofe, 
daubs  the  pitlure  all  over  with  it,  Co  that  nothing 
now  could  be  feen  of  the  crucifix;  for  it  was* 
quite  effaced  in  all  outward  appearance. 

This  made  the  Pope  ftark  mad ;  he  (lamped, 

foamed,  and  raved  like  one  in  a  frenzy.    He  fwore 

the  painter  fllould  fuffef  the  inoft  cruel  death  that 

could  be  invented,  unlefs  he  drew  another  full 

^  as  good   as  the  former,   for  it  but   Ihe    I^ft 

^grace  was  miffing,  lie  would  not  pardon  him ; 

'  but  ifhe  would*  produce  an  exa6l*^parallel,"he 

Ihould 
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fhould  not  only  give  him  his  life,  but  sin  ample 
reward  in  money. 

The  painter,  as  he  had  reafon,  defired  it  under 
the  Pope's  fignet,  that  he  might  not  be  in  danger 
of  a  fecond  repeal;  which  was  granted  him. 
And  then  he  took  a  wet  fponge,  and  wiped  off 
all  the  varnifli  he  had  daubed  on  (he  pifture, 
and  the  crucifix  appeared  the  fame  in  all  refpefls 
as  it  was'  before.  The  Pope,  who  looked  upon 
this  as  a  great  fecret,  being  ignorant  of  the  arts 
which  the  painters  ufe,  was  ravifhed  at  the 
ftrange  metamorphofis;  and  to  reward  the  painter's 
treble  ingenuity,  he  abfolved  him  from  all  his  fins, 
and  the  punilhment  due  to  them;  ordering  more- 
over, his  fteward  to  cover  the  pifture  with  gold, 
as  a  farther  gratuity  for  the  painter.  And  they 
fay,  this  crucifix  is  the  original,  by  which  the 
moft  famous  crucifixes  in  Europe  are  drawn. 


BENEFICENCE. 

MAN  is  naturally  a  beneficent  creature.    The 
greateft  pleafure  wealth  can  afibrd,    is 
that  of  doing  good.    All  men  of  eftates  are  in 

effedt 
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effe£t  but  truftees  for  the  benefit  of  the  diftreffed, 
and  will  be  fo  reckoned  when  they  are  to  give  an 
account.  Defer  not  charities  till  death :  he  that 
doth  fo,  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  fub- 
ftance  than  of  his  own. 

Reckon  upon  benefits  well  placed  as  a  treafure 
that  is  laid  up,  and  account  thyfelf  the  richer  for 
that  which  thou  giveft  a  worthy  perfon.  It  is  part 
of  a  charitable  man's  epitaph,  "  What  I  poffelTed, 
is  left  to  others;  what  I  gave  away,  remains  with 
me."  Do  good  with  what  thou  haft,  or  it  will 
do  thee  no  good.'  Men  of  the  nobleft  difpofitions 
think  themfelves  happieft  when  others  (hare  with 
them  in  their  happinefs.  It  is  better  to  be  of  the  ^ 
number  of  thofe  who  need  relief,' than  of  thofe 
who  want  hearts  to  give  it.  No  objefl  is  more 
pleafmg  to  the  eye,  than  the  fight  of  a  man 
whom  you  have  obliged ;  nor  any  mufic  fo  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  that  owns  you 
for  his  benefaftor. 


A 


THE  MASTER  AND  SLAVE^ 

AN  EASTERH  APOLOGUE. 

MIDST  tiic  intoxication  of  his  anger,  Ufbek 
fwore  he  would  put  an  innocent  flav&  to 
Kk  death. 
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death.  Already  his  murdering  haBd,  waving  ovef 
the  vi£lim  a  menacing  fcymeter,  was  going  to 
befprinkle  the  dull  with  his  blood :  "  ftrike, 
inhuman  maftcr,  gratify  thy  fury,"  faid  the  flave^ 
bending  under  the  deftruftive  ftejel.  **Tbou 
mayeft  deprive  me  of  life :  ufe  thy  power ;  but 
tbidk  that^  by  making  of  me  a  facrifice^  avenging 
remorfe  will  rob  thee  of  the  two  greateft  fweets 
of  thy  exiftence,  efteem  of  thyfelf,  and  peace  of 
mind." — Ufbek  at  length  acknowledged  the  hor- 
ror of  the  intended  deed :  "  Live,"  replied  he, 
*'  I  am  now  feniible  that  happinefs  ends  where 
crime  begins."  , 


ANECDOTE 


GaJIeiij  Marquis  de  Renty. 

THIS  illuftrious  nobleman  was  a  foldier  and  a 
Chriftian,  and  had  a  peculiar  felicity  in  re- 
conciling>v^the  feeming  oppofition  betwixt  two 
different  charafters.  He  had  a  command  in  the 
French  army,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  receive 
a  challenge  from  a  perfon  of  diftinftk)n  in  the 
fame  fervice.    ITie  Marquis  returned  for  anfwer 

by 
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by  the  perfon  that  brought  the  challenge,  that  he 
was  ready  to  convince  the  gentleman  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  and  if  he  could  not  fatisfy  him,  he 
was  ready  to  afk  his  pardon,  llie  other,  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  anfwer,  infifted  upon  his  meeting 
him  with  his  fvqrd,  to  which  he  fent  this  anfwer: 
f^  That  he  was  refolved  not  to  do  it,  (ince  Gory 
and  the  King:  had  ibrbidden  it;  otherwife  he 
would  have  him  know  that  all  the  endeavours  he 
had  ufed  to  pacify  hini  did  not  proceed  from  any 
fear  of  him,  but  of  Almighty  Gqd,  and  his  dif- 
pleafure  ;  that  he  ftiould  go  every  dty  about  his 
ufual  bufinefs;  and  if  he  did  affault  him,  he 
wodld  make  him  repent  it."  ,  The  angry  man  not 
able  to  provoke  him  to  a  duel,  and  meeting  him 
one  day  by  chance,  drew  his  fword  and  attacked 
him,  who  fboawbundlbd  and  diTarmed  both  him. 
and  his  fecond,  with  the  affiftance  of  a  fervant 
thdt  attended  him  ; 'but  then  did  this  truly  Chi^- 
tian  Nobleman  (hew  the  diffeiriiifce-1)«6tt<^iit^^a 
brutifli  and  Chriftiati^cipurage,'  fir  he  led  them  to 
Ws  tent,  refreftied  thefti  with  wine  and  <x!)rdifels, 
caufed  their  wolinds  ttxbq  dreffed,  aild  their  fwo?d^ 
to  be  reftored  to  them  ^.  then  difmiffeti  them  with 
Chriftian  and  friendly  advice,  and  was  iiever  heard 
to  mention  the  affair  afterwards  to  his  near^ft 
friends.  It  was  an  ufufal  faying  of  his,  "  Thfft 
there  was  more  true- eofirage  anid  geiierofityM 

bearing 
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bearing  and  forgiving  an  injury  for  the  love  of 
God,  than  in  requiting  it  with  another:  in  fuffer- 
ing  rather  than  revenging ;  becavife  the  thing  was 
much  more  difficult:  that  bulls  and  bears  had 
courage  enough,  but  it  was  a  bruitifh  courage  ; 
whereas  our's  fhould  be  fuch  as  fhould  become 
reafonable  creatures  and  Chriftians." 


FRIENDSHIP  INCOMPATIBLE    WITH    A    DIS- 
PARITY   OF    CIRCUMSTANCES. 


INTERESTING  STORY 
r  OF 

TWO  ^ JEWISH  SOLDIERS. 

I  Know  few  fubjefts  more  written  upon  and  left 
underftood  than  that  of  friendftiip  ;  to  follow 
the  diftates  of  fome,  this  virtue,  inftead  of  being 
the  affuager  of  pain,  becomes  the  fource  of  every 
inconvenience.  Such  fpequlatifts,  by  expelling 
too  much  from  friendfhip,  diffolve  the  connec- 
tion ;  and  by  drawing  the  bands  too  clofely,  at 
length  break  them.  Almoft  all  our  romance 
and  novel-writers  are  of  this  kind  5  they  perfuade 
us  to  friendihips  which  we  find  it  impoffible  to 

fuflaiq 
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fuftain  to  the  laft;  fo  that  this  fweetnerof  Kfc 
under  proper  regulations,  is  by  their  means  ren- 
dered inacceffible  or  uneafy. 

It  is  certain,  the  beft  method  to  cultivate  this 
virtue,  is  by  letting  it  in  fome  meafure  make  itfelf. 
A  fimilitude  of  minds  or  ftudies,  and  ev^n  fome- 
times  a  diverfity  of  purfuits,  will  produce  all  the 
pleafures  that  arife  from  it.  The  current  of  ten- 
dernefs  widens  as  it  proceeds,  and  two  men  im* 
perceptibly  find  their  hearts  warm  with  good-na- 
ture for  each  other,  when  they  were  at  lirft  only 
in  purfuit  of  mirth  or  relaxation.  Friendfliip  is 
like  a  debt  of  honour,  the  moment  it  is  talked  of 
it  lofes  its  real  name,  and  afTumes  the  more  un« 
grateful  form  of  obligation. 

From  hence  we  find  that  thofe  who  regularly 
undertake  to  cultivate  friendfhip,  find  ingratitude 
generally  repays  their  endeavoui-s.  That  circle 
of  beings  which  dependance  gathers  round  us  is 
almoft  ever  unfriendly;  they  fecretly  wifti  the 
terms  of  their  connexion  more  nearly  equal,  and 
where  they  even  have  the  moft  virtue,  are  prepared 
to  referve  all  their  afFe£Uons  for  their  patron  only 
in  the  hour  of  his  decline.  Increafing  the  obli- 
gations which  are  laid  upon  fuch  minds  only  in- 
creafes  their  burthen  ^  they  feel  themfelves  un^ 

able 
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able  to  repay  the  immenfity  of  their  debt,  zxA 
their  bankrupt  hearts  are  taught  a  latent  refent- 
ment  at  the  hand  that  is  ftretched  out  with  oflfers 
of  fervice  and  relief, 

Plautinus  was  a  man  who  thought  that  every 
good  was  to  be  bought  by  riches>  and  as  he  was 
poffeffed  of  great  wealth,  aad  had  a  mind  natur 
rally  formed  for  virtue,  he  refohed  to  gather  a 
circle  of  the  beft  men  round  him.    Among  thcj 
number  of  his  dependants  was  Mufidorus,  with 
a  mind  juft  as  fond  of  virtue,  yet  not  fcfe  proud 
than  his  patron.     His  circumftances,   however, 
Were  fuch  as  forced  him  to  ftoop  to  the  good 
offices  of  his  fuperior,  and  he  fa\ir  himfetf  daily 
among  a  number  of  (^hers  loaded  with  benefits, 
and  proteftations  of  friendftiip.     Thefe  in   the 
tifual  courfe  of 'the  world  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  accept,  but  while  he  gave  his  efteem  he  could 
ftot  give  his  heart.      A  want  of  aflPeftion  breaks 
out  in  the  mod  trifling  inftances5and  Plautinus  had 
fkill  enough  to  obferve  the  minuteft  aftions  of  the 
man  he  wifhed.to  make  his  friend.     In  thefe  he 
ever  found  his  aim  difappointed,  for  Mufidorus 
claimed  an  exchange  of  hearts,  which  Plautinus, 
foliciting  by  a  variety  of  other  claims,  could  never 
think  of  beftowing.     It  may  be  eafily  fuppofed 
that  the  referve  of  our  poor  proud  man  was  foon 

conftrained 
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conftrained  into  ingratitude,  and  fuch  indeed  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  was. 
Wherever  Mufidorus  appeared,  he  was  remarked 
as  the  ungrateful  man ;  he  had  accepted  favours 
it  was  faid,  and  ftill  had  the  infolence  to  pretend 
to  independance.  The  event  however  juftified  his 
condu£t.  Plautinus,  by  mifplacing  liberality,  at 
length  became  poor,  and  it  was  then  that  Mufi* 
dorus  firft  thought  of  making  a  friend  of  him. 
He  flew  to  the  man  of  fallen  fortune  with  an  offer 
of  all  he  had ;  wrought  under  his  direftion  with 
affiduity ;  and  by  uniting  their  talents,  both  were 
at  length  placed  in  that  ftation  of  life  from  which 
one  of  them  had  formerly  fallen. 

To  this  ftory,  taken  from  modern  life,  I  Ihall 
add  one  more  taken  from  a  Greek  writer  of  anti- 
quity. Two  Jewifli  foldiers  in  the  times  Vefpafian 
had  made  many  campaigns  together,  and  a  par-' 
ticipation  of  danger  at  length  bred  an  union  of 
hearts.  They  were  remarked  throughout  the 
whole  army  as  the  two  friendly  brothers ;  they 
felt,  and  fought  for  each  other.  Their  friendlhip 
might  have  continued  without  interruption  till 
death,  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  the  One 
alarmed  the  pride  of  the  other,  which  was  in  his 
promotion  to  be  a  General  under  the  famous  John, 
who  headed  a  particular  party  of  the  Jewifli 

malecontents. 
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xnalecontents.    From  this  moment  their  former 
love   was  converted  into  the   moft   inveterate 
enmity.    They  attached  themfelves  to  oppofite 
fa£^ions^  and  fought  each  others  lives  in  the  con- 
flift  of  adverfe  party.     In  this  manner  they  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  years,  vowing  mutual 
revenge,  and  animated  with  an  unconquerable 
fpirit  of  averfion.     At  length,  however  the  party 
of  the  Jews,  to  which  the  mean  foldier  belonged, 
joining  with  the  Romans,  it  became  viftorious, 
and  drove  John  with  all  his  adherents  into  the 
temple. 

Hiftory  has  given  us  more  than  one  pifture  of 
the  dreadful  conflagration  of  that  fuperb  edifice. 
The  Roman  foldiers  were  gathered  round  it  5  the 
whole  temple  was  in  flames,  and  thoufands  were 
feen  burning  alive  within  its  circuit.  It  was  in 
this  fituation  of  things  that  the  now  fuccefsful 
foldier  £aw  his  former  friend  upon  the  battlements 
of  the  highefl  tower,  looking  round  with  horror, 
and  juft  ready  to  be  confumed  with  flames.  AH 
his  former  tendernefs  now  therefore  returned ;  he 
faw  the  man  of  his  bofom  jufl:  going  to  periih^ 
and  unable  to  withftand  the  impulfe,  he  ran 
fpreading  his  arms,  and  crying  out  to  his  friend^ 
to  leap  down  from  the  top,  and  find  fafety  with 
him.    The  friend  from  above  heard  and  obeyed, 

and 
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and  cafting  himfelf  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
into  his  fellow  feJcHer's  arm^,  both  fell  a  facrifice 
on  the  fpot ;  one  being  crufhed  to  death  by  the 
weight  of  his  companion,  and  the  other  being 
dalhed  to  pieces  by  the  greathetfs  of  his  fall. 


tHE  MAGNANIMITY 

Of 

A  ROMAN  SENATOR- 

WHEN  VeipafiM^cbminahded  a  Senator  to 
give  his  voice  againft  the  intereft  of  his 
country,  and  tJlvreatened  him  with  immediate 
death  if  he  fpoke  on  the  other  fide,  the  Roman, 
confcious  that  the  attempt  to  ferve  a  people  was 
in  hiS  pow^r,  tlidu^h  the  iiveht  Was  ever  to  un- 
certain, ihfwer^d  ^^ftii  a  fmile,— **  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  thatt  If  Ws  immortal  ?— My  virtue  is  in  my 
dWn  difpofal,  my  fife  in  your's ;  do  you  what  you 
tvhl,  <  fliall  do  vvhat  f  pught:  and  if  I  fall  in  the 
fervice  of  my  country,  1  fliall  have  more  triumph 
in.  my  death,  than  you  in  all  your  laurels/' 

r*  LI  AN- 
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AN   ANECDOTE 

AS  a  prefs-gang  was  |ately  patrolling  round 
Smith  field,  London,  they  laid  hold  of  a 
man  tolerably  dreffed,  who  pleaded  that  being  k 
gentleman  he  was  net-  liable  to  be  impreffed. 
ITiis  occafioned  a  tolerable  joke  from  one  of  the 
faiJors,  who  dire,ftly  anfwer.ed,  "  Then  you  are  the 

very  man  we  want';  for  we'^ave  prefled  a  d d 

number  of  blackguards,  and  are  curfedly  diftreffed 
for  a  gentleman  to  teach  them  manners.'* 


THE  WORLty. 

TPIE  World  may  be  thus  defined ;  it  is  a 
vail  theatre,  on  which  mankind  are  the  ac- 
tors ;  chance  compofes  the  piece,  fortune  diftri* 
butes  the  parts,  the  women  diftribute  refrefliment 
to  the  aftors,  and  the  unfortunate  are  the;  fcene- 
drawcrs  and  candle-fnufFers. 

llie  world  poliflies  more  than  it  inftrufts.    To 
he  a  fpectator  one  muft  not  be  in  the  buftie  of 

the 
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the  world,,  but  at  a  certain  diftance  j  as  to  obferve 
a  regiment  marcb^  one  muft  be  on  a  line  when 
they  file  off,  not  in  the  ranks. 

With  a  Iktie  (hare  of  underftanding,  and  a 
great  .deal  of  the  world,  a  man  will  fliine  more 
than  with  a  great  underftanding,  and  a  little  of 
the  wor]d: — and  to  acquire  this  cuftom,  there 
Ifialt^be  a'  cei-taih-niode^'brcfcrriagfe,  without  which 
Ife  Virili  never  be^lil^  to  "cultivate  acquiintShce 
ik  tliofe  fddfeti^c^^fe  the  bieff  compj^iiy  of  afl 


'WithtfUt  aTfoM«6,'^let  maii's^^erit  "be'ever  fo 
great, 'h^  will  bfe  d^ivtid  of  the  means  of  mik- 
ing wilh'  people  <Jf  fasflSori,  of  beiiig  acquainted 
WT^'tftelr  raannd-sV'^br'-kffuming  their  ftyle  ;  in  a 
WOrd^^'tl^  judge'dP'ttierf'^of  a  ceftaiuTanlk,  theif 
^iftae^'i  their  Vied^t  ^Keir  folHiis. 

^  iRi^h^s  put^'^iiii^  than  forward  ih  the  world 
edfiy ';  »b|y-<heir  mfeans'lie Hvill  tile 'nble- to  difplay 
his  tateiWs,  ftoPfeiea -ifi- *air  jthanner  of  exercifes, 
tolearii'langUag^Si^o  t4*avel;  in  Sfiile;  to  have  the 
neceffary  leifure  to  devote  himfelf  to  whatever 
pt  or  fcience  he  pleafes. 

•■  '  '^  But 
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But  the  ip?ii  of  thp  worl4  *»»fg?riate  their 
encornxums^op^the  tqn  ditflfufed  affio^g  them.  They 
will  confidently  fay,  there  i»  natafte,  pjenetratic«i3 
or  wit,  but  in  their  circles.  From  thpfe  exclu- 
five  pretenfions,  they  imagk^,#ieq9feives  entitled 
to  guefs  at  the  career  of  every  «»IP  who  appes^r^ 
amopgftthem.  :  ., 

IV  wretch  whp  e;icpv?s  Qp  ^fcafeWj  Imn^ 
^een  guil^  of  fa  ta^nY  djfiiEtifrt  »  fociftly  nn 
i^ot^ier  whp  live?  ift  t^ii?  fi»ft}t)jja)!>le  woM,  Ihi? 
man  is  a  debauchee,  a  flanderer,  a  ch^^s^e  if 
pofleffed  of  every  vice  on  which  the  law  cannot 
1^  hold  ^-^he  doe$  not  cog^^itrr  Jfiw^fc}^: .  Qi)  Ahe 
^igh-way  -,  but  he  d^l^ijls  in  ^j^i^  ^9^fp  %hf,  pqi- 
^  of  an  invenomtd  tp^guf ,  h^  bb^evj^iy/one's 
^  Imputation,  h^  ridicidea  every  yiftue^  h|^  &a^^ 
^forder  among  brethrex^  ^i^s^ed  peopl^  and 
friends.  When  driven  from,  om  <juarte|i  he.  gqet 
to  another,  and  carries  the  fame  fpirit  with  him. 
His  wicfcednefe  is  the  reful^  of  r^fli^d^a.  he 
makes  i|t  his  ftudy.  But  he  C99.:  9nfy,  l>e  gunifli^ 
with  coijteippti  ^nd|  <jofl|e?|ptr  in  a  gpfps^t  city 
i3  like  the  infixed  air  tlj^yb^^athps-r-^they  ac* 
cuftom  themfdves.to  it  .  - 


THE 


T|HE  EfAY  6F  JOi36MENT! 

ATTf  ^I^IPP^  f  I)   ENGLISH    SAPPQIC« 


WI4EN  tib^  fierce  nortli  wiirf,  wijtii  his  aigr 
forces,  :■.   - 

flears'  up  tl^  Baltletoa^  fQamihj'fiirjr  i       ,  rJ 
iVad  t^  j»&jilrJ%1;it;|i9g»  with  n  fttatratiof,  iiafl  om^ 
-  ^  Rufliing  amain  down, 

Up^  tlie  ^^q/of  Sja^Q9^  ft^od:  amdz'd  and  treniUe ! 
Wbi^  th$^)?oaiie  tlf^fim^  a: bloody  trumpet, 

^c^,.f  Jqi|4  pnftt  tcbtbe  gaping  waters,        r    » 

Quick  to  devour  them. 

JIT. 

Such  fhaUlhe  tioife  be,  and  tfce  wHd  difdtdei?;'  ^ 
(If  things  etertnUil  ms^-  be  Kke  the  earthly,)  '^'^  - 
jSucii  Ihe^'ftire^  pmot  When  th*  great  ardiangd' 

'  ^  ->^  -^  ^  Shakes  the  Creation  5 

IV; 
Tears  the  ftron^  pilJai^s  of -ihe'Vatilt  of  heaven,  ^^ 
Preaks  up.  old  marble*,  the  re^fe  of  princes ;     ' 
Stee  the  thegrtres  open,  attd  theboncs  arifing,  ' 

Flames  all  around  'em. 
Hark, 


{mi 

Hark,  tlic  ihriU  Ottt^rks  of  the  guilty  wpctche§? 
Lively  bright  horror,  and  amazing  anguifb. 
Stare  thro'  their  eye-fids,  while  the  living  worm  lies 

Gnawing  within  them. 

VL 
Thoughts,  like  old  vultures,   prey  ^potf^lhdlr 

heart'ftrings,  ' 

And  the  (mart  twinges,  wheh  their  eye  b^holdslK^ 
Lofty  Judge  frowning,  and  a  flood  of  vengeiatiKJe 

Rollm^  afore  him, 

vn. 
Hopelefs  immortals !  how  tbeF)r!feream  andfliftrer; 
Wliilethe  deviMpufh  thenitdtheplftfwide^y^wnin^ 
Hideous  and  glopmy  to  rcicehre  thehihea<flong  * 
.       *  Down  to  the  center. 

Vlll. 

Stop  here,  my/ancy :  (all  away,  ye  horrid 
Doleful  ideas)  come,  arife  to  J^f-sm^.. : 
How  he  fits  godJike !  and  j(;he  .^iflts  aiownd  him 
:,     ;.  • ;  Thron'd  yet  adoring ! 

IX. 
O  may  I  fit  there  when  he  cpmes  triumphant,    i 
Dooqiing  the  naticms !  then  afcend  to  glory. 
While  oar  hofannas  all  along  the  paS^e 

Shout  the  R£D££M£R. 

THE 
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IHE  FEAR  OF  GbD. 

THE  6;^ar  oC  Godis;aneceflkiy  confequcnce 
of  a  view  of  bis  po)veT.  One  cannot  coa- 
template?  in  idefa  tke  greatnefs  of  this  Being, 
which  every  thing  proclaims,  without  feeling  a 
dtead,  compounded  of  refpeft  and  fear.  One 
cannot  know  onefeJffurroundfsd  with  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Almighty  God^  without  profound 
emotion;  that  is  to  fay,  without  being  at  once 
amazed  with  the  immenfity  of,  hi$  attributes,  a^d 
the  meannefs  of  our  own  beiag.  We  are  as  it 
were  annihilated ,  before .  this  God,  terrible  ^^ 
ftrong,  notwithftandi^ig  the  vifiWe  teftimonies  <rf 
his  goodnefs  and  cjlen^ency. — ^This  power,  which 
nothing  can  refill,  makes  us  (hudder ;  and  it  is 
probably  to  be  rid  of  this  inward  fear,  the  atheift 
proudly  Ihakes  off  the  yo^e :  lil^e  the  children, 
he  (huts  his  eyes  in  the  prefence  of  this  open  eye 
on  natufej  and  thinks  he  is  notfeen. 

But  at  the  afpeft  of  this  hand  that  upholds 
♦worlds,  this  ear  that  is  open  to  every  figh  of  the 
wretched,  a  fecret  dread  invades  the  foul ;  then 
one  muft  deny  the  Godhead>  not  to  Omdder.beT^ 

j-;t  Every 
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Every  adorer  will  then  exclaim  with  David, 
•'  In  admiring  thy  wofks,  I  wn  macte  to  fear  thee 
O  God !"  This  is  not  the  fear  of  the  flave  or  the 
guilty;  it  is  th^  impdfibiHty  oF  dontetoplating 
without  fear,  without  aftottiflirtent.  Without 
dread,  the  immenfity,  the  gtorjr,  and  thepowet 
of  him  who  created  the  univerfe. 

The  ancient  writers  beir  the  impreffibn  of  this 
precious  and  falutary  blending  of  fear  Ind  refpe^ 
manifefted  in  man,  not  only  wheii  the  God  oE 
thunder  difpliys  his  vengeance,  but  even  when 
lie  fignalizes  his  bounti^^.  The  Writer's  colouring 
breathe  every  fentiment  of  a  Maje%^,  whofe 
Iplendour  he  cannot  beari  ^v«n  m  its  thMtft 
afpeft. 

There  is,  then,  iii  the  heart  of  m^n,  an  in- 
feparable  union  of  fear  and  refpefl  dtie  to  the 
Divinity,  which  has  raifed  temples,  and  ordained 
expiations  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  lliat 
4s  the  univerfal  tenet. 

But  is  God  really  hid  ?  It  is  the  blind  oi^flupid 
eye  that  firft  pronounced  this  fenfely  wdrd.  The 
Divinity  is  always  prefent  arOuiid  tis ;  we  fee 
his  footfteps  every  where.  What  mark  (6  vifi- 
ble,  as  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  creation ; 

than 
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than  the  fpark  of  life  which  flaflies  every  inftant, 
or  the  light  of  reafon  which  fhines  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  man ! — Nothing  is  wanting  to  en- 
lighten us,  but  a  heart ;  if  it  has  fenfation,  it 
elevates  itfelf  to  the  good  and  majeftic  Being  that 
formed  it.  It  is  inflamed,  it  is  affefted,  it  adores, 
and  nothing  is  comparable  to  the  ecftacy  this 
mild  and  fublime  contemplation  of  the  author 
of  nature  excites. 

Confidering  him  as  the  preferver  of  beings,  and 
lavifliing  to  each  one  a  proportion  of  pleafure,  the 
Supreme  Being  is  flill  more  adorable  than  under 
that  of  Creator:  beneficence  claims  a  greater 
right  to  our  homage  than  grandeur. 

Only  think,  mortal !  thy  head  is  a  hundred 
times  more  wonderful  than  the  fun:*  it  knows  not 
itfelf,  and  thou  doft ;  it  knows  not  what  it  is, 
and  thou  has  meafured  it :  it  enlightens  the  uni- 
verfe  with  material  fire,  and  thou  canft  afpire  to 
a  more  elevated  rank.  The  planets  are  abfolutely 
blind  inftruments ;  and  tKou  art  allowed  to  know 
the  fprings  nature  ufes.  Thou  knoweft  how  to 
employ  thyfelf ;  thou  feeleft  thy  independence  of 
mind  and  fervitude  of  body;  thou  feeleft  thy 
ftrength  and  weaknefs;  thou  knoweft  thy  rank 
in  the  univerfal  fyftem. 

M  m  And 
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And  wouldeft  thou  not  be  ftruck  wj^  New- 
ton's fyftcm,  when  he  fees  in  each  ftar  a  fun 
balancing  the  planets;  when  he  perceives  the  or- 
der that  proportions  their  motions  to  the  diftance 
of  their  centers ;  when  the  univerfe,  thus  en- 
larged, has  difcovered  to  them,  that  the  mind 
which  unravelled  thofe  fublime  relations  is  more 
auguft  and  lefs  periftiable  than  even  thofe  funs, 
which,  notwithftanding  their  pomp  and  fplendor, 
arc  merely  material,  and  have  no  idea  of  where 
they  are  placed. 


ON  CONTENTMENT  AND  AVARICE. 

CONTENTMENT  to  the  mind  is  as  light  to 
the  eye;  as  the  latter  difclofes  every  pleafing 
obje£t  to  the  intelleftual  powers,  fo  does  the  for- 
mer every  agreeable  idea  to  the  foul ;  though  it 
does  not  immediately  bring  riches  to  mankind,  it 
does  equally  the  fame,  by  banifliing  the  defire  of 
them ;  if  it  cannot  direftly  remove  the  difquietudes 
arifing  from  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it 
makes  him  eafy  under  them ;  it  deftroys  all  in- 
ordinate ambition  in  a  ftate,  and  becomes  its  fup- 
port  againft  the  moll  dangerous  attacks,  while 

the 
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the  luft  of  riches,  like  the  frequent  decays  of  a 
magnificent  ftrufture,  foretels  its  final  ruin ;  in 
man  it  prevents  every  tendency  to  corruption, 
v^rith  refpeft  to  the  community  in  which  he  is 
placed  ;  it  diflSpates  care,  melancholy,  and  anx- 
iety, from  its  poffeffor ;  fweetens  his  converfation, 
makes  him  fit  for  fociety,  and  gives  a  perpetual 
ferenity  to  all  his  thoughts.  Behold  that  fordid 
animal  the  gamejler,  ever  anxious  of  enriching 
himfelf,  yet  ever  contemplating  his  own  mifery; 
all  his  fchemes  are  laid  for  the  oppreffion  of  the 
poor,  yet  ever  terminate  in  his  own  ruin :  view 
him  in  adyerfity  ;  who  pities  him  ?  In  poverty ; 
who  honours  him?  Or  in  any  ftate  of  life?  who 
regards  him  ?  Fortune  is  his  goddefs — De  Moivre, 
his  guide,  and  the  luft  of  avarice  edges  him  on 
to  his  bafe  employments;  while  the  dice  are 
rattling  his  heart  is  throbbing ;  and  the  very  next 
throw  either  plunges  him  into  a  gulph  of  mifery, 
or  hurries  him  into  an  unpremeditated  ra^je  of 
diftraSion;  life  is  a  continued  feries  of  upeafinefs 
to  him ;  when  he  walks,  he  treads  upon  briers, 
and  his  feat  is  k  feat  of  thorns ;  his  days  are  days 
of  defpair,  and  his  years  years  of  pain  ^  hope  and 
fear^  thofe  two  noble  faculties  of  the  foul,  cul- 
tivated in  man  for  the  fublime  ends  of  religion,  are 
proftituted  to  hi^  villainy ;  and,  if  ill  luck  fucceeds, 
his  abandoned  foul  finks  by  his  own  curfes ;  peace 

and 
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and  tranquillity  are  as  far  banifhed  from  his  mind, 
as  honefty  and  fidelity  from  his  heart ;  his  breaft 
is  made  fubfervient  to  the  tortures  of  fufpence, 
and  continually  racked  by  the  fierceft  extremes. 
How  miferable  then  muft  that  man  be,  who  is 
thus  enflaved   by  his  lucrative  appetite?     Fire 
and  fword  are  flow  engines  of  deftruftion,  com- 
pared to   the  havoc  this  fatal  difturber  creates 
in  a  man's  body  and   fortune ;  yet  fuch  is  his 
difpofition;  that  the  warmeft  folicitations,  even 
from  his  deareft  friends,   cannot  withhold  him 
from  his  engagements  with  his  fickle  idol;  he 
rather  treats  them  as  his  enemies,  who  propofe 
fo  deadly  a  tafk ;  friendftiip  is  bartered  for  felf- 
intereft,  and  all  the  powerful  lull  of  gold  mars 
every  Chriftian  oflfice :  how  infufceptible  of  remorfe 
is  the  gamefter's  breaft,  when  he  robs  a  diftreflTed 
family  of   its  fupport,    or    fnatches  the  bread 
from  the  teeth  of  the  hungry  ?  O  thou  monfter 
of  nature  !   How  inglorious  are  thy  conquefts ! 
Is  the  eye  that  fees  all  things  blind  to  thy  inhu- 
manity ?    Vengeance  is  fpreading  her  net  wide 
for  thee,  and  will  overtake  thee  in  the  midft  of 
thy  barbarity.    O  Avarice !  thou  vileft  muckworm, 
what  wickednefs  doft  thou  create  in  mankind  I 
How  art    thou    courted   by    poor,    unthinking 
mortals,  for  thy  deformity  !  What  a  train  of  evils 
are  under  thy  command!   Deftru6lion  bounds 

from 
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from  every  part  of  thee  fwifter  than  the  arrow 
from  the  archer's  breaft,  and  like  a  bafe  ingrate  as 
thou  art,  thou  fheddeft  unheeded  bane  on  thofe 
that  proteft  thee,  bankruptcy  to  the  tradefmen, 
and  poverty  to  the  men  of  affluence,  are  the  re- 
wards thou  procureft :  whether  thou  appeareft  in 
church  or  ftate,  in  city  or  in  court,  yet  vice  is 
ever  attendant  on  thee,  and  the  nation  that  har- 
bours thee  facrifices  her  liberty  to  its  purfuits, 
the  ftatefman  when  he  becomes  thy  votary, 
proves  falfe  to  his  country  ^  and  every  glowing 
paffion  for  the  public  welfare  is  chilled  in  its  em- 
bryo by  the  over-ruling  power  of  felf-interefl: ; 
Jujlict  herfelf  is  ftaggered  by  thy  enormities,  her 
fword  is  blunted  by  thy  outrages ;  when  Ihe  calls 
in  feeble  accents,  for  affiftance,  her  faithlefs  pa- 
trons are  deaf  to  all  her  entreaties,  till  at  length 
we  fee  vice  riding  triumphant,  fpreading  her 
banner  as  ftie  goes,  virtue  and  religion  retiring 
at  the  appearance  of  it,  and  fad  defolation,  with 
all  her  gloomy  attendants,  advancing,  at  a 
diftance,  to  embrace  us. 


HUMAN  NATURE, 


N 


Otwithstanding    the    degeneracy  and 
meannefs  that  is  crept  into  human  nature, 

there 
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there  18  a  thoiifand  a6tions  in  which  it  breaks 
through  its  original  corruption,  and  Ihews  what 
it  once  was,  and  what  it  will  be  hereafter.     We 
may  confider  the  foul  of  man,  as  the  ruin  of  a 
glorious  pile  of  building ;  where,  amidft  the  heaps 
of  rubbifli,  you  meet  with  noble  fragments   of 
fculpture,  broken  pillars  and  obeliflcs,  and  a  mag- 
nificence iri^onfufion.     Virtue  and  wifdom  are 
continually  employed  in  clearing  the  ruins,  re- 
moving thefe  diforderly  heaps,  recovering  the  no- 
ble piles  that  lie  buried  under  them,  and  adjuft- 
ing  them  as  well  as  poffible,  according  to  their 
ancient  fymmetiy.  and  beauty.     A  happy  educa- 
tion, converfation  with  the  fineft  fpirits,  looking 
abroad  into  the  works  of  nature,  and  obfervatiois 
upon  mankind,  are  the  greateft  affiilances  to  this 
neceffary  and  glorious  work.     But  even  among 
thofe  who  have  never  had  the  happinefs  of  any 
of  thefe  advantages,   there  are  fometimes  fuch 
exertions  of  the  greatnefs  that  is  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man,  as  fhew  capacities  and  abilities  that 
need  only  thofe  accidental  helps  to  fetch  them 
out,  and  fliew  them  in  a  proper  light.     A  ple- 
beian foul  is  ftill  the  ruin  of  this  glorious  edifice, 
though  encumbered  with  all  its  rubbifli. 

Difcourfes  of  religion  and  morality,  and  reflec- 
tions upon  human  nature,  are  the  bcft  means  wc 

can 
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can  make  ufe  of  to  improve  our  minds,  and  gain 
a  true  knowledge  of  ourfelves;  and  confequently 
to  recover  our  fouls  out  of  the  vice,  ignorance, 
and  prejudice  which  naturally  cleave  to  them. 

There  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls  in  with 
the  natural  greatnefs  and  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, fo  much  as  religion;  which  does  not  only 
promife  the  entire  refinement  of  the  mind,  but 
the  glorifying  of  the  body,  and  the  immortality 
of  both. 

It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  will  and  appe^ 
tites ;  for,  as  after  we  have  tried  a  thoufand  plea- 
fures,  and  turned  from  one  enjoyment  to  another, 
we  find  no  reft  to  our  defires,  till  we  at  laft  fix 
th^m  upon  the  Sovereign  Good;  fo  in  purfuit  of 
knowledge,  we  meet  with  no  tolerable  fatisfacr 
tion  to  our  minds,  till  after  we  are  \yeary  with 
tracing  other  methods,  we  turn  them  upon  the 
one  fupreme  and  unerring  truth.  And  were  there 
no  other  ufe  of  human  learning,  there  is  this  in 
it,  that  by  its  many  ^efefts,  it  brings  us  to  a 
fenfe  of  our  weaknefs,  and  makes  us  readily,  and 
with  greater  willingnefe  fubmit  to  revelation.  It 
is  according  to  nature  to  be  merciful;  for  no  man, 
that  has  not  divefted  himfelf  of  humanity  can 

be 
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be  hard-hearted  to  others,  without  feeling  a  pain 
in  himfelf. 

The  wife  and  •good  will  ever  be  loved  and  ho* 
noured  as  the  glory  of  human  nature. 


PRUDENCE. 

WHAT  is  Prudence  ?  'tis  a  bleffing 
Scarcely  known,  fo  few  poffeffing ; 
TTis  the  Virtues'  bright  attendant ; 
Nay  'tis  more — 'tis  their  defendant, — 
Heaven's  beft  gift,  wou'd  females  ufe  it. 
Ne'er  regam'd — if  once  they  lofe  it. 
The  teft  of  judgment,  tafte,  and  fenfe. 
To  folly  only  an  offence. 
Tfs  a  virgin  foft  of  feature, 
Form'd  to  pleafe  with  great  good-nature ; 
Chearful — eafy — young,  and  wife, 
Superior  far  to  art's  difguife  : — 
Grave  or  gay — polite  yet  true — 
Dcareft  madam— juft  like  you  ! 


AN 
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AN  ALLEGORICAL  HISTORY 

REST  AND  LABOUR. 

IN  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  is  well  known 
to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  ancient  traditions, 
when  innocence  was  yet  untainted,  and  fimplicity 
unadulterated,  mankind  was  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  continual  pleafure,  and  conftant 
plenty,  under  the  proteftion  of  Rest;  a  gentle 
divinity,  who  required  of  her  worfhippers  neither 
altars  nor  facrifices,  and  whofe  rites  were  only 
performed  by  proftrations  upon  turfs  of  flowers 
in  ihades  of  jafmine  and  myrtle,  or  by  dances  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and  neftan 

Under  this  eafy  government  the  firfl:  gene- 
rations breathed  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  fpring  ; 
eat  the  fruits,  which,  without  culture,  fell  ripe 
into  their  hands,  and  flept  under  bowers  arched 
by  nature,  with  the  birds  finging  over  their  heads, 
and  the  beafts  (porting  about  them.  But  by  de- 
grees they  began  to  lofe  their  original  integrity; 
each,  though  there  was  more  than  enough  for  all, 
was  defirous  of  appropriating  part  to  hirafelf. 
Then  entered  violence  and  fraud,  and  theft,  and 
N  n  rapine. 
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rapine.  Soon  after  pride  and  envy  broke  into 
the  world,  and  brought  with  them  a  new  ftandard 
of  wealth  ;  for  men,  who  till  then  thought  them- 
felves  rich  when  they  wanted  nothing,  now 
rated  their  demands,  not  Jby  the  calls  of  nature, 
but  by  the  plenty  of  others  ;  and  began  to  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  poor  when  they  beheld  their 
own  poffeffions  exceeded  by  tbofe  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Now  only  one  could  be  happy,  becaufe 
only  one  could  have  moft,  and  that  one  was  al- 
ways in  danger,  left  the  fame  arts  by  which  he 
had  fupptanted  others  (houki  be  pra£tifed  upon 
himfelf. 

AmJdft  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the 
ftate  of  the  earth  was  changed ;  the  year  was  di- 
\ided  into  feafons ;  part  of  the  ground  became 
barren,  and  the  reft  yielded  only  berries,  acorns,- 
and  herbs.  The  fummer  and  autumn  indeed  fur- 
niflied  a  coarfe  and  inelegant  fufficienc}%  but  win- 
ter was  without  any  relief;  Famine,  with  a 
thoufand  difeafes,  which  the  inclemency  of  the 
air  invited  into  the  upper  regions,  made  havoc 
among  men,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger  left 
they  Ihould  be  deftroyed  before  they  were  reformed. 

To  oppofe  the  idevaftations  of  Famine,  wbo 
fcattered  the  grottnd  every  where  with  carcafles. 

Labour 
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-Labour  came  down  upon  earth.  Labour  was 
the  fon  of  Necessity,  the  nurfeling  of  Hope, 
arid  pupil  of  ASt  ;  he  had  the  ftrength  of  his 
mother,  the  fpirit  of  his  nurfe,  and  the  dexterity 
of  his  governefs.  His  face  was  wrinkled  with 
the  wind,  and  fwarthy  with  the  fun ;  he  had 
the  implements  of  hufbandry  in  one  hand,  with 
which  he  turned  up  the  earth  ;  in  the  other  he 
h^id  the  tools  of  architefture,  and  raifed  walls 
and  towers  at  his  pleafure.  He  called  out  with 
a  rough  voice,  "  Mortals  !  fee  here  the  power  to 
**  whom  you  are  configned,  and  from  whom  you 
"  are  to  hope  for  all  your  pleafures,  and  all  your 
"  fafety.  You  have  long  languiflied  under  the. 
"  dominion  of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful 
"  goddefs,  who  can  neither  proteft  nor  relieve 
"  you,  bfit  refigns  you  to  the  firft  attacks  of  ei- 
"  ther  Famine  or  Disease,  and  fuffers  her 
"  (hades  to  be  invaded  by  every  enemy,  and  de» 
"  ftroyed  by  every  accident. 

"  Awake,  therefore,  to  the  call  of  Labour. 
"  I  will  teach  you  to  remedy  the  fterility  of  the 
*'  earth,  and  the  feverity  of  the  (ky  ;'  T  wiU  com- 
"  pel  fummer  to  find  provifions  for  the  winter ; 
"  I  will  force  the  waters  to  give  you  their  fifli, 
*'  the  air  its  fowls,  and  the  foreft  the  beafts ;  I 
"  will  teach  you  to  pierce  the  boweis  of  the  earth, 

"and 
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^  and  bring  out  from  the  caverns  of  the  moun- 
**  tains  metals  which  Ihall  give  ftrength  to  your 
*'  hands,  and  fecurity  to  your  bodies,  by  which 
**  you  may  be  covered  from  the  aflaults  of  the 
"  fierceft  beafts,  and  with  which  you  (hall  fell  the 
"  oak,  and  divide  the  rocks,  and  fubjeft  all  na- 
"  ture  to  your  ufe  and  pleafure." 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  confidered  Labour  as 
their  only  friend,  and  haftened  to  his  command. 
He  led  them  out  to  the  fields  and  mountains,  and 
fliewed  them  how  to  open  mines,  to  level  hills, 
to  drain  marfhes,  and  change  the  courfe  of  ri- 
vers. The  face  of  things  was  immediately  tranf- 
formed ;  the  land  was  covered  with  towns  and 
villages,  encompaffed  with  fields  of  corn,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees ;  and  nothing  was  feen 
but  heaps  of  grain,  and  bafkets  of  fruit,  full  ta- 
bles, and  crowded  ftorehoufes. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  added  every 
hour  new  acquifitions  to  their  conquefts,  and  faw 
Famine  gradually  difpoffeffed  of  his  dominion's 
till  at  laft,  amidft  th^ir  jollity  and  triumphs,  they 
were  depreffed  and  amazed  by  the  approach  of 
Lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her  funk  eyes 
and  dejefted  countenance.     She  came  forward 

trembling 
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trembling  and  groaning:  at  every  groan  the 
'liearts  of  all  thofe  that  beheld  her  loft  their  cou- 
rage, their  nerves  flackened,  their  hands  fhook, 
and  the  inftruments  of  labour  fell  from  their 
grafp. 

Shocked  with  this  horrid  phantom  the)r  re- 
flefted  with  regret  on  their  eafy  compliance  with 
the  folicitations  of  Labour,  and  began  to  wifh 
again  the  golden  hours  which  they  remembered 
to  have  paffed  under  the  reign  of  Rest,  whom 
they  refolved  again  to  vifit,  and  to  whom  they 
intended  to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  their 
lives.  Rest  had  not  left  the  world;  they  quickly 
found  her,  and  to  atone  for  their  former  defer- 
tion,  invited  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  ac- 
quifitions  which  Labour  had  procured  them. 

Rest,  therefore,  took  leave  of  the  groves  and 
vallies  which  fhe  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and  en- 
tered into  palaces,  repofed  herfelf  in  alcoves, 
and  flumbered  away  the  winter  upon  beds  of 
down,  and  the  fummer  in  artificial  grottos  with 
cafcades  playing  before  her.  There  was  indeed, 
always  fomething  wanting  to  complete  her  feli- 
city, and  Ihe  could  never  lull  her  returning  fu- 
gitives to  that  ferenity,  which  they  knew  before 
their  engagements  with  Labour  :  nor  was  her 

dominion 
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dominion  without  controul,  for  (he  was  obliged 
to  fliare  it  with  Luxury,  though  flie  always 
looked  upon  her  as  a  falfe  friend,  by  whom  her 
influence  was  in  reality  deftroyed,  while  it  feemed 
to  be  promoted.  The  two  foft  aflbciates,  how- 
ever, reigned  for  fometime  without  vifible  difa- 
greement,  till  at  laft Luxury  betrayed  her  charge, 
and  let  in  Disease  to  feize  upon  her  worfliippers. 
Rest  then  flew  away,  and  left  the  place  to  the 
ufurpers ;  who  employed  all  their  arts  to  fortify 
themfelves  in  their  pofleffion,  and  to  ftrengthen 
the  intereft  of  each  other. 

Rest  had  not  always  the  fame  enemy :  in  fome 
places  fhe  efcaped  the  incurfions  of  Disease ^ 
but  had  her  refidenoe  invaded  by  a  more  flow  and 
fubtle  intruder ;  for  very  frequently,  when  every 
thing  was  compofed  and  quiet,  when  there  was 
neither  pain  within,  nor  danger  without,  when 
every  flower  was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale  freighted 
with  perfumes,    Satiety  w^ould  enter   with  a 
languifliing  and  repining  look,  and  thjow  herfelf 
upon  the  couch  placed  and  adorned  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Rest.    No  fooner  was  flie feated 
than  a  general  gloom  fpread  itfelf  on  every  fide, 
the  groves  immediately  lofl:  their  verdure,  and 
their  inhabitants  defifted  from  their  raelody,  the 
breeze  funk  in  fighs,  and   the  flowers  contrafted 

their 
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their  leaves  and  fliut  up  their  odours.  Nothing 
was  feen  on  every  fide  but  miltitudes  w^andering 
about  they  knew  not  whither,  in  queft  they  knew 
not  of  what ;  no  voice  was  heard  but  of  com- 
plaints that  mentioned  no  pain,  and  murmurs 
that  could  tell  no  misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  loft  her  authority.  Her  fol- 
lowers again  began  to  treat  her  with  contempt ; 
fome  of  them  united  themfelves  more  clofely  to 
Luxury,  who  promifed  by  her  arts  to  drive 
Satiety  away  ^  and  others  that  were  more  wife, 
or  had  more  fortitude,  went  back  again  to  La- 
bo  ur,  by  whom  indeed  they  were  protefted  from 
Satiety,  but  delivered  up  in  time  to  Lassi- 
tude, and  forced  by  her  to  the  bowers  of  Rest. 

[  Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived 
their  reign  of  (hort  duration  and  uncertain  te- 
nure, and  their  empire  liable  to  inroads  from  thofe 
who  were  alike  enemies  to  both.  They  each 
found  their  fubje£ts  unfaithful ;  and  ready  to  de- 
fert  them  upon  every  opportunity.  Labour  faw 
the  riches  which  he  had  given  always  carried 

.  away  as  an  offering  to  Rest,  and  Rest  found 
her  votaries  in  every  exigence  flying  from  her  ta 
"beg  help  of  Labour.  They,  therefore,  at  laft 
determined  upon  an  interview,  in  which  they 

agreed 
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agreed  to  divide  the  world  between  them,  and 
govern  it  alternately,  allotting  the  dominion  of 
the  day  to  one,    and  that  of  the  night  to  the 
other  and  promifed   to  guard   the  frontiers  of 
each  other,   fo  that    whenever  hoftilities  were 
attempted,   Satiety  fhould  be  interrupted  by 
Labour,    and  Lassitude  expelled  by  Rest. 
ITius  the  ancient  quarrel  was  appeafed,  and  as 
hatred  is  often  fucceeded  by  its  contrary.  Rest 
afterward  became  pregnant  by  Labour,  and  was 
delivered  of  Health,   a  benevolent    goddefs, 
who  confolidated  the  union  of  her  parents,  and 
contributed  to  the  regular  viciflitudes  of  their 
reign,  by  difpenfing  her  gifts  to  thofe  only  who 
Ihared  their  lives  in  juft   proportions  between 
Rest  and  Labour. 


A  WISE  SAYING  OF  A  BISHOP. 

A  Bishop  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
eminent  for  piety  and  good  works,  often 
made  ufe  of  the  following  faying  :  Serve  God  and 
he  chcarjul — ^The  due  obfervance  of  which,  he 
faid,  would  preferve  a  perfon  both  from  prefump- 
tion  and  from  defpair. 

ME- 
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MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  EUGENE. 

THIS  great  General  was  a  man  of  letters  : 
he  was  intended  for  the  church,  arui  was 
known  at  the  Court  of  France  by  the  name  of 
the  Abbe  de  la  Savoie.  Having  made  too  free  in 
a  letter  with  fome  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  gal- 
lantries; he  fled  out  of  France  and  fervid  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Emperor's  fervice  in  Hungary 
againft  the  Turks,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  talents  for  the  militaiy  art.  He 
was  prefented  by  the  Emperor  with  a  regiment, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  made  Commander  in 
Chief  of  his  armies.  Louvois,  the  infolent  War 
Minifter  of  the  infolent  Louis  XlV.  had  written 
to  him  to  tell  him  that  he  muft  never  think  of  re- 
turning to  his  ^country :  his  reply  was,  Eugene  en- 
trtra  im  jcwr  en  ""France  m  depit  de  Louvois  et  dc 
Louis  J'  ,  In  all  his  military  expeditions  he  carried 
with  him  Thomas  d  Kempis  de  Imitatione.  He 
feemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  great  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  "  that  a  good 
Chriftian  always  made  a  good  foldier."  Being 
conftantly  bufy,  he  held  the  paffion  of  love  very 
cheap,  as  a  mere  amufement,  that  ferved  only 
to  enlarge  the  power  of  women,  and  abridge 
O  o  that 
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that  of  men.    He  ufed  to  fay,   ^'  Les  amourevM 
font  dam  la  JocitU  que  cc  ks  /anatiaues  font  en 
religion.** 

The  Prince  was  obferved  to  be  one  day  very 
penfive,  and  on  being  afked  by  his  favourite 
Aid-de-Camp  on  what  he  was  meditating  fo 
deeply ;  "  My  good  friend,"  replied  he,  "  I  am 
thinking  that  if  Alexander  the  Great  had  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  approbation  of  the  De- 
puties of  Holland  before  he  attacked  the  enemy, 
how  impoflible  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
have  made  half  the  conquefts  that  he  did." 

This  great  General  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  being  tarn  Mercario  quam  Marti,  *'  as  much  a 
Scholar  as  a  Soldier,"  amufed  himfelf  with  ma- 
king a  fine  colleftion  of  books,  piftures,  and 
prints,  which  are  now  in  the  Emperor's  coUeffion 
at  Vienna.  The  celebrated  Cardinal  Paflioni, 
then  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  preached  his  funeral 
fermon,  from  this  grand  and  well  appropriated 
text  of  fcripture : 

. ''  Alexander,  fon  of  Philip  the  Macedonian, 
made  many  wars,  took  many  ftrong  holds,  went 
through  the  ends  of  the  earth,   took  fpoils  of 

many 
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many  nations :  the  earth  was  quiet  before  him. 
After  thefe  things  he  fell  fick  and  perceived  that 
he  fhould  die." — Maccabees. 


A  HUMOROUS  ANECDOTE. 

IN  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  a  failof 
having  received  his  pay,  reforted  to  a  houfe  of 
ill-fame  in  Wapping,  where  he  lay  all  night,  and 
had  his  whole  fubftance  taken  from  him  In  the 
morning  he  vowed  revenge  againft  the  firft  he 
met  with,  poffeffed  of  cafli ;  and  accordingly, 
overtaking  a  gentleman  in  Stepney-fields,  related 
to  him  his  mifhap,  and  infilled  on  the  gentleman's 
making  ^ood  the  lofs  ;  who  for  fome  time  expof- 
tulated  with  him  concerning  the  atrocity  of  his  be- 
haviour, but  to  no  purpqfe  :  he  was  refolute,  and 
the  other,  through  fear  of  worfe  confequences, 
delivered  his  purfe,  but  foon  after  had  him  taken 
up,  examined,  and  committed  to  Newgate ;  from 
\vhence  he  fent,  by  a  Ikilor,  the  following  hu^ 
morous  epiftle  to  the  King : 

"King  Charles, 

"  One  of  thy  fubjeSs,  the  other  night,  robbed 
Oie  of  fprty  pounds,  for  which  I  robbed  another 

of 
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of  the  fame  Aim,  who  inhiimtoly  has  fcnt  me  to 
Newgate,  and  fwears  I  (hall  be  hanged,  there* 
fore,  for  thy  own  fake,  fave  my  life,  or  thou  wilt 
lofe  one  of  the  beft  feamen  in  thy  navy. 
Thine, 

Jack  Skiffton." 

His  Majefty,   on  the  receipt  thereof,   imme- 
diately wrote  as  follows : 

"  JackSkiffton, 
**  For  this  time  I'll  fave  thee  from  the  gallows ; 
but  if,  hereafter,  thou  art  ever  guilty  of  the  like, 
ril  have  thee  hanged,  though  the  beft  feaman 
in  my  navy. 

Thine, 

CitARLEs  Rex/* 


ANECDOTE. 


ONE  Tetzel,  a  Dominican,  and  a  retailer  of 
indulgences,  had  picked  up  a  vaft  fum  at 
Leipfic.  A  gentleman  of  that  city,  who  had  no 
veneration  for  fuch  fuperftitions,  went  to  Tetzel, 
and  aflced  him  if  he  could  fell  hipn  an  indulgence 
before  hand  for  a  certain  crime,  which  he  would 

not 
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not  fpecify,  and  which  he  intended  to  commit  ? 
Tetzel  faid,  '^  Yes,  provided  they  could  agree 
upon  the  price:*'  The  bargain  was  ftruck,  the 
money  paid,  and  the  abfokition  deUvered  in  due 
form.  Soon  -after  this,  the  gentleman  kno>ir]ng 
that  TetzeK  was  going  from  Leipfic  well  loaded 
with  cafli,  way-laid  him,  robbed  him,  and  cud- 
gelled him;  and  told  him  at  parting;  that't^is 
was  the  crime  for  which  he  had  purchafed'aa 
abfolution. 


ELEGY, 

WRITTEN    IN    A  CHURCH-YARD* 

WHAT  tho'  no  marble  here,  with  polifh'd 
pride. 
Proclaims  fome  god-like  hero's  haplefs  end  j 
Who  liv'd  rever'd,  was  pitied  when  he  died. 
Of  worth  the  ftay,  of  innocence  the  friend  ? 

II. 

Beneath  thefe  humble  grafly  turfs  may  lie. 

More  facred  duft  than  fplendid  tombs  contain ; 

Whofe  fpirits  rife  to  pureft  blifs  on  high. 
Which  pompous  epitaphs  demand  in  vain. 

Th 
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III. 

llie  truly  good  require  no  marble's  aid, 

No  gilded  charafters  to  mark  their  fame ; 
Their  virtues  fmile  at  death's  oblivious  fhade, . 

For  future  ages  ftill  their  virtues*  nam«. 

.     /  ■ 

AJfe. !  what  avails  it  to  the  guilty  great, 
i  Tbat  flatterers  their  monuments  adorn  ? 
Say  not,  falfe  marble,  all  deplore  their  fate. 
When  all  their  fleeting  honours  view  with  fcom. 

V. 

Say  not,  beneath  this  marble  is  contain'd 
A  man  who  for  his  country  nobly  fell. 

If  guiltlefe  blood  his  boafted  laurels  ftain'd. 
And  widows'  tears  the  tyrant's  fury  tell. 

VI. 

The  blazing  lightning  and  the  howling  blaft. 
Shall  ftrip  thee  of  thy  varnifh'd  tale  of  woe ; 

Not  e'en  thy  form,  proud  monument,  fhall  laft. 
But  with  thy  hero's  aflies  be  laid  low. 

VII. 

Where  are  the  mighty  conquVors  of  the  world. 
At  whofe  approach  the  tremblinghofl  grew  pale? 

Who  at  their  foes  refiftlefs  vengeance  hurl'd. 
While  loud  was  heard  applaufe's  thund 'ring  tale. 

Thou, 
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viir. 
Thou,  lowly  grave  on  which  I  now  recline. 

Lament  not  that  they  are  not  buried  here. 
No  fiatt'rers  now  would  decorate  their  fhrine,    . 

Nor  o'er  their  relifts  drop  a  pitying  tear. 

IX. 

Tho'  docks  and  nettles  now  around  thee  fpread. 
If  here  an  hontjt  heart  diffolves  in  clay  3 

Celeftial  dews  (hall  angels  on  thee  Ihed, 

And  blefs  thy  turf,  when  fculptur'd  ftones  decay. 

X.       . 

Ilie  painted  flow'rs  which  grace  the  verdant  plain, 
And  ftreams  reflefting  rays  of  filver  light ; 

Now  duflcy  clouds  and  gloomy  (hadows  ftain  ; 
No  fmiling  landfcape  decks  the  robe  of  night. 

XI. 
Thus  beauty  fades  when  death  his  awful  veil^ 

Around  the  virgin's  blooming  graces  throw ; 
No  more  her  charms  the  youth's  fond  heart  affail. 

But  all  his  dreams  of  blifs  are  dafh'd  with  woe. 

XII. 

Sad  fighs  the  breeze  along  the  waving  grafs, 

I  hear  the  wailings  of  a  plaintive  rill ; 
Can  I  my  fympathetic  tears  fupprefs, 
;  ,  At  Clara's  death,  which  now  my  eye-lids  fill  ? 

Sweet 


AAV. 

Ye  mournful  gales  which  now  around  me  blo^ 
O  waft  my  tears  to  Claras difladt  lx>mb ; 

And  fure  the  hallow'd  fpot  ye  well  may  kno^ 
For  there  the  fweeteft  flow'rs  of  fumioier  bk 

XV. 

Or  rather  let  fome  Seraph's  golden  wii  %g 
The  cryftal  drops  to  realms  of  bliC  ^  convey 

And  leave  them  where  unfading  flo^\  ''rets  fpr 
To  glitter  on  her  garlands  ever  ga)  r, 

XVI. 

There,  where  fhe  walks  amidft  ethe  ariail  bow'i 
If  Ihe  the  penfive  hanging  drops   (hall  fee. 

At  once  fhe'U  pluck  the  pity-bearir  ig  flow'rs. 

And  know  their  weeping  pendc  mts  came  f 

me. 

XVII. 

No  voice  of  joy  invades  this  chea  rlefs  grounxl 
But  hollow  rocks  repeat  the  xx  ;ean*s  roar ; 
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XVIII. 

So  generations  rife  and  fwiftly  glide, 

As  rifing  waves  the  falling  waves  contrbul ; 

Then  learn  ye  noify  fons  of  towVing  pride. 
That  foon  your  furgy  hopes  to  peace  muft  roll. 

XIX 

But  fee  the  rofy  morn  begins  to  dawn. 
Before  her  fmile  the  gloomy  ftiadows  fty ; 

Now  chearful  verdure  brightens  o'er  the  lawn. 
And  foon  the  golden  fun  fhall  glad  the  Iky. 

XX. 

Bright  emblem  of  that  great,  important  day. 
When  Christ  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  fliall 
(hine; 

With  living  beams  re-animate  our  clay. 
And  call  the  Faithful  to  his  joys  divine. 


•    ANECDOTE 

OF 

BISHOP  BONNER. 

HENRY  VIIL  being  greatly  incenfed  againft 
Francis  I.  King  of  France,  refoived  to  fend 
him  an  AmbaflSsidor,  who  was  inftruftedto  ufe 
P  p  •      haughty 
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haughty  and  threatening  fanguage  to  him.  He 
chofc  for  that  purpofe  Bonner,  Bifhop  of  London, 
in  whom  he  had  an  entire  confidence.  But  the 
Bidiop  reprefenting,  that  if  he  fpoke  in  that  man- 
ner to  fo  high-fpirited  a  Prince  as  Francis  I.  it  might 
endanger  his  life:  "Fear  not,"  faid  the  King ;  "  for 
if  the  King  of  France  ftiould  take  away  your 
life,  I  will  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  French  in  my 
power.** — ^^  True,  Sire,"  replied  Bonner,  with  a 
fmile ;  "  but  I  qucftion  if  any  of  their  heads  would 
fit  mv  flioulders  as  well  as  that  I  have  on.** 


STOCK  EXCHANGE  ANECDOTE. 

TWO  country  farmers  lately  pafling  the  Stock 
Exchange,  flopped  to  enquire  what  was  the 
occafion  of  fuch  a  noife.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
thefe  men  addrefled  themfelvcs,  anfwered,  that  it 
was  a  Bedlam  for  mad  merchants,  who  having 
loft  their  reafon,  imagined  they  were  transformed 
into  bulls  and  bears,  and  a6\ed  accordingly.  Fray, 
Sir,  fays  one  of  the  countrymen,  Tiiout  we  zee  ihem  f 
By  all  means,  replied  the  other,  and  conduced 
the  farmers  to  the  door,  and  defired  them  to  walk 
in.     But  no  fooner  did  the  poor  fellows  put  in 

their 
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their  heads,  than  one  of  theni  faid  to  the  otherj 
Zoons,  Davy^  kt  uz  get  off-^ihofe  mad-volis  are  all 
loofe ;  and  they  took  to  their  heels  as  fall  as  their 
legs  would  carry  them — and  went  home  full  of 
the  ftory  of  the  mad  merchants,  and  their  Bedlam 
near  the  'Change. 


CONSTANCY  IN  LOVE. 

A    TRUE    STORY. 

AT  the  Reftoration  there  lived  in  London  a 
merchant  of  great  wealth,  integrity,  and 
capacity,  whom  we  ihall  call  Probus.  He  was 
very  indulgent  to  Verus,  a  young  gentleman  un- 
der his  direftion,  gave. him  a  good  education,  and,, 
as  he  grew  up,  inftrufted  him  in  ev^ry  branch  of 
traffic. 

Probus  had  an  only  daughter,^  on  whom  he 
doated  ;  not  without  reafon,  for  (he  fcemed  to  deT 
ferve  all  the  kindnefe  Providence  had  deligned  for 
h^r.  His  wife  <J5e4  while  Emilia  was  in  her 
cradle ;  Verus  was  about  two  years  older,  and, 
from  fix  years  of  age  had  been  bred  up  with  her. 

Their 
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Their  childiih  intimacy  in  time  improved  into 
love,  which  they  cemented  by  all  the  forms  that 
amorous  hearts  could  invent. 

Emilia  had  an  aunt  immenfely  rich,  who  de- 
figned  her  for  an  only  fon  :  (he  imparted  her  in- 
tentions to  Probus,  who  determined  by  the  fu- 
ture profpeft  of  grandeur,  to  break  through  all. 
He  fent  Emilia  to  her  aunt »  country  feat,  and, 
as  a  guardian,  commanded  Verus  to  think  of  a 
vb)^ge  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Emilia^  who  fuffered 
from  the  odious  folicitations  of  her  aunt*s  fon,  a 
difagreeable  booby,  by  letter  reprefented  her  paf- 
fion  for  Verus  in  fuch  moving  terms  to  her  fa- 
ther, that  he  called  her  to  town. 

Verus,  who  had  been  fent  to  an  uncle  of  his, 
vaftly  rich,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  endeared  himfdt 
fo  much  to  the  old  gentleman,  that  on  his  death- 
bed, he  bequeathed  him  all  his  wealth,  amount- 
ing to  40,0001.  which  he  turned  into  money, 
and  failed  for  London.  During  the  interv^al.  Pro- 
bus  had  laid  out  a  large  part  of  his  wealth  in 
houfes,  which  were  foon  after  reduced  to  allies, 
\\'ith  all  his  merchandize,  by  the  great  fire  in  1666. 
This  reduced  him  to  the  neceflity  of  keeping  a 
public-houfe  for  his  bread. 

Verus 
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Verus^  arrived  from  the  Indies,  and,  ftrolling 
through  the  cit)r,  by  chance  piit  into  a  cofFee- 
houfe,  (then  a  new  trade  in  London)  and  was 
ferved  with  a  difli  of  coffee  by  a  young  woman, 
plain,  but  neatiy  dreffed,  who  appeared  to  be 
his  Emilia.  On  fight  of  him  (he  fell  into  a 
Iwoon.  Verus  took  her  up :  They  gazed  at  each 
other;  Probus  wept,  and  all  were  iilent.  At 
laft  our  traveller  fpote  thus :  *'  Emilia  is  ftill  the 
feme  to  me;  (he  is  as  fair,  and  as  charming; 
and,  while  Providence  leaves  it  in  my  power,  as 
great  a  fortune  as  evei:.  Do  not,  (turning  to  Pro-- 
bus)  afBift  yourfelf.  Sir :  Am  not  I  indebted  to* 
you  for  the  care  of  my  education,  and  even  for 
all  I  have  ?  Can  you  believe  me  ungrateful  ?  Nc^ 
Sir,  I  have  many  obligations  that  bind  me  to  you  j 
piermit  me  to  make  all  the  return  in  my  power, 
by  uniting  myfelf  to  Emilia,  and  placing  you  in 
the  (ituation  from  which  adverfe  fortune  has  re- 
duced you."  Probus  aflfented.  And  Verus  and 
Emilia  were  for  may  years  examples  of  virtue 
and  conjugal  felicity. 


ON 
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AKISINC  rXOM 

BENEVOLENT  ACTIONS. 

THEY  that  have  feen  a  poor  orphan  without 
father  or  mother,  deftitute  and  in  diftrefs, 
and  have  been  a  father  to  the  fatherlefs,  in  gra- 
titude to  their  common  father,  have  tailed  the 
fweet  fruit  of  doing  good :  they  that  have  vifited 
and  relieved  the  widow  with  the '  helplefs  in- 
iM>cents  in  affliction  have  partaken  of  it;  and 
thofe  that  from  the  above  principle  do  effeftualiy 
relieve  their  diftreffed  brethren  in  any  manner/ 
ariB  not  ftrarigers  to  it.  Celia,  who  abounds  in 
rithes,  and  Cottilus  who  lays  by  part  of  what !»' 
has  earned  with  the  labour  of  his  hands,  do  both 
of  them  know  the  value  of  it. 

Cottilus,  hearing  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five 
children,  in  great  diftrefs,  (the  father,  by  an  ac- 
cident, being  difabled  from  working  for  fupport 
for  feme  time,)  has  often  .relifhed  through  their 
mouths  this  fruit  in  great  perfeftion.  When  a 
week  had  pafled,  and  his  helplefs  family  had 
mourned  for  the  abfence  of  Cottilus,  he  appeared ; 
while  his  fellow-fervants  were  gone  to  fpend  their 
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money  at  the  ale-houfe,  fome  to  transform  the 
image  of  God  into  that  of  a  beaft.  Cottilus  had 
pleafures  6f  a  higher  nature.  This  family  of 
helplefs  innocents  wanted  bread :  he  hafted  to 
their  affiftance,  not  unprovided  for  their  relief: 
he  diftributcd  fome  bread  he  had  brought  amongft 
them,  and  he  tailed  with  rapture  every  morfel 
they  fwallowed,  he  found  the  father  almoft  re- 
covered from  his  accident,  though  near  periihing 
'  for  want  of  neceflaries ;  he  gave  him  a  temporvy 
relief,  and  giving  him  hopes  of  more,  took  his 
leave.  In  his  way  home  he  was  overtaken  by 
Florio;  once  his  fellow-apprentice,  but  now  ad- 
vanced in  life  far  beyond  him.  Cottilus  was  de- 
cently dreffed,  and  fo  not  beneath  the  notice  of 
Florio,  who  complained  how  greatly  he  was  dif- 
'ijl^ointed  in  not  getting  into  the  play-houfe, 
though  he  had  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours:  that 
fome  hundreds  had  ftiared  the  fame  fate :  for  his 
part,  he  was  determined  not  to  carry  the  money 
home;  and  if  Cottilus  would  accompany  him 
to  the  tavern,  he  would  treat  him  with  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  a  fupper.  Cottilus,  full  of  what  he 
had  feen  replied,  "  Would  to  God  all  thofe  dif- 
appointed  of  the  pleafure  they  defired  this  evening 
had  as  great  a  tafte  for  pleafure  of  another 
nature!    What  objefts  might  they  find,  in  this 

.  time 
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time  of  general  diftreis^  ready  with  open  urns  to 
jcceive  the  fuperfiuous  cafli  they  have  crowded  to 
part  with^  but  could  not  gain  admittance !  Believe 
me.  Sir,  I  am  fenfible  of  your  kind  invitation 
though  I  cannot  accept  it :  give  me  leave  to  in- 
Tite  you,  in  return  to  the  place  where  I  have  fup- 
ped :  the  money  you  are  detennined  not  to  cany 
lu)me,  will  be  there  well  laid  out ;  and  perhaps 
you  may  not  greatly    regret  your   late  difap- 
ppintment.'*    They  went  to  this  family  in  diftrefs, 
when  Florio  gave  them  a  crown,  their  manner  of 
receiving  it  afield  him  in  fudi  a  manner,  that  be 
gave  them  a  guinea  more,  and&dd,  when  wanted 
again,  Cotiilus  ihould  come  to  him ;  the  Father, 
aftonifhed,  faid,  "  After  this  inftance  of  God's 
goodnefs,    they   fliould  truft  in  him    for   ever, 
hoping  never  to  be  fo  diftreffed  again;    that  a 
week's  time  would  give  his  late  perifliing  family 
to  eat  again  of  the  fruit  of  his  ovm  induftry,  and 
Florio's   generous  benevolence  might  then  find 
greater  objefts  of  diftrefs."     Florio  expreffed  his 
great  obligation  to  Cottilus,  declaring,  that  he 
never  tailed  fuch  exquifite  pleafure  before,  and  faid 
that  he  would  often  indulge  himfelf  with  the  re- 
petition of  it ;  adding,  he  no  longer  wondered 
what  fhould  make  Cottilus,  in  the  fituatioa  in  life 
he  was  in^  .to  appear  fo  perfedUy  happy. 

Had 
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Had  Cottilus  been  matter  of  ten  thoufand  a 
year,  and  fpent  it  all  in  luxuty,  could  he  have 
experienced  a  more  delicioiis  repaft  ?  Who  would 
not,  wkh  Cottilus^  deny  themfelves,  in  fome 
things,  to  tafte  often  of  fuch  pleafant  fruit ! 


ANECDOTE 

or 

THEODORE  DE  SCHOMBERG. 

THE  day  before  the  battle  of  Ivry,  the  Ger- 
man troops  which  Schomberg  commanded, 
mutinied  and  refufed  to  fight,  if  they  were  not 
^Ji||ll  the  money  due  to  them.  Schomberg  went 
to  Henry  the  Fourth  with  this  meflage,  who  an- 
fwered  him  angrily,  «  How,  Colonel  Thifche  (a 
njck-name  gjiven  to  him,)  is  it  the  bebavkrur  9f  m 
man  of  honour  to  demand  moo^y,  when  be 
ihould  take  his  orders  for  fighting  ?" 

The  next  momkg,  Henry,  recoUeding  what 
be  had  faid  to  Schomberg,  went  into  his  tent  be- 
ftnre  the  engagement  begun,  and  iaid  to  faim, 
**  Colonel,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  I 
may  have.    I  may  be  killed  in  the  engagenicnt-— . 

Qq  It 
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It  IS  not  right  that  I  fhould  carry  away  with  me 
the  honour  of  a  brave  Gentleman  like  you.  I  de- 
clare then,  that  I  recognize  you  as  a  man  of  worth, 
.and  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  cowardly." 

Schomberg,  (truck  with  admiration  and  gratir 
tude  at  this  noble  behavkmr  of  Henry,  replied  to 
him,  "  Ah,  Sire,  in  reftoring  me  to.that  honour 
which  you  took  away  from  me,  you  take  away 
my  life  ;  for  I  fhould  be  unworthy  of  it,  if  I  did 
not  devote  it  to  your  fervice.  If  I  had  a  thoufand 
lives,  I  would  lay  them  all  at'ybur  feet." 


ANECDOTE     , 

i.  OP       «         . 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH; 

£2tfP£ROK.   OF  GERMANY. 

.  ..  ;  J 

CHARLES  undertook  his  expedition  againft 
Algiers  in  oppofition  to  the  advice  of  Andrea 
Doria,  who  probably  augured  no  good  from  it, 
either. to  the  Prince,  or  to  his  kingdom.  Charles, 
in  anfvirer  to  Dorea,  replied,  ^^Yoii  ought  to  be 
fatisfied  with  a  life  of  feventy-two  years:  I  ought 
to  be  fatisfied  with  having  been  Emperor  two 
and  twentv  vears:  Come,  tiien,  if  we  tnuft  die 
let  us  die."        ;  *      - 

'  \-  AN- 
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.NEGDOTE 

or 

ARM  AND  DE  BIRON. 

ARM  AND  DE  BiRON,  a  Marfhal  and  Mafter 
of  the  Artillery  of  France,  no  lefs  liberal 
than  brave,  when  his  Maitre  d'Hotel  advifed  him 
to  make  a  reform  in  his  houfehold,  and  get  rid 
of  fohie  of  his  fupernumerary  fervants  ;  giving,  as 
a  reafon,  that  he  could  do  without  them ;  "  Per- 
haps fo,' '  replied  Biron,  "  but  let  me  know  firft, 
if  they  can  do  without  me. 


THE  PRUDENT  WIFE. 

AT  Turibridge,  fomfe  years  ago,  a  gentlemslitj 
whofe  name  ivas'  Hedges,  mside  a  vei^  bril- 
liant appearance ;  he  had  been  married  about  t wb 
years  to  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  large 
fortune;  they  had  onie  child,  a  boy,  on  whom 
they  beftowed  all  that  afFeftion  which  they  could 
fpare  from  each  other.  He  knew  nothing  of  gam- 
ing, nOr  feemed  to  have  the  leaft  paffion  for  play; 
but  he  was  unacquaintied  with  his  oWn  heart- 

He 
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We  began  by  degrees  to  bet  at  the  tables  for  tri- 
fling fums,  and  his  foul  tdok  fire  at  the  profpefl: 
of  immediate  gain.  He  was  foon  furrounded 
with  (harpers,  who  with  calmnefs  lay  in  ambufh 
for  his  fortune,  and  cboHy  took  advantage  of  the 
precipitancy  of  his  paffions 

His  lady  perceived  the  ruin  o{  her  faoHly  ap- 
proaching, but  at  firft,  without  being  able  to 
form  any  fcheme  to  prevent  it.  She  advifedwith 
her  brother,  who  at  that  time  was  poflefied  of  a 
fbllowfhip  in  Cambridge.  It  was  cafily  feen,  that 
whatever  paiiion  took  the  lead  in  her  hufband^s 
mind,  feemed  to  be  there  fixed  unalterably;  it 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  let  him  purfue  for- 
tune, but  previouily  to  talTe  meafures  to  prevent 
the  purfuits  being  fatal. 

Accordingly,  every  night  this  gentleman  was 
a  conilant  attendant  of  the  hazard-tables.  He 
underftood  neither  the  arts  of  (harpers,  nor  even 
the  allowed  ftrokes  of  a  ccnnoiflTeur,  yet  he  ftill 
played.  The  confequence  is  obvious.  He  loft 
his  eftate,  his  equipage,  his  wife's  jewels,  and 
every  other  moveable  that  could  be  parted  with, 
except  a  repeating  watch.  His  agony  upon  this 
occafion  w^s  inexprefTible.  He  was  even  mean 
enough  to  afk.a  gentleman,  who  fat  near  hijgi,  to 

lend 
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lend  him  a  few  pieces,  in  order  to  turn  his  fof* 
tune;  but  this  prudent  gamefter,  who  plainly 
faw  there  was  no  expeSations  of  being  repaid, 
refiifed  to  lend  a  farthing,  alledging  a  former  re- 
folution  againft  lending.  Hedges  was  at  laft  fijh 
rious  with  the  continuance  of  ill-fuccefs,  and 
pulling  out  his  watch,  afked if  any  pcrfon  in  com* 
pany  would  fet  him  fixty  guineas  upon  it.  The 
company  was  filent.  He  then  demanded  fiftyi 
ftiH  no  anfwer.  He  funk  to  forty— thirty— twentyt 
Finding  the  company  ftill  without  anfwering,  h* 
cried  out,  by  G— d  it  fhall  never  ga  for  lefs,  and 
daflied  it  agaihft  the  floor  5  at  the  fame  time  at- 
temping  to  dafh  out  his  brains  againft  the  marbte 
chimney  piece. 

This  laft  aft  of  defperation  immediately  excited 
the  attention  of  the  whole  company.  They  in- 
ftantly  gathered  round,  and  prevented  the  effe€te 
of  his  paffion ;  and  after  he  again  become  coof, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  home,  with  fulled 
difcontent,  to  his  wife.  Upon  his  entering  her 
apartment,  flie  received  him  with  her  ufual  ten- 
demefe  and  fatisfa£lion,  while  he  anfwered  her 
carcffes  with  contempt  and  feverity ;  his  difpofttion 
being  quite  altered  with  his  misfortunes.  But, 
my  dear  Jemmy,  fays  his  wife,  perhaps  you  dd 
not  know  the  news  I  have  to  tell  you.     My 

mamma's 
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maminft's  cdd  uncle  is  dead,  the  meflbnger  is  now 
in  the  houfe,  and  you  know  his  eftate  is  fettkd 
Upon  you.  This  account  feemed  to  encre^e  bis 
agony,  and.  looking  angrily  at  l?er,  cried,  there 
you  lie,  my  dear,  his  eftate  is  not  fettled  upon 
me.  I  i^eg  your  pardon,  fajs  (he,  I  really 
thought  it  was,  ^t  kaft  jpu  havc^^ways  told  me 
fo.  No,  retvirncd  he,  as  fure  as  you  and  I  are  to 
be  miferahle  here,  and  our .  children  beggars 
hereafter,  \  have  fold  the  reverfion  of  it  this  day, 
and  have  loft  every  Jajrthing.I  got  for  it  at  the 
h^zard'table*  What  a|l  ?  replied  the  lady.  Yes, 
every  farthing,  returned  he,  and  I  owe  a  thoufand 
pounds  more  than  I  have  to  pay. 

ITius  fpeaking,  he  took  a  few  frantic  fteps 
acrofs  the  room*  When  the  lady  had  enjoyed  his 
perplexity — No,  my  dear,  cried  ftie,  you  have 
loft  byt  a  trifle,  and  you  owe  nothing ;  our  brother 
and  I  have  taken  care  to  prevent  the  efFcfts  of 
your.raflmefs,  and  are  aflually  the  perfons  who 
have  won  your  fortune  s  wo  employed  proper 
perfons  for  this  purpofe,  who  brought  their  win- 
nings to  me;  your  money,  your  equipage,  are  in 
my  jx)(rcflion,  and  here  I  return  them  to  you, 
from  \yhom  they  were  unjufily  taken.  I  only  a(k 
permiirion  to  keep  my  jewels,  and  to  keep  you 
my  greateft  jcweJ,  from  fuch  dangers  for  the  fu- 
ture. 
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tute*'  Her  prudence  had  the  defired  effe£ts  Ife 
ever  after  retained  a  fenfe  of  his  former  follies,  and 
never  played  for  the  fmalleft  fums,  even  for 
amufement.  '  .       .  * 


A  LAW  ANECDOTE. 


THE  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  extenc^s 
itfelf  over  every  (late  where  any  regular 
code  exifts.  Ingenuity  of  counfel  in  the  expla- 
nation of  periods,  and  interpretation  of  meaning, 
are  exercifed  with  as  much  fuccefs  in  the  courts 
of  our  Gallic  neighbours  as  in  thofe  of  our  own 
country.  Some  time  before  the  abolition  of  the 
Jefuits,  a  gentleman  of  Paris  died,  and  left  all 
his  eftates  from  an  only  fon,  then  abroad,  to  that 
body  of  religious  men,  on  condition,  that  on  his 
return,  the  w^orthy  Fathers  fliould  give  him  what- 
ever they  (hould  chufe.  When  the  fon  came  home, 
he  went  to  the  convent,  and  received  but  a  fmall 
fhare  indeed,  the  wife  fons  of  Loyola  chufing  to 
keep  the  greateft  part  to  themfelves.  The  young 
gentleman  confulted  his  friends,  and  all  agreed 
that  he  was  witWut  femedy.  At  lall  a  Barrifter,  to 
whom  he  happened  to  mention  his  cafe,  advifed 
him  to  fue  the  convent,  and  promifed  to  gain  him 

his 
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» 

'tis  caufe«    The  gentleman  followed  Ifii^  ^q^ce, 
and  the  fait  terminated  in  his  £&vour  tbrwgiriti^ 
management  of  the  advocate^  who  groimded  h  js 
plea  upon  this  reafoning :  The  teftator,  (ays  the 
ingenious  Barrifter,  has  left  his  fon  that  (hare  of 
the  eftate  which  the  Fathers  ihould  chufe;  la 
fartie  ftd  leur  pldroii^  tre  the  exprefs  words  of 
the  will.    Now  it  is  plain  what  part  they  have 
chofen,  by  what  they  keep  to  themfelves.     My 
client^  then,  ftands  upon  the  wordsf  of  the  will ; 
let  nje  have,  fays  he^  the  part  they  have  chofen, 
and  I  am  iatisfiecl ;  it' wsts.accordingty.awarded 
him  without  heiGtation*        .  .  ;     ■.  \  -    . 
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